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Letter  from  the  Chairman 


Nigel  Collar 


From  the  ashes 

A  few  weeks  ago  Vietnam  yielded  up  yet  another 
new  species  of  bird  to  science,  the  highly 
distinctive  Chestnut-eared  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  konkakinhensis  (Eames  and  Eames,  Bull. 
Brit.  Orn.  Club  121:  10-23).  That  makes  three  in 
three  years  (along  with  Golden- winged 
Laughingthrush  G.  ngoclinhensis  and  Black- 
crowned  Barwing  Actinodura  sodangorum )  for 
BirdLife's  Jon  Eames  and  his  colleagues  and  co¬ 
workers  (who  seem  to  have  moved  on  from 
merely  re- discovering  species  such  as  Sooty 
Babbler  Stachyris  Herbert i  and  Grey-crowned 
Crocias  Crocias  langbianis),  and  it  seems  perfectly 
reasonable  to  think  that  there  will  be  several  more 
to  come.  Yet  who  would  have  thought  this 
possible  a  few  decades  ago? 

Those  of  us  older  European  members  of  OBC 
grew  up  at  a  time  and  in  a  culture  where  the  word 
Vietnam  was  at  the  cutting  edge  of  political 
consciousness  and  conscience.  Day  after  day  from 
the  mid-1960s  to  the  mid-1970s  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  a  constant  tormented  and 
tormenting  presence  in  the  newspapers  and 
newsreels.  We  saw  the  footage  from  the  bomb- 
bays,  explosions  by  the  thousands,  pounding  the 
countryside  to  pieces.  We  saw  the  photographs 
of  carnage  and  napalm.  We  learnt  the  words 
chemical  defoliant  and  Agent  Orange.  All  of  us, 
regardless  of  our  political  leanings,  wondered 
what  such  a  little  country  could  have  done  to 
deserve  this  horrific  visitation;  and  all  of  us 
wondered  how  it  could  ever,  possibly,  recover. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later  it  is  still  somehow 
difficult  to  believe  that  Vietnam  has  indeed  risen 
from  the  ashes  of  that  dreadful  time.  There  may 
be  a  few  feathers  missing  perhaps,  but  it's 
unmistakably  a  Phoenix.  A  country  which  was 
once  a  byword  for  destruction  has  become  the 
new  word  in  destinations  -  and  for  birders  it's 
certainly  one  of  the  key  countries  in  Asia.  So  how 
good  it  is  to  welcome  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
dedicated  to  the  new  Vietnam  and  to  the  rich 
wildlife  it  still  manages  to  retain;  and  on  behalf 
of  OBC  I  extend  the  warmest  thanks  to  the 
BirdLife  International  Vietnam  Programme 
(especially  Vu  Thi  Minh  Phuong)  for  preparing 
most  of  the  material  that  follows.  I  hope  it  will 


inspire  many  readers  to  visit  this  diverse  and 
resilient  country  in  the  coming  years. 

7,000  hornbills  a  day 

Derek  Holmes  (see  the  obituary  on  pp.  7-8)  died 
shortly  after  composing  a  poignant  valediction 
to  the  lowland  forests  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra, 
published  as  the  editor's  foreword  to  Kukila  11. 
Over  the  past  two  years  that  BirdLife  was 
completing  Threatened  birds  of  Asia,  due  out  a  few 
weeks  from  now,  Derek  provided  the  crucial 
information  that  compelled  the  inclusion  of  every 
lowland  dryland  forest  species  in  the  Sundaic 
region,  either  as  threatened  or  "Near  Threatened" 
depending  on  its  presumed  ability  to  survive  at 
some  height  above  the  hill-foot  boundary  Derek's 
figures,  based  on  detailed  studies  using  World 
Bank  data  and  repeated  in  his  Kukila  editorial,  are 
truly  alarming,  with  their  dire  conclusion  that  all 
lowland  dryland  Sundaic  forest  -  biologically 
probably  the  richest  terrestrial  habitat  anywhere 
outside  South  America  -  will  be  lost  from  Sumatra 
by  2005  and  from  Borneo  by  2010.  To  bring  the 
scale  of  this  home  to  the  reader  (and  one  I  am 
still  trying  to  get  my  head  round)  he  remarked: 
"In  terms  of  hornbill  habitat,  that  is  equivalent  to 
up  to  7,000  hornbills  per  day". 

My  most  fervent  hope  is  that  we  will  one  day 
be  able  to  say  that,  by  giving  us  this  jolting 
warning,  Derek  made  his  single  greatest 
contribution  to  global  conservation  -  spurring  us 
into  action  in  the  nick  of  time  to  secure  at  least  a 
few  priceless  remnants  of  the  once  seemingly 
endless  forests  of  the  Greater  Sundas. 


Sooty  Babbler  Stachyris  herberti  by  Craig  Robson 
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Club  News 


Reports  of  recent  Club  meetings 
and  events: 

AGM  2000 

The  2000  AGM  was  well  attended  despite  the 
enforced  change  of  venue  and  the  aftermath  of 
the  Hatfield  rail  crash,  and  most  members  seemed 
to  find  their  way  through  the  adjacent  building 
site  to  the  meeting  room.  Chairman  Nigel  Collar 
presided  and  those  present  enjoyed  talks  by  Raj 
Singh  on  The  Birds  of  Bharatpur',  Jimmy  Steele 
on  'Oriental  Birds  in  Britain'  and  Jon  Hornbuckle 
who  spoke  on  'The  Philippines  —  Conservation 
in  Panay'.  Our  thanks  go  to  the  speakers  for  their 
interesting  and  varied  presentations. 

As  usual,  the  winners  of  the  annual  Forktail- 
Leica  and  OBC-WildWings  Conservation  awards 
were  announced  by  conservation  officer  Marcus 
Kohler,  whilst  also  on  the  conservation  front, 
Brian  Sykes  gave  an  update  on  the  campaign  to 
save  Gurney's  Pitta.  The  Chairman  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  Derek  Holmes,  the  father  of 
Indonesian  ornithology  and  hardworking  editor 
of  Kukila,  whose  untimely  death  in  October  had 
been  a  great  shock  to  all  who  had  known  and 
corresponded  with  him. 

The  meeting  was  punctuated  by  the  fire  alarm, 
which  sounded  at  regular  intervals,  but  interest 
in  the  talks  and  discussions  was  such  that  every 
one  filed  in  and  out  with  good  humour. 
Nonetheless  those  attending  may  be  relieved  to 
know  that  the  AGM  will  return  to  the  traditional 
venue  in  2001,  when  the  Club  hopes  to  able  to 
return  to  the  traditional  'home  catering'  [see 
below]. 

Announcements: 

Changes  on  OBC  Council 

Council  member  Phil  Benstead  stood  down  at  the 
AGM.  Council  wishes  to  express  their  thanks  for 
his  lively  contribution  during  his  term  of  office. 
No  new  Council  members  were  proposed  for 
2001. 

Mega  Prize  Draw  2001 

The  annual  OBC  Mega  Prize  Draw  continues  to 
be  the  major  fundraiser  for  the  Club's 


conservation  activities.  In  2001  the  number  and 
value  of  the  prizes  is  bigger  than  ever.  The  first 
prize  is  a  Leica  APO-Televid  77  Telescope,  value 
about  £1000,  the  second  prize  is  a  holiday  for  two 
at  Bharatpur  donated  by  Exotic  Journeys  (value 
£950  —  flights  not  included)  and  the  third  prize, 
donated  by  WildSounds,  is  a  voucher  for  goods 
worth  £200.  Runners  up  prizes  include  Birds  of 
the  World  Vol  6  and  a  varied  selection  of  brand 
new  books. 

A  book  of  ten  draw  tickets  (tickets  are  priced 
at  £1.00)  is  included  with  this  Bulletin  for  all  Club 
members  with  UK  postal  addresses.  Please  will 
members  make  a  big  effort  to  sell  tickets  to  their 
friends  and  workmates.  Additional  books  of 
tickets  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  via  the 
usual  addresses. 

The  draw  is  not  restricted  to  UK  members 
only!  If  you  live  outside  the  UK,  and  would  like  a 
chance  to  win  the  scope  or  the  holiday  and 
support  conservation,  send  your  payment  (GBP 
£1.00  for  each  ticket)  by  GBP  cheque  or  credit  card 
[Visa  or  Mastercard]  to  'OBC  Mega  Prize  Draw' 
c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SG19  2DL, 
UK.  The  tickets  will  be  made  out  in  your  name 
and  included  in  the  draw,  which  will  take  place 
on  August  26th. 

All  remittances  and  ticket  stubs  should  be 
returned  to  the  Club  not  later  than  Friday  10th 
August. 

Gift  Aid  Declarations  —  are  you  a  UK  taxpayer? 

The  Club's  thanks  go  to  the  more  than  370  UK 
members  who  have  completed  and  returned  the 
Gift  Aid  Declarations  sent  out  with  the  2001 
renewal  forms.  It  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  join 
this  scheme  if  you  are  a  UK  taxpayer.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  you  pay  your  subscription  by 
standing  order,  cheque  or  credit  card!  The 
declaration  covers  your  subscription  and  any 
donations  you  make  to  the  Club.  Contact  the  Club 
Treasurer  for  further  details. 

Forktail  17 

Forktail  17  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  August 
2001.  Following  the  success  of  distribution  of 
Forktail  15  and  26  to  members  at  the  British 
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Birdwatching  Fair  and  Blakeney  in  1999  and  2000, 
Forktail  27  will  be  printed  in  time  for  the  2001Bird 
Fair.  All  members  visiting  the  fair  are  requested 
to  call  at  the  Club  stand  and  pick  up  their  copy. 

Plea  for  Forktail  back  numbers 

From  time  to  time  the  Club  receives  requests  from 
Libraries  and  researchers  for  issues  1  -  5  of  the 
Forktail  which  are  no  longer  available  as  back 
numbers  from  the  Club.  If  there  are  any  members 
who  have  no  further  use  for  their  personal  copies 
of  these  early  issues,  the  Club  would  be  very 
pleased  to  receive  them  and  make  them  available 
to  interested  parties.  Please  contact  the 
Secretary  via  'The  Lodge'  or  email  at 
<mail@orientalbirdclub.org> 

OBC  Meetings  and  Events  during  2001: 

British  Birdwatching  Fair,  August  2001 

The  2001  British  Birdwatching  Fair  will  be  held 
between  17th  -  19th  August  at  its  usual  venue, 
Rutland  Water.  The  event  is  still  the  most 
important  opportunity  for  the  Club  to  'meet  the 
public',  raise  funds  for  conservation  and  attract 
new  members,  as  well  as  greeting  old  friends. 
There  will  be  the  usual  range  of  items  for  sale, 
including  the  OBC  logo  T-shirts  and  sweatshirts. 
The  Club  stand  will  again  highlight  the  plight  of 
Gurney's  Pitta  and  this  year  beer  drinkers  can 
help  the  Gurney's  Pitta  cause,  thanks  to  the 
negotiating  skills  of  Council's  Steve  Rowland, 
combined  with  the  generosity  of  the  fair's  caterers 
Prykemans.  Gurney's  Pitta  Premium  Bitter  will 
be  on  sale  in  the  catering  tent  with  5  pence  from 
every  pint  sold  being  donated  to  the  Club's  'Save 
Gurney's  Pitta'  fund. 

As  usual  the  OBC  will  be  involved  in  a  number 
of  events  during  the  fair,  including  the 
Conservation  Cup  five-a-side  football  competition 
and  a  new  event  —  a  quiz  show  based  on  'Call 
My  Bluff'.  As  ever.  Council  is  looking  for 
volunteers  to  help  the  Club  during  the  fair  by 
working  on  the  stand,  selling  Mega  Prize  Draw 
tickets  etc.  Please  will  anyone  willing  to  help  for 
half  a  day  (or  longer!)  contact  the  Secretary  via 
the  usual  addresses. 

Blakeney  OBC  Meeting  2001 

The  traditional  OBC  late  summer  meeting  will 
take  place  on  Sunday  26th  August  at  Blakeney 
Village  Hall.  Please  make  a  note  of  the  date,  tell 
your  friends  and  come  along!  The  meeting  as 
always  is  open  to  all.  The  programme  and 
speakers  will  be  announced  later  in  the  year. 


There  will  be  a  final  opportunity  to  purchase 
tickets  for  the  Mega  Prize  Draw  and  the  draw  will 
be  made  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  We  are 
planning  to  repeat  the  innovation  of  2000  —  the 
evening  BBQ,  and  maintain  the  tradition  of  lunch 
time  curry,  courtesy  once  again  of  Dick  Filby,  who 
we  hope  will  again  act  as  master  of  ceremonies! 
Please  watch  out  for  further  details  in  the  press, 
on  the  Club  website  and  the  'OrientalBirding' 
email  discussion  group. 

Annual  General  Meeting  2001,  London 

The  17th  OBC  Annual  General  Meeting  will  be 
held  on  Saturday  1st  December  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  meeting  rooms.  Please  note  the  date, 
which  is  rather  earlier  than  in  recent  years. 

Preliminary  announcement  —  OBC  Trip  to 
Tibet  2002 

It  is  a  long  time  since  the  Club  offered  members 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  bird  watching 
tour  organised  through  the  Club.  Promotions 
Officer  Mike  Edgecombe  has  entered  into 
discussions  with  Jesper  Hornskov  who  is  willing 
to  organise  a  trip  to  Tibet  on  our  behalf.  The  visit 
is  provisionally  planned  to  take  place  between 
24th  July  -  10th  August  2002.  The  tour  will  end 
in  Beijing  in  time  for  the  IOC  meeting  scheduled 
to  be  held  there  from  11th  -  17th  August.  Please 
will  anyone  interested  in  taking  part  contact  the 
Promotions  Officer  c/o  The  Lodge'  or  email  at 
<mail@orientalbirdclub.org> 

Lost,  stolen  or  strayed . 

The  Club  is  still  trying  to  contact  the  following 
members,  fully  paid  up  for  2001,  who  are  no 
longer  resident  at  the  last  address  on  the 
membership  database.  Would  anyone  who  knows 
the  whereabouts  of  Dr  Andrew  Greiser  Johns  (late 
of  Northants),  Gareth  Rees  (Cheltenham)  and 
Mike  Watson  (Hitchin),  please  contact  the 
Membership  Secretary  via  'The  Lodge'  or  email 
at  <mail@orientalbirdclub.org> 

Joint  mailings  -  a  request! 

A  small  but  increasing  number  of  people  who  are 
members  of  more  than  one  of  the  'regional  bird 
clubs'  —  ABC,  NBC,  OBC  and  OSME  are  adopting 
the  labour  and  cost  saving  strategy  of  mailing 
membership  renewals  and  other  items  to  one  of 
the  clubs  and  expecting  the  enclosures  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  other  organisations.  This  may 
partly  be  due  to  the  misunderstanding  that  the 
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clubs  maintain  offices  at  the  mailing  address  and 
that  incoming  mail  is  opened  and  distributed 
there.  This  is  not  the  case  and  mail  is  forwarded 
directly  to  the  private  address  of  the  designated 
official  of  the  club  named  on  the  outside  wrapper. 
Consequently  this  practise  creates  additional 
work  and  costs  for  the  addressee  as  well  as 
delaying  receipt  of  the  enclosures  by  the  other 
clubs.  The  regional  clubs  join  together  in 
requesting  that  this  practise  is  discontinued. 
Thank  you! 

Kukila  lives  on  ...... 

Despite  the  sad  loss  of  Derek  Holmes,  the  OBC  is 
very  pleased  to  have  received  confirmation  that 
publication  of  Kukila  the  journal  of  the  Indonesian 
Ornithological  Society  will  continue.  The 
following  is  a  synopsis  of  information  received 
from  Paul  Andrew,  on  behalf  of  the  new  Kukila 
editorial  team. 

'We  have  reformed  an  editorial  team  and  have 
persuaded  Dr  Richard  Noske  to  take  on  the  role 


of  Senior  Editor  (richard.noske@ntu.edu.au).  We 
are  also  lucky  in  that  BirdLife  in  Bogor  will  help 
us  (as  they  have  done  in  the  past)  with  the  logistics 
of  publication  ensuring  that  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Indonesian  Ornithological  Society  does  not  go 
completely  offshore.  In  addition  we  are  delighted 
to  welcome  two  Indonesian  ornithologists  to  the 
editorial  team  and  hope  to  continue  our  symbiotic 
relationship  with  the  OBC'. 

Paul  also  advises  that  certain  issues  re 
publication  and  distribution  still  have  to  be 
resolved.  He  asks  that  all  those  wishing  to  obtain 
Volume  11  (completed  just  before  Derek's  death 
and  now  published)  contact  him  re  ordering 
and  other  questions  relating  to  distribution. 
He  may  be  contacted  by  email  at 
<pandrew@zoo.nsw.gov.au>,  or  by  mail  to  Paul 
Andrew,  Curator,  Taronga  Zoo,  PO  Box  20, 
Sydney  2088,  Australia.  Richard  Noske  should  be 
contacted  concerning  papers  and  correspondence 
for  future  issues. 

OBC  Council  sends  best  wishes  for  the  future 
on  behalf  of  the  Club  to  the  new  Kukila  team. 


Bird’s  eye  view 


The  Victory 


8x40  BTV10x40  BT*,  8x56  BT*/10x56  BT* 

Zeiss  Victory  Range  -  shorter,  lighter  and  displays  a  higher 
transmission  to  comparable  binoculars  in  this  class. 

Every  pair  is  nitrogen  filled  to  prevent  fogging  -  internal 
focusing  ensures  optimum  sealing  against  dust  and  water. 

See  what  you're  missing  with  the  new  binocular  generation 
from  Zeiss. 

For  further  information  visit  our  website:  www.zeiss.co.uk 


See  the  world  in  close  up  with 
binoculars  from  Carl  Zeiss 
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Obituary 

Dr  Clive  Marsh 


Clive  Marsh  was  a  scientist  and  conservationist 
who  leaves  behind  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
worlds  of  academia  and  conservation.  His 
pioneering  research  in  Africa  and  South-East  Asia 
forms  a  major  contribution  to  the  field  of 
ecological  research  (he  will  be  particularly 
remembered  for  his  work  on  the  Colobus 
monkeys  of  Kenya's  Tana  River),  and  several  of 
the  World's  leading  conservation  areas  owe  Clive, 
in  large  part,  for  their  continued  existence. 
Whereas  other  ecological  scientists  are  content  to 
see  the  natural  world  disappear  under  the 
bulldozer,  Clive  spent  his  considerable  energies 
tackling  some  of  the  major  ecological  dilemmas 
of  the  current  age.  By  doing  so  he  gained  the 
considerable  respect  and  admiration  both  of  the 
international  community,  and  local  people  with 
whom  he  worked. 

After  graduating  in  zoology  at  Bristol 
University,  Clive  travelled  to  Kenya  to  pursue  a 
doctorate  study  on  the  Red  Colobus  monkey  at  a 
threatened  riverine  forest  site.  It  was  during  this 
study  that  Clive  realized  that  research  efforts  on 
their  own  are  rendered  meaningless  if  such 
habitats  are  not  protected  from  the  damaging 
effects  of  humanity's  actions.  From  that  point  on 
Clive  became  a  tireless  advocate  of  rainforest 
conservation.  His  drive,  enormous  commitment, 
well-honed  political  skills,  and  the  ability  to 
generate  respect  and  trust  among  a  wide  range 
of  people,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Tana  River 
Primate  Reserve.  This  reserve  afforded  protection 
to  two  highly  endangered  primates:  the  Red 
Colobus  and  the  Crested  Nangeney. 

In  1976,  Clive  returned  to  Bristol  to  write  his 
PhD.  Rather  than  pursue  an  academic  career, 
Clive  was  convinced,  through  his  experiences  in 
Africa,  that  his  future  lay  in  promoting 
conservation  in  tropical  forests.  He  started  in 
Peninsular  Malaysia  where  he  spent  three  years 
co-ordinating  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
primates  in  all  of  Peninsula  Malaysia's  forests. 
After  these  benchmark  studies,  he  moved  to 
Sabah,  Malaysia,  in  1981,  where  he  worked  for 


the  Sabah  Foundation.  His  brief  was  to  manage  a 
million  hectares  of  rainforest  for  the  long-term 
benefits  of  the  people  of  Sabah  through 
sustainable  development.  Clive,  with  his 
colleagues,  pulled  off  the  amazing  feat  of 
balancing  the  need  to  raise  revenues  from  the 
forests  using  selective  logging  with  conservation 
and  sustainable  development.  He  was  able  to 
convince  the  Foundation  to  leave  untouched  two 
conservation  areas  within  their  logging 
concessions  —  Danum  Valley  and  the  Maliau 
Basin.  Both  areas  are  important  wildlife  refuges, 
and  home  to  several  endangered  species, 
including  the  Orang-utan  and  Sumatran 
Rhinoceros.  This  was  the  first  time  in  Asia  that 
areas  of  high  biological  diversity  value  within 
active  logging  concessions  had  been  set  aside  for 
conservation  through  private  sector  initiatives.  In 
1986,  the  Danum  Valley  Training  Programme  was 
launched,  involving  Sabah  Forestry  and  Wildlife, 
Malaysian  universities,  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  This  project  has  now  been  running  for 
over  15  years,  and  Danum  has  become  one  of  the 
World's  premier  centres  for  tropical  forest 
research.  It  was  at  Danum  that  Clive  broke  new 
ground  with  the  development  of  a  carbon-offset 
project  with  the  US  based  New  England  Power 
Company,  and  the  Netherlands-based  FACE 
(Forest  Absorbing  Carbon  Emissions) 
Foundation.  These  pioneering  collaborative 
projects  allowed,  for  the  first  time,  carbon  dioxide 
producing  industries  to  fund  compensatory 
measures  to  offset  carbon  emissions.  These 
benchmark  studies  at  Danum  form  a  salient 
lesson  in  the  fine  art  of  balancing  local  needs  with 
global  concerns.  Danum,  in  particular,  stands  as 
the  most  enduring  monument  to  Clive's  work  as 
a  scientist  and  conservationist. 

Clive  died  in  Oxford  on  16  October  2000,  aged 
49,  from  an  illness  caused  by  encephalitis  which 
he  contracted  during  fieldwork  in  protected  areas 
in  Laos.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Ignatia,  whom 
he  married  in  1985,  and  two  sons. 


Dr  Andrew  J.  Davis ,  Green  College,  Oxford  0X2  6HG 
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Obituary 

Derek  Anthony  Holmes  1938-2000:  a  life 


Derek  Holmes,  reviver  and  elevator  of  the 
Indonesian  Ornithological  Society's  journal  Kukila 
to  internationally-recognized  source  on  this 
mega-biodiversity  country's  avifauna,  died  at 
Bandung,  W  Java,  in  October  2000.  He  was  62. 

Born  in  Northamptonshire  in  May  1938,  Derek 
was  the  youngest  member  of  the  family  of  a 
Kettering  solicitor  whose  passion  for  plants  and 
gardening  helped  generate  a  broad  interest  in 
natural  history.  While  still  at  preparatory  school 
Derek  discovered  the  special  fascination  of  birds, 
and  made  the  consciously  recallable  childhood 
decision  about  studying  them  that  many  long¬ 
time  enthusiasts  will  admit  to.  After  Dauntsey's 
School  in  Wiltshire,  in  1956  he  went  to  Bristol 
University  and  read  geology  (and  where  two 
other  birders,  one  of  them  the  writer,  attended 
the  same  first-year  zoology  lab).  After  graduating, 
Derek  worked  first  for  the  U.K.  Air  Ministry, 
spending  the  winter  of  1959-60  in  Cyprus.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  joined  the  consultancy  company 
Hunting  Technical  Services  Ltd,  setting  him  on 
track  for  the  tropics  and  with  which  he  was  to 
spend  most  of  his  career  as  soil  scientist  and  land- 
capability  specialist.  After  a  one-year  course  on 
aerial  photo  interpretation  at  Delft,  his  first  field 
tour  took  him  for  three  years  (1963-65)  to  Sind 
province,  Pakistan.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  with 
J.O.  Wright,  he  published  a  two-part  overview  of 
the  Sind  avifauna  (/.  Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  65  and 
66),  tracking  changes  that  had  occurred  post 
Ticehurst's  survey  of  a  half  century  earlier,  since 
which  the  Indus  barrages  had  been  completed 
and  much  of  the  area  converted  from  scrub  desert 
to  irrigated  agriculture. 

During  summer  (rainy-season)  home  leaves 
the  family  recalls  that  he  used  to  help  them  on 
their  farm,  and  judging  from  my  own  letter  files 
he  did  not  return  to  Asia  until  1968,  when  nine 
months  were  spent  in  the  interior  forests  of  Brunei 
Darussalam.  By  late  1969,  as  large-scale  alienation 
of  land  for  agriculture  gathered  pace  in  SE  Asia, 
he  was  back,  this  time  in  Johor  state,  at  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  There,  he 
worked  on  the  then  still-extensively  forested, 
zoologically  unexplored  Penggerang  Peninsula, 
and  in  time  off  joined  Lt.  Cdr.  Ian  Teesdale  on 
regular,  highly  productive  avifaunal  surveys  of 
other  extreme  lowland  forest  relics  in  the  far 


south.  These  two  were  also  the  first  in  that  area 
to  make  regular  use  of  portable  field  tape- 
recorders,  and  regularly  challenged  the  Malayan 
Bird  Report  editorial  office  with  many  then  little- 
known  sounds. 

A  first  taste  of  Indonesia  was  had  in  1970,  with 
a  four-month  survey  of  'rubber  jungle'  around 
Medan  district,  and  Derek  has  to  have  been 
among  the  first  ornithologists  to  have  entered  this 
or  any  other  part  of  Sumatra  armed  with  modern 
field  gear.  At  the  end  of  1971  or  in  early  1972  he 
again  switched  continents,  and  environments, 
with  a  short  contract  in  W  African  sahel  savanna 
near  Lake  Chad.  By  June  that  year,  however,  he 
was  back  in  SE  Asia,  this  time  based  at  Songkhla, 
S  Thailand,  working  ornithologically  under¬ 
explored  (and  then  still  risky  to  enter)  country 
straddling  the  border  of  Yala  and  Narathiwat 
provinces,  down  to  the  Malaysian  frontier.  Wider 
surveys  in  S  Thailand,  and  publications  {Nat.  Hist. 
Bull.  Siam  Soc.  25  and  26),  followed. 

Letter  files  reveal  a  career  watershed  in  March 
1974  when  he  joined  Hunting's  smallholder 
development  projects  team  based  at  Bogor,  and 
was  quickly  into  the  field  at  various  sites  of 
interest  in  Sumatra,  Java  and  S  Kalimantan.  Apart 
from  a  two-month  revisiting  of  S  Thailand  in 
September-October,  from  that  year  Indonesia 
became  Derek's  permanent  home,  principal  area 
of  activity,  and  the  country  with  whose  field 
ornithology  his  name  is  now  permanently  linked. 
The  files  of  this  period  spill  over  with  a  mass  of 
data  from  pioneering  visits  made  far  and  wide, 
much  of  it  subsequently  published,  at  first 
overseas  (e.g..  Bull.  Brit.  Orn.  Cl.  96,  97,  99,  100), 
later  mainly  in  Kukila  which  in  1985,  together  with 
Professor  S.  Somadikarta,  he  resurrected  on  behalf 
of  the  Indonesian  Ornithological  Society  and 
Yayasan  Indonesia  Hijau  Foundation.  Under 
Derek's  eye,  Kukila  progressed  to  volume  ten  and 
its  rise  in  status  owed  much  to  his  editorial 
shrewdness  and  diplomacy,  also  to  a  seriously 
large  extra  workload,  for  years  on  end  fitted  into 
spare  time  around  a  professional  schedule  that 
returned  him  to  base  only  at  intervals.  In  later 
years  he  also  found  the  time  to  author  several 
books  introducing  the  regional  avifaunas  of 
various  parts  of  Indonesia  and  neighbouring 
territories  to  the  generally  interested  amateur. 
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OBITUARY:  DEREK  ANTHONY  HOLMES 


Derek  Holmes  started  his  SE  Asian  career  in 
an  era  of  environmental  plenty,  and  watched  that 
plenty  fade.  About  the  personal  dilemma  of  his 
own  professional  position  in  a  process  leading 
inexorably  to  deforestation  he  wrote  a  little  in 
public,  probably  very  much  more  in  private.  With 
varying  success,  but  increasing  personal 
influence,  he  laboured  to  ensure  a  place  for 
environmental  conservation  in  the  advisory  and 
planning  reports  of  his  home  company,  and  in 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life  also  as  a  consultant 
to  the  World  Bank.  He  represented  Indonesian 
conservation  NGOs,  including  the  BirdLife 
partnership,  internationally,  and  the  editorial 
pages  of  Kukila  are  a  window  onto  the  evolution 
of  an  increasingly  holistic,  common-sense 
personal  viewpoint  for  the  region.  Those  for 
volume  ten,  written  towards  the  end  of  1998,  after 
the  worst  of  the  El  Nino  fires  and  into  the 
uncertain  but  already  shaky  beginnings  of  a  post- 
Suharto  era,  would  make  salutary  reading  for 
many  a  senior  planner  and  politician,  then  and 
now. 

Derek  married  in  1979,  settled  in  Jakarta  and, 
throughout,  managed  a  very  private  side  to  his 
life.  There  were  other  intellectual  pursuits  as  well, 
that  he  may  have  shared  with  quite  different  sets 
of  colleagues.  Not  many  of  his  large  circle  of 
ornithological  contacts  would  have  known,  for 
example,  of  Derek  the  meteorologist,  collecting 


weather  and  climate  data  on  a  regular  basis,  and 
publishing  on  the  subject  in  professional  journals. 
At  home,  he  loved  music,  from  jazz  to  classical, 
and  was  fond  of  the  piano,  playing  it  with  gusto 
if,  it  is  said,  no  special  expertise.  He  was  also  a 
great  reader  and  a  man  of  letters  (in  part 
compensation,  perhaps,  for  a  bad  stammer  that 
caused  him  grief  in  youth  and  over  which  he 
gained  some  control  only  in  middle  years)  -  a 
diarist  and  note  keeper  from  a  young  age, 
occasional  poet  and  purveyor  of  entertaining 
doggerel  verse  for  special  family  functions,  and 
regular  and  voluminous  commentator  on  the 
people  and  places  of  his  overseas  travels. 

At  the  height  of  his  productive  powers,  had 
Derek  lived  to  take  up  the  local  'retirement'  he 
planned,  and  for  which  a  house  had  already  been 
found  in  Penang,  a  great  store  of  ideas  and 
insights  on  birds,  conservation  and  no  doubt 
much  else  besides  would  certainly  have  been 
shared.  Tragically,  that  is  not  to  be,  and  with 
inescapable  thoughts  of  their  own  of  what  might 
have  come  of  it  all,  OBC  members  offer  sincere 
condolences  to  Derek's  wife  Pat  and  their 
children,  and  to  his  sister  and  brothers  and  their 
families  in  the  U.K.  for  their  sad,  untimely  loss. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Derek's  sister,  Mrs 
Jill  Bull  of  Cold  Overton,  Rutland  for  insights  into 
his  life  in  a  family  setting,  and  for  information  on 
his  early  years. 

David  Wells 


Obituary 

Meas  Chendamony 


Meas  Chendamony  (Mony),  who  died  in  early 
March  2000,  was  a  senior  officer  of  the  Wildlife 
Protection  Office  of  the  Department  of  Forestry 
and  Wildlife  in  Cambodia.  Mony  contracted 
malaria  during  a  bird  survey  with  FFI  in  the 
Cardamom  mountains,  southwest  Cambodia,  and 
died  shortly  after  in  a  family  home  in  Kompong 
Chnang  Province. 

His  was  the  second  recent  death  of  a  wildlife 
official  from  malaria,  after  Sam  Veasna  who  died 
100  days  previously.  Mony  was  an  orphan,  his 
parents  having  been  killed  during  the  time  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  He  studied  in  Varannaes,  near 
Moscow,  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  from  1988  to 
1994,  graduating  with  a  degree  in  forestry 


engineering.  On  his  return  to  Cambodia  he  joined 
the  Wildlife  Protection  Office  and  for  the  last  few 
years  he  had  worked  very  hard  to  help  develop 
the  Phnom  Tamao  Zoological  Garden  and  Wildlife 
Rescue  Centre,  outside  of  Phnom  Penh,  where  his 
job  entailed  the  care  of  the  collection  of  large 
waterbirds,  including  breeding  Painted  Storks, 
and  looking  after  the  museum  and  reference 
collection. 

Mony  spent  his  life  with  us  working  to  save 
wildlife  on  Earth.  His  death  means  that  we  have 
lost  another  active  conservationist  in  Cambodia. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  brother  and  two  sisters. 

Keo  Omaliss 
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Survey  of  Mrs  Hume’s 
Pheasant  in  north-eastern 
India 

@  LEICA 


Conservation  Fund 

Compiled  by  Marcus  Kohler  with  additional  contributions  from 

Carol  Inskipp,  Mark  Gurney  and  Geoff  Hilton 


CHANGES  TO  CONSERVATION  COMMITTEE 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Mark  Gurney  and  Geoff  Hilton  onto 
the  conservation  committee.  Mark  will  be  dealing  with  projects 
from  Thailand,  Malaysia  and  Vietnam  while  Geoff  Hilton  has 
taken  control  of  the  northern  states  of  India  together  with  Pakistan. 
Our  thanks  to  Phil  Benstead,  now  travelling  round  the  Orient  and 
to  Anny  Andaryati,  who  has  returned  to  Indonesia,  for  their 
dedicated  work  on  the  committee.  They  are  both  missed. 


MAJOR  AWARDS  2 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  winners  of  our  two  major  awards 
for  2000.  This  year  the  Forktail-Leica  award  is  to  fund  valuable 
survey  work  in  north-east  India  on  Mrs  Hume's  Pheasant 
Syrmaticus  humiae.  This  is  the  12th  year  of  sponsorship  by  Leica 
Cameras  and  OBC  would  like  to  express  gratitude  for  their 
continued  support.  This  is  the  eighth  time  that  this  award  has 
been  won  by  an  applicant  from  India,  highlighting  the  quality  of 
ornithological  research  there. 

Likewise,  the  continued  support  of  WildWings  has  enabled 
this  years  OBC /WildWings  Conservation  Award  to  be  given  to  a 
NGO  in  Java,  Indonesia,  to  undertake  wildlife  camps  for  children 
in  Pangandaran  National  Park.  This  is  the  sixth  year  of  WildWings 
support  and  the  first  year  this  award  has  gone  to  an  applicant 
from  Indonesia.  Awards  in  previous  years  have  gone  to  projects 
in  Cambodia,  India,  Nepal,  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines. 

We  have  also  awarded  nine  small  grants  -  to  five  projects  in 
India,  two  in  Nepal,  one  in  China  and  our  first  to  a  project  in 
Singapore. 


FORKTAIL-LEICA  AWARD 


This  year's  Forktail-Leica  Award  will  support  survey  work  on 
the  little-known  and  highly  endangered  Mrs  Hume's  Pheasant 
Syrmaticus  humiae.  Rapid  habitat  destruction  and  unsustainable 
levels  of  hunting  have  driven  this  bird  almost  to  extinction  in  India; 
the  only  ether  population  is  in  Myanmar,  and  its  status  is  unclear. 
Dr  Anwaruddin  Choudhury  will  be  using  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  hill  forests  in  the  north-east  Indian  states  of 
Nagaland,  Manipur  and  Mizoram  to  search  for  occupied  sites. 
He  will  also  try  to  locate  the  bird  by  interviewing  villagers  and 
hunters;  this  will  also  give  an  opportunity  for  conservation 
awareness  work.  The  fieldwork  will  take  Dr  Choudhury  to  areas 
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of  potential  importance  for  several  other  threatened  species, 
notably  Blyth's  Tragopan  Tragopan  blythii  and  Rufous-necked 
Hornbill  Aceros  nipalensis.  By  reporting  on  the  location  of  surviving 
populations  and  key  sites,  this  project  will  be  a  crucial  first  step 
in  the  conservation  of  Mrs  Hume's  Pheasant,  and  the  hill  forests 
of  north-east  India. 


OBC/WILDWINGS  CONSERVATION  AWARENESS  AWARD 


Wildlife  camps  in  Bandung, 
Java,  Indonesia 


The  OBC/WildWings  Conservation  Awareness  Award  has  been 
granted  to  a  Javan  NGO:  Yayasan  Konservasi  Alam  Nusantara 
(Konus)  to  undertake  four  wildlife  camps  for  high  school  students 
in  Bandung,  Java,  Indonesia.  The  wildlife  camps  will  aim  to 
promote  awareness  of  the  value  of,  and  threats  to,  Indonesian 
forest  birds  and  mammals  through  a  series  of  wildlife  camps,  each 
involving  15-21  students.  The  camps  will  involve  field  visits  to 
Pangandaran  Nature  Park,  where  techniques  in  wildlife 
observation  will  be  taught  and  slide  shows  will  be  shown  of  the 
local  wildlife.  A  newsletter  will  be  sent  out  to  other  school  students 
and  the  camp  will  help  to  develop  the  local  wildlife  club.  Events 
will  be  monitored  through  questionnaires  to  the  students. 


SMALL  GRANTS 


Winter  bird  survey  in 
Chakrasila  Wildlife 
Sanctuary,  Assam,  India 


Chakrasila  Wildlife  Sanctuary  is  an  important  area  of  moist  hill 
forest  and  wetland  in  the  critically  important  biodiversity  hotspot 
and  Endemic  Bird  Area  of  Assam;  however,  its  avifauna  is  poorly 
known.  Dr  Hillaljyoti  Singha  and  Aaranyak  -  a  local  NGO  -  have 
received  an  OBC  small  grant  to  investigate  the  wintering  birds 
during  early  2001.  Among  the  candidate  species  of  global  concern 
at  the  sites  are  Lesser  Adjutant  Leptoptilos  javanicus  (Vulnerable), 
Pallas's  Fish  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucoryphus  (Vulnerable)  and  Marsh 
Babbler  Pellorneum  palustre  (Vulnerable).  The  survey  team  will 
cover  all  the  main  habitats  and  their  report  will  provide  important 
information  on  some  little-known  birds,  new  management 
recommendations  and  an  assessment  of  the  conservation  status 
of  the  area. 


Ornithological  survey  of  Kerala  state  in  south-west  India  is  rich  in  permanent  wetlands, 

Kerala  wetlands,  SW  India  including  large  rivers,  river  estuaries,  tidal  lagoons,  lakes  and 

man-made  reservoirs.  As  well  as  ducks  and  geese,  there  are 
numerous  other  wetland  birds  including  resident  egrets, 
cormorants,  fish  eagles,  fish  owls,  rails,  pratincoles  and  terns,  as 
well  as  wintering  waders,  terns  and  gulls.  Globally  threatened 
species  which  could  potentially  be  recorded  include  Spot-billed 
Pelican  Pelecanus  philippensis,  Pallas's  Fish  Eagle  Haliaeetus 
leucoryphus  and  Indian  Skimmer  Rynchops  albicollis.  A  small  grant 
of  £500  has  been  made  to  Dr  V.  J.  Zacharias  and  Dr  A.  J.  Gaston  to 
survey  a  selection  of  the  major  wetlands  throughout  the  state 
during  the  winter  season  from  January  to  March  and  October  to 
December  2001  to  determine  the  distribution  of  water-associated 
birds. 
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Conservation  awareness  in 
Kerala  schools,  India 


Support  for  ornithology 
course  at  the  Rishi  Valley 
Education  Centre,  Arunachal 
Pradesh,  India 


Survey  of  Straw-headed 
Bulbul  in  Singapore 


A  small  grant  of  £500  has  been  awarded  to  Anitha  S.  to  continue 
her  work  to  increase  conservation  awareness  of  birds  amongst 
schoolchildren  of  a  traditional  farming  community  in  Palakkad 
district,  northern  Kerala,  close  to  the  Silent  Valley  National  Park. 
The  project  will  take  place  between  January  and  June  2001  and 
the  main  target  will  be  groups  of  100  children  aged  10  to  13  years, 
in  five  schools.  Existing  local  knowledge  about  birds  is  dwindling 
due  to  modernisation  and  the  spread  of  urban  values.  This 
traditional  knowledge  in  identifying  birds  will  be  documented 
and  passed  on  to  the  children  who  form  the  next  generation.  The 
children  will  also  be  taught  to  identify  and  understand  the 
diversity  of  avifauna  in  their  area  using  slides,  audio  tapes  and 
fieldwork.  The  species  richness  and  composition  of  three  habitats 
(a  sacred  grove,  a  homestead  with  high  diversity  and  a  riparian 
habitat)  will  be  analysed  through  daily  observations  made  by  the 
children.  The  results  will  serve  as  an  index  of  the  biodiversity  of 
the  area. 


The  Rishi  Valley  Education  Centre  runs  home  study  courses  in 
ornithology  of  six  months  duration,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month.  The  aims  of  the  course  are  to  encourage  awareness 
of  bird  conservation.  A  total  of  24  lessons  is  sent  by  post  together 
with  test  papers.  The  lessons  are  based  on  a  specifically  designed 
syllabus  covering  all  aspects  of  avian  biology,  conservation 
principles  and  ecology.  A  field  study  course  for  30  students  is 
conducted  in  April  each  year  and  only  food  costs  are  charged. 
Participants  receive  a  certificate  on  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course.  To  make  the  course  affordable  to  less  affluent  people,  such 
as  students,  housewives  and  senior  citizens,  a  50%  concession  fee 
is  offered.  During  the  period  April  1997  to  October  1999  over  325 
students  aged  from  15  to  70  and  from  all  walks  of  life  enrolled  for 
the  course  with  80%  of  the  students  benefiting  from  the  concession 
fees.  The  Rishi  Valley  Centre's  project  team  (Directors,  S 
Rangaswami,  S  Sridhar  and  Dr  V  Santharam)  aims  to  train  at  least 
500  students  every  year.  A  small  grant  of  £500  will  significantly 
contribute  towards  the  concession  scheme. 


Trixie  Tan  has  been  awarded  a  small  grant  of  £400  to  survey  the 
Straw-headed  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  zeylanicus.  This  once  common 
species,  found  in  the  Greater  Sundas  and  the  Thai-Malay  peninsula 
is  now  classified  as  vulnerable  and  has  declined  dramatically 
throughout  its  range,  largely  because  of  its  attractive  song  which 
has  led  to  a  great  demand  in  the  cage-bird  industry.  It  is  believed 
that  only  60  individuals  remain  in  Singapore.  The  project  will 
include  a  census  and  a  compilation  of  historical  records  to  give 
an  estimate  of  the  current  population  and  to  assess  habitat  and 
nest  site  preferences.  Data  on  productivity  will  also  be  collected, 
providing  information  on  breeding  success  in  the  habitats  being 
studied.  Opportunities  to  raise  awareness  of  the  plight  of  this 
songbird  will  be  taken  to  promote  the  idea  of  hearing  this  species 
sing  in  the  wild  rather  than  from  a  cage. 
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Conservation  of  the 
threatened  birds  of 
Yancheng  Marshes,  China 


Wang  Hui  has  been  awarded  a  small  grant  to  undertake  a  project 
estimating  the  status  of  globally  threatened  species  at  Yancheng 
marshes  in  east  China.  This  marsh  is  an  important  wintering 
ground  for  Black-faced  Spoonbill  Platalea  minor  and  Red-crowned 
crane  Grus  japonensis  with  estimates  of  up  to  10%  and  50% 
respectively  of  the  world's  population  wintering  at  this  site  in  the 
last  six  years.  The  project  aims  to  survey  the  site  regularly  and 
collect  data  on  the  extent  of  local  bird  poaching.  It  will  also  include 
an  educational  element  to  investigate  alternatives  to  exploitation 
of  the  avifauna  of  the  marsh. 


Bird  Conservation  Nepal 
newsletter  translation 


Ananta  Bhattarai  of  Bird  Conservation  Nepal  (BCN)  has  been 
awarded  a  small  grant  to  translate  and  distribute  a  Nepali 
language  version  of  "Danphe",  the  BCN  newsletter.  Using  the 
previously  published  English  newsletter  as  a  baseline,  four 
different  issues  will  be  produced  in  Nepali  during  2001,  with  a 
circulation  of  1500  copies. 


Population  status  and 
distribution  of  Bengal 
Florican  in  Royal  Chitwan 
National  Park,  Nepal 


Bijay  Tamang  has  been  awarded  a  small  grant  to  undertake  a 
survey  of  Bengal  Florican  Houbaropsis  bengalensis  in  the  Royal 
Chitwan  National  Park,  Nepal.  The  applicant  has  been  involved 
in  previous  surveys  of  this  species  in  the  Royal  Bardia,  Suklphanta, 
and  Koshi  Tappu  protected  areas  and  the  work  in  Chitwan  will 
enable  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  population  of  this  endangered 
species  in  protected  areas  in  Nepal.  The  results  of  Bijay's  previous 
OBC  sponsored  work  with  Nabin  Baral  in  the  Royal  Suklaphanta 
Wildlife  Reserve  are  summarised  below. 


CONSERVATION  FUND:  REPORTS  OF  GRANT  ASSISTED  WORK 


We  are  publishing  details  of  four  reports  received  since  the  last 
bulletin  including  important  work  on  Bengal  Florican  in  Nepal, 
and  the  Birdquest  sponsored  Swamp  Francolin  project  on  the 
Indian  Terai.  From  India  we  have  received  a  summary  of  work 
undertaken  in  the  Western  Ghats  and  a  revealing  report  outlining 
the  importance  of  Nameri  National  Park  in  Assam  for  globally 
threatened  species.  Finally,  we  have  the  outcome  of  a  conservation 
awareness  project  in  Sri  Fanka. 


Population  status  and 
distribution  of  Bengal 
Floricans  in  Royal 
Suklaphanta  Wildlife 
Reserve,  Nepal 

(A  detailed  account  of  this  study  will 
be  published  in  the  next  OBC 
Bulletin  -  eds.) 


Bengal  Florican  Houbaropsis  bengalensis  has  a  known  population 
of  fewer  than  300-400  individuals,  and  has  experienced  an 
alarming  decline  throughout  its  range  as  its  grassland  habitat  has 
been  lost  to  cultivation,  afforestation  or  been  degraded  by 
overgrazing.  The  Royal  Suklaphanta  Wildlife  Reserve  (RSWR)  is 
situated  in  the  far-western  development  region  of  Nepal  and 
extends  for  305  Km2.  It  was  established  largely  because  of  its 
Imperata  cylindrica  grasslands  (phantas),  the  type  favoured  by 
Bengal  Floricans.  It  also  supports  small  populations  of  Elephant 
and  Bengal  Tiger,  and  268  bird  species  have  been  recorded. 
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Effects  of  habitat  alteration 
on  the  birds  of  the  Western 
Ghats,  India 


Important  florican  habitats  were  visited  during  the  breeding 
season  when  the  territorial  males  were  easily  seen  during  their 
aerial  display  Ten  days  of  surveying  took  place  between  5-14  May 
2000,  concentrating  on  the  Suklaphanta  grassland.  The  survey 
found  10  male  and  two  sub-adult  Bengal  Floricans  in  Suklaphanta 
but  none  in  either  Karaiya,  Hariya  or  Singhpur  phantas.  However, 
one  park  official  reported  two  male  birds  displaying  in  Karaiya 
phanta. 

Major  threats  to  the  floricans  were  identified  as  follows:  fire, 
predation  by  Jackals  Canis  aureus  and  grassland  succession  to 
scrub.  There  is  no  harvesting  of  grassland  at  Suklaphanta,  nor  is 
there  any  controlled  burning  by  park  management  and  thus  in 
the  dry  season  uncontrolled  fires  coincide  with  the  breeding  season 
of  floricans.  The  grasslands  of  Karaiya  and  Haraiya  were  also 
heavily  grazed  by  domestic  cattle. 

The  recorded  population  of  12  individuals  is  lower  than 
previous  studies  and  it  is  thought  that  the  population  is  slowly 
dwindling  rather  than  being  maintained.  No  females  were 
recorded  and  it  is  estimated  that  probably  no  more  than  30 
floricans  remain  in  the  RSWR. 

The  survey  calls  for  better  grassland  management,  control  of 
over-grazing,  control  of  shrub  growth  and  predators  and 
radiotelemetry  research  to  study  the  movement  of  floricans  outside 
the  breeding  season. 

Bijay  Tamang  and  Nabin  Baral 
PO  Box  907,  Kathmandu,  Nepal 


In  southern  India,  evergreen  forests  are  now  confined  to  the 
Western  Ghats  of  Kerala,  Karnataka  and  Tamil  Nadu.  Most  forests 
in  Kerala  and  Tamil  Nadu  have  been  much  degraded  by  human 
activities  in  recent  decades  with  forests  changing  from  moist 
evergreen  to  deciduous  as  they  are  opened  up.  Surveys  were 
carried  out  between  19  February  and  24  March  2000  to  determine 
changes  in  the  habitat  structure  and  the  abundance  of  some  of  the 
important  bird  species,  including  two  threatened  Western  Ghats 
endemics:  White-bellied  Shortwing  Brachypteryx  major  and  Broad¬ 
tailed  Grassbird  Schoenicola  platyura.  The  surveys  were  carried  in 
the  Wvnaad  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Mukruthi  National  Park,  Kalakad 
Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Periyar  Tiger  Reserve  and  Eravikulam  National 
Park.  Unfortunately  no  Broad-tailed  Grassbirds  were  located 
[. however ,  the  surveys  were  made  outside  the  breeding  season,  when  this 
skulking  species  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  -  eds.\.  There  were 
only  two  records  of  White-bellied  Shortwing,  some  200  m  apart 
on  consecutive  days  in  an  abandoned  tea  garden  in  Mukruthi 
National  Park,  Tamil  Nadu.  The  Broad-tailed  Grassbird  inhabits 
high  altitude  grasslands  and  White-bellied  Shortwing  frequents 
moist  undergrowth  in  evergreen  and  semi-evergreen  forest  in 
densely  wooded  ravines  and  hollows  ("sholas").  High  altitude 
grasslands  are  planted  with  eucalyptus  and  other  exotic  plants  in 
Wynaad  Wildlife  Sanctuary  in  Kerala.  In  Eravikulam  National 
Park  in  Kerala  and  Mukruthi  National  Park  in  Tamil  Nadu  the 
growing  tea  industry  and  a  new  dam  in  the  latter  area  pose  severe 
threats  to  the  ecosystem. 
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Avifaunal  diversity  and 
habitat  characteristics  of 
Nameri  National  Park 


Other  noteworthy  species  endemic  to  the  Western  Ghats 
recorded  during  the  survey  were:  White-bellied  Treepie  Dendrocitta 
leucogastra,  Malabar  Whistling  Thrush  Myophonus  horsfieldii,  Black- 
and-orange  Flycatcher  Ficedula  nigrorufa,  Nilgiri  Flycatcher 
Eumyias  albicaudata,  White-bellied  Blue  Flycatcher  Cyornis  pallipes, 
Niigiri  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  cachinnans,  Grey-breasted 
Laughingthrush  G.  jerdoni  and  Nilgiri  Pipit  Anthus  nilghiriensis. 
Two  globally  threatened  species  were  found:  Great  Hornbill 
Buceros  bicornis  and  Nilgiri  Laughingthrush.  Black-and-Orange 
Flycatcher,  Nilgiri  Flycatcher,  Grey-breasted  Laughingthrush  and 
Nigiri  Pipit  are  all  near-threatened  species.  In  Wynaad  Wildlife 
Sanctuary  a  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  was  seen,  which  had  not  been 
previously  recorded  there,  and  also  a  possible  Jerdon's  Baza 
Aviceda  jerdoni ,  which  is  now  apparently  very  rare  in  Kerala. 

Dr  G.  Maheswaran. 

Bombay  Natural  History  Society 
Hornbill  House,  S.B  Singh  Road,  Mumbai,  400023  India 


Nameri  National  Park  is  one  of  the  oldest  protected  areas  in  India, 
but  until  this  study,  funded  by  a  1997  OBC  small  grant,  one  of  the 
least  well-documented.  The  200  knr  National  Park  comprises 
mainly  semi-evergreen  forest,  with  numerous  small  rivers  and 
areas  of  grassland.  It  forms  part  of  the  Assam  Plains  Endemic 
Bird  Area,  and  the  Indo-Burma  biodiversity  hotspot. 

During  fieldwork  conducted  between  October  1997  and  April 
1999,  the  authors  made  eight  trips  to  the  study  area,  recording 
the  avifauna,  habitat  characteristics  and  conservation  status  of 
the  park  by  foot,  raft,  and  elephant. 

The  study  recorded  363  bird  species;  mostly  forest  species,  but 
also  a  significant  number  of  wetland  species.  An  astonishing 
fourteen  globally  threatened  species  were  recorded,  along  with 
five  restricted-range  species.  Of  particular  importance  was  the 
resident  population  of  the  Endangered  White-winged  Duck  Cairina 
scutulata  that  the  authors  studied  in  detail.  There  are  an  estimated 
40  individuals  in  the  park,  and  a  female  with  twelve  chicks  was 
recorded  during  July.  Several  other  globally  threatened  waterbirds 
were  found  in  the  riverine  wetlands,  notably  the  endangered 
White-bellied  Heron  Ardea  insignis  and  Nordmann's  Greenshank 
Tringa  guttifer,  Lesser  Adjutant  Leptoptilos  javanicus  and  Swamp 
Francolin  Francolinus  gularis,  while  a  single  Masked  Finfoot 
Heliopais  personata  was  the  first  record  in  Assam  for  several 
decades.  Among  the  four  hornbill  species  recorded  during  the 
survey  were  two  pairs  of  the  vulnerable  Rufous-cheeked  Hornbill 
Aceros  nipalensis. 

It  appears  that  Nameri  comprises  an  extremely  high  quality 
example  of  Assamese  semi-evergreen  forest,  along  with  small  but 
exceptional  riverine  wetlands.  The  population  of  White-winged 
Duck  and  perhaps  hornbills  is  probably  lower  than  historically, 
due  to  the  removal  of  large  timber  trees  by  loggers,  but  logging 
and  poaching  have  been  reduced  in  the  area  since  the  formal 
declaration  of  National  Park  status  in  1997.  However,  this  study 
emphasises  that  the  key  conservation  problems  are  insufficient 
personnel  and  supporting  infrastructure  for  the  dedicated  but 
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hard-pressed  staff  of  the  park.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  situation 
can  be  improved,  now  that  the  global  importance  of  the  site  has 
been  so  clearly  demonstrated. 

Dr  Prasanta  Kumar  Saikia  &  Mrs  Malabika  Kakati  (Saikia) 

Animal  Ecology  &  Wildlife  Biology  Lab 
Department  of  Zoology,  Gauhati  University 
Guwahati  -  781014,  Assam,  INDIA. 


Conservation  awareness  in 
Matara  District,  Sri  Lanka 


JETWING  tk 

'HOTELS 


An  OBC  small  grant  of  £500,  sponsored  by  Jetwings  was  awarded 
to  initiate  an  awareness  programme  on  birds  and  the  environment 
for  school  children  in  Matara  district,  Sri  Lanka  in  1999.  Matara 
district  is  the  main  education  centre  in  southern  Sri  Lanka  where 
a  large  number  of  schools  are  located.  In  recent  years  nature 
conservation  has  been  given  top  priority  in  development  efforts 
in  the  region  and  environmental  studies  have  been  incorporated 
into  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  education.  It  is,  however, 
believed  that  non-formal  environmental  education  will  contribute 
substantially  towards  greater  environmental  awareness  in  Sri 
Lanka  through  schoolchildren  transmitting  their  knowledge  to 
wider  sections  of  the  society. 

Over  600  students  and  teachers  directly  participated  in  our 
programme  which  was  carried  out  by  trained  ornithologists  from 
the  Ruhuna  University  Bird  Club.  Initially  six  bird  clubs  were 
established  in  the  main  schools  during  1999  followed  by  another 
23  clubs  in  year  2000  in  rural  areas.  Two  to  three  teachers  manage 
each  school  club.  In  addition  a  club  was  formed  in  the  region's 
Teacher  Training  Centre.  Two  workshops  were  held  in  1999  and 
in  the  following  year  six  workshops  on  forest  and  wetland  birds 
were  conducted.  Around  40  to  50  schoolchildren  aged  12  to  16 
years  and  their  teachers  participated  in  each  two-day  programme. 
The  first  day  was  spent  on  introducing  birdwatching  techniques 
followed  by  a  field  trip  the  next  day  to  Bundala  Sanctuary  where 
the  participants  had  the  opportunity  to  practise  what  they  had 
learnt.  The  accompanying  lecture  programme  was  based  on  three 
topics:  Why  study  birds?.  Bird  and  their  habitats,  and  Bird 
identification.  The  participants  were  given  hand-outs  on  these 
topics.  A  video  film  on  Sri  Lankan  birds  and  slides  were  used  as 
teaching  aids.  All  participants  were  trained  to  maintain  a  field 
notebook.  A  two-day  workshop  was  conducted  in  year  2000  to 
train  two  teachers  from  each  of  the  clubs  to  enable  them  to  teach 
students  to  carry  out  nature  projects  in  their  schools.  A  three  day 
exhibition  Birds  of  Sri  Lanka  was  held  in  collaboration  with  the 
Field  Ornithology  Group  of  Sri  Lanka  from  4-7  April  2000.  Over 
3,000  students  attended  the  exhibition  which  was  considered 
highly  successful.  The  region's  education  authorities  were  kept 
well  informed  of  the  programme's  activities. 

The  awareness  programme  was  very  popular  amongst  the 
younger  schoolchildren.  An  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programme  was  carried  out  using  a  questionnaire  and  the 
students'  field  notebooks.  The  awareness  programme  has  been 
highly  praised  by  the  teachers  who  were  involved.  A  number  of 
requests  from  schools  have  been  received  and  so  we  are  planning 
to  continue  to  expand  our  activities  in  2001  although  we  cannot 
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respond  to  all  the  requests.  We  intend  to  publish  a  newsletter  with 
contributions  from  the  members  of  school  clubs.  The  Ministry  of 
Forestry  and  Environment  has  come  forward  to  sponsor  some  of 
our  programme  in  the  future. 

Dr  Asoka  Gunawardena 
Department  of  Animal  Science,  Faculty  of  Agriculture 
Universitey  of  Ruhuna,  Kamburipitiya,  Sri  Lanka 


Status  and  distribution  of 
the  Swamp  Francolin  in  the 
North  Indian  Terai 


The  Swamp  Francolin  Francolinus  gularis  was  once  found  in  wet 
grasslands  in  northern  India,  Nepal  and  Bangladesh,  in  the 
floodplains  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  terai 
—  the  alluvial  plain  between  the  southern  Himalayas  and  the 
Gangetic  Plain.  Habitat  destruction  has  now  confined  it  to  a 
number  of  isolated  pockets,  which  are  also  important  for  other 
globally  threatened  species,  such  as  Swamp  Deer  Cervus  duvauceli, 
Hispid  Hare  Caprolagus  hispidus  and  Bengal  Florican  Houbaropsis 
bengalensis.  It  is  probably  extinct  in  Bangladesh,  and  is  considered 
globally  vulnerable,  with  a  declining  population  of  fewer  than 
10,000  individuals. 

This  study,  generously  sponsored  by  Birdquest,  built  on  the 
author's  experience  in  developing  new  census  techniques  for  the 
species,  primarily  by  recording  calls  immediately  after  dawn.  57 
wetland  sites  in  the  terai  were  visited,  mainly  in  Uttar  Pradesh, 
during  March  1998.  The  species  was  found  at  24  of  35  sites  where 
dawn  call-counts  were  conducted,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  136  calling  birds  (each  calling  bird  was  assumed  to  represent  a 
pair).  Pilibhit  and  Lakhimpur  Kheri  Districts  held  the  majority  of 
calling  birds,  with  a  particularly  large  population  of  c.50  singing 
birds  in  the  grasslands  bordering  a  man-made  canal  in  Pilibhit 
Reserve  Forest,  and  another  major  population  in  Dudwa  National 
Park.  A  series  of  small  patches  of  habitat  in  the  central  and  western 
terai  did  not  produce  records  of  the  species,  perhaps  due  to  their 
isolation  from  large  source  populations. 

Tall  grass  wetlands  appear  to  be  favoured,  but  it  appeared  that 
moderate  levels  of  grazing  and  disturbance  were  not  significantly 
detrimental  to  the  species.  Several  sites  were  tiny  and  isolated, 
and  there  must  be  some  concern  about  the  long-term  viability  of 
their  populations.  Nine  of  the  24  occupied  sites  are  currently 
protected.  A  significant  problem  at  some  of  these  sites  appears  to 
be  inappropriate  management,  particularly  grassland  burning 
aimed  at  improving  habitat  for  rhino  and  swamp  deer.  When 
burning  occurs  during  the  francolin  breeding  season,  it  can  have 
a  major  impact.  Eleven  of  the  other  sites  are  Reserve  Forests,  and 
the  authors  suggest  that  the  designation  of  these  sites  —  especially 
Pilhibit  Reserve  Forest,  which  also  holds  Swamp  Deer,  Hog  Deer 
and  probably  Bengal  Florican  —  as  protected  areas  would  be  a 
valuable  step  towards  conservation  of  this  species.  This  study 
sheds  new  light  on  the  distribution  and  ecology  of  the  Swamp 
Francolin,  and  sets  a  clear  agenda  for  conservation  action  for  the 
species. 

Salim  Javed 

Department  of  Wildlife  Sciences,  Aligarh  Muslim  University 

Aligarh  202  002,  India 
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Gurney's  Pitta  Campaign  update 

—  May  2001 


This  report  is  intended  to  update  the  previous 
reports  published  on  p  42  &  43  of  Bulletin  31  and 
p  41  -  43  of  Bulletin  32.  Any  reader  unfamiliar 
with  the  progress  of  the  campaign  thus  far  is 
recommended  to  refer  to  the  previous  reports. 

Position  at  KNC  site 

One  result  of  the  publicity  generated  by  the  OBC 
Campaign  over  the  last  12  months  has  been  an 
increased  awareness  amongst  'listers'  of  the  plight 
of  Gurney's  Pitta,  resulting  in  an  increase  in 
visitors  to  site  anxious  to  see  the  bird.  Those 
wishing  to  add  the  species  to  their  personal  lists, 
quickly  establish  that  the  best  chance  to  observe 
the  bird  is  during  the  breeding  season.  This 
naturally  adds  to  concerns  that  disturbance  may 
jeopardise  breeding  success  for  a  species  with 
such  a  small  population.  Many  of  the  visiting 
birders  are  not  members  of  the  Club,  and  sadly  it 
has  become  evident  that  not  all  have  always  had 
the  bird's  best  interest  at  heart!  In  other  words, 
there  have  been  some  visitors  whose 
determination  to  see  the  bird  over  rode  all  other 
considerations.  OBC  has  attempted  to  introduce 
a  'Code  of  Conduct'  for  visitors  at  site  during  the 
2001  season  which  in  particular  emphasised  the 
undesirability  of  playing  tapes  to  lure  out  the 
birds.  Council  recognised  that  as  the  OBC  has  no 
official  standing  at  the  site,  it  was  necessary  to 
rely  on  visitors'  good  will  and  instincts  for 
conservation  to  observe  the  code  and  that  things 
might  not  always  run  smoothly.  Doug  Judell  an 
OBC  member  volunteered  to  stay  at  site  during 
April  and  May  to  make  visitors  aware  of  the  code, 
to  observe  behaviour  and  to  assist  in  any  way  that 
seemed  appropriate  and  helpful.  This  has  proved 
a  very  worthwhile  exercise,  although  not  always 
in  the  ways  anticipated  and  Doug  has  experienced 
some  awkward  moments!  It  is  sad  to  have  to 
record  the  above,  particularly  when  other  reports 
point  up  the  responsible  attitude  of  many  visitors 
to  conservation  and  endorse  the  responsible 
behaviour  of  the  local  guides. 

Thanks  to  Doug's  presence,  we  have  been  able 
to  glean  more  information  concerning  the  local 
situation  etc  than  had  been  possible  on  brief  site 


visits  and  from  reports  by  visitors,  very  helpful 
though  these  continue  to  be!  OBC  Council  now 
has  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the  problems  faced 
locally.  On  behalf  of  the  Club,  OBC  Council 
wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Doug 
for  his  efforts. 

The  use  of  screening  [hides]  in  some  pitta 
territories  which  has  been  developed  locally  by 
Yotin  Meekaeo  from  suggestions  coming 
originally  from  OBC  Conservation  officer  Marcus 
Kohler  has  at  times  been  beneficial  in  offering 
visitors  better  viewing  opportunities  whilst 
distancing  them  from  the  birds.  Other  more 
controversial  developments  are  still  under 
investigation  and  the  whole  situation  will  be  fully 
reviewed  during  the  Secretary's  next  visit  at  the 
end  of  May.  It  is  anticipated  that  after 
consultations  a  revised  'Code  of  Conduct'  will  be 
prepared  and  made  available  to  potential  visitors 
prior  to  their  arrival  on  site. 

OBC  Council  would  like  to  remind  all  those 
planning  to  visit  the  site  that  one  major  cause  for 
the  concern  about  the  behaviour  and  etiquette  of 
visitors  is  the  allegation  that  the  main  reason  for 
the  decline  of  the  species  is  disturbance  by 
visitors,  not  the  loss  of  habitat.  This  allegation  has 
been  made  by  local  people,  picked  up  by  officials 
and  used  as  an  excuse  for  lack  of  activity  in  the 
key  area  of  habitat  protection.  Council  is 
determined  to  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that 
this  allegation  cannot  be  repeated  in  future. 

Sadly  the  encroachment  continues,  although 
not  at  an  accelerating  pace,  whilst  poaching  and 
trapping  are  also  still  rife.  A  surveillance 
programme  has  been  agreed  with  Yotin  Meekaeo, 
although  this  will  not  involve  any  intervention. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  no  firm  assessment  of  the 
number  of  pitta  territories  in  2001  has  been  made 
locally,  despite  rumours /reports  to  the  contrary. 
A  survey  by  Yotin  Meekaeo  of  the  nearby  Aw  Tong 
area  in  Trang  province  is  currently  in  hand.  This 
area  contained  up  to  four  pairs  of  Gurney's  Pitta 
in  the  late  80s  but  has  not  been  systematically 
examined  in  recent  years. 

OBC  Council  request  all  Club  members  who 
know  of  friends  or  groups  who  are  planning  to 
visit  KNC  during  2001/2002  to  request  them  to 
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contact  the  Club  [Marcus  Kohler/Brian  Sykes] 
prior  to  their  visit  for  information  and  advice.  You 
could  also  encourage  them  to  join  the  Club! 

Discussions  with  the  Royal  Forestry 
Department 

During  a  visit  to  Thailand  in  late  March,  the 
Secretary  visited  the  new  Director  of  Wild  Life 
Conservation  of  the  RFD  in  Bangkok.  The  Director 
confirmed  the  commitment  to  try  to  honour  the 
very  significant  pledges  made  by  the  Director- 
General  which  were  reported  in  Bulletin  32.  He 
had  sent  up  a  project  team  and  had  already  visited 
the  site.  The  Secretary  plans  to  pay  a  further  visit 
to  the  RFD  in  May/June. 

Other  Initiatives/Project  Proposals 

Regretably  due  to  internal  problems  within  WFT, 
the  proposed  community  project  at  KNC  [see 
Bulletin  32]  has  been  shelved  until  such  time  as 
appropriate  resources  are  available. 

An  interesting  new  initiative  which  may 
involve  offering  training  to  RFD  rangers/ 
wardens  employed  at  KNC  is  currently  being 
explored  thanks  to  an  initiative  by  OBC  member 
Alex  Napier  who  is  hoping  to  raise  funding  for 
the  project  through  his  links  with  the  Rotary 
Organisation  in  Thailand.  The  project  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  during  the  Secretary's 
forthcoming  visit. 

Publicity  and  Press  Campaigns 

We  have  continued  with  our  attempts  to  gain 
publicity  for  our  campaign  whenever  and 
wherever  possible!  A  contact  with  the  British 
Embassy  in  Bangkok  lead  to  an  article  on 
Gurney's  Pitta  appearing  in  the  January/ 
February  2001  edition  of  'Britain  in  Thailand',  a 
publication  produced  by  the  Embassy  and 
distributed  in  Thailand.  It  has  a  circulation  of 
about  3000  copies  including  Thai  government 
departments  as  well  as  British  and  Thai 
businesses. 

Thanks  to  connections  made  by  Council 
member  David  Blakesley,  the  OBC  Secretary  was 
also  interviewed  by  Ploy  Kaem  Petch  Magazine 
during  his  November  2000  visit  to  Bangkok.  The 
result  was  a  13  page  spread  in  a  recent  issue  of 
this  rather  'glossy'  magazine  said  to  be  read  by 
members  of  the  Thai  Royal  Family.  The  article 
came  complete  with  several  pictures  of  Gurney's 
Pitta,  photographs  of  the  'Save  Gurney's  Pitta'  T- 


shirt,  a  picture  of  a  Black-capped  Kingfisher  and 
rather  too  many  of  Brian!  The  text  is  in  Thai  but 
the  Secretary  has  been  assured  by  David  Blakesley 
and  friends  in  Thailand  that  the  article  does 
highlight  the  plight  of  Gurney's  Pitta! 

Fund  raising 

During  the  last  6  months,  OBC  members  and 
other  supporters  have  continued  to  work  to  raise 
funds  for  the  campaign.  Our  thanks  go  to  the 
German  group  'Birding  Plus'  who  collected 
almost  £200,  and  Club  4500  ( a  section  of  the  Dutch 
Birding  Association)  who  raised  £168  on  DBA  day. 
Club  member  Dennis  Weir  and  two  friends  won 
the  Northern  Ireland  Birders  Association  annual 
quiz,  and  donated  the  prize  to  the  fund,  and  Hong 
Kong  member  Paul  Leader  donated  his 
photography  publication  fee  from  Dutch  Birding. 

Our  thanks  also  go  to  Anthony  Collerton  for 
his  substantial  donation. 

However,  probably  the  most  notable 
individual  achievement  to  date  is  member  Chris 
Gooddie's  participation  in  the  2001  London 
Marathon.  The  following  paragraphs  are  extracts 
from  Chris's  own  account  of  the  event  as  it 
appeared  in  OrientalBirding  [edited  only  for 
reasons  of  space]: 

"Training  started  in  earnest  a  year  ago  and 
intensified  to  5  days  a  week  from  January.  Birding 
highlights  during  the  training  period  included 
surviving  a  5  mile  run  through  the  humidity  and 
traffic  in  Bangkok,  after  seeing  Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper  at  Samut  Sakhon;  running  to  and  from 
the  Meiji  Jingu  in  central  Tokyo,  when  a  Red- 
flanked  Bluetail  and  3  Gray  Buntings  were  seen 
between  sessions;  running  around  Central  Park 
New  York,  seeing  15  species  of  warbler  and  6 
thrushes  in  an  extended  rest  period,  and  finding 
2  new  breeding  sites  for  Common  Kingfisher 
around  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  UK! 

After  more  than  600  miles  of  training,  I  felt 
ready  for  the  race  on  Sunday  22  April.  The  first  3 
miles  were  very  slow  owing  to  the  sheer  number 
of  runners  and  I  spent  the  whole  race  passing 
people!  The  atmosphere  in  the  early  stages  was 
great,  with  thousands  of  people  in  the  East  End 
of  London  turning  out  to  cheer  the  runners  on.  I 
felt  great  at  13  miles  (crossing  Tower  Bridge)  not 
least  because  I  passed  the  4-time  Olympic  Gold 
Medal  winner,  rower  Steve  Redgrave  halfway 
over! 

The  second  half  is  a  bit  of  a  blur,  as 
concentration  and  sheer  pain  took  over.  By  17 
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miles  things  were  becoming  much  harder,  and  by 
22  miles  I  was  in  considerable  pain,  I  even  started 
visualising  pristine  forests  full  of  calling  Gurney's 
Pittas  to  try  to  remain  positive!  At  25  miles  the 
legs  started  to  do  whatever  the  hell  they  felt  like, 
and  it  became  difficult  to  maintain  co-ordination. 
Eiowever,  after  what  seemed  like  an  eternity  I 
finally  entered  the  aptly-named  Birdcage  Walk, 
and  managed  to  sprint  the  last  200  metres  past 
Buckingham  Palace  to  the  finish.  My  time  was 
3hrs,  56mins  44secs,  sub  4  hours  and  inside  my 
target,  and  thus,  after  15  minutes  wondering 
whether  I  was  going  to  die  or  not,  the  euphoria 
set  in." 


Chris's  effort  has  raised  over  £700  to  date,  mainly 
from  the  subscribers  to  OrientalBirding.  Special 
mention  should  go  to  Club  member  Lim  Aun  Tiah 
who  has  collected  over  £270  from  his  friends  and 
fellow  members  in  Malaysia.  It  is  not  too  late  for 
other  members,  hearing  about  this  for  the  first 
time,  to  also  make  a  contribution  to  the  Save 
Gurney's  Pitta  fund  in  recognition  of  this  amazing 
effort  by  our  own  'Pitta thon  Man'!  To  quote  Chris 
again,  he  says  "  I  can  absolutely  guarantee  that  I 
have  genuinely  suffered  to  earn  your  money  for 
the  Pittas. . ..  "  Just  send  your  cheque  or  credit  card 
details  to  the  Club  c/o  'The  Lodge'  and  marking 
the  envelope  'Marathon'. 

If  anyone  else  has  a  great  idea  for  fund  raising 
please  contact  the  Club  right  away! 

Brian  Sykes,  OBC  Secretary 


In  Thailand 

“NATURE  TRAILS” 

UNDERSTANDS  BIRDWATCHERS  BETTER 


We  arrange  and  organize  birdwatching  holidays 
with  experienced  leaders. 

We  also  provide  tour  plans,  bookings  and  cultural 
sightseeing  opportunities  (Thailand/Indochina)  to 
ensure  you  experience  the  ultimate  Natural  and 
Cultural  Heritage  of  Thailand. 

Nature  Trails  Co.  Ltd.,  Bangkok,  Thailand 
Tel :  662-7350644  Fax  :  662-7350638 
Logo  E-mail :  ntrails@samart.co.th 

URL :  www.naturetrailsthailand.com 


SRI  LANKA 

Birding  with  the  specialists 

Jetwing  can  arrange  a 
memorable  birdwatching 
experience  in  this  paradise  isle. 

Contact  Gehan  de  Silva 
Wijeyeratne  (lead  author  of  A 
Birdwatchers  Guide  to  Sri  Lanka 


and  A  Pocket  Photographic 
Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Sri 
Lanka)  or  Amila  Salgado 
for  more  information,  or 
visit  our  website. 
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Jetwing  Eco  Holidays 

f 

Specialists  in  Eco  and  Adventure  Travel 

46/26  Nava m  Mawatha,  Colombo  2. 

Tel:+94  +  1  +  345700. 

Fax  +94  +  1  +  345729. 

E-mail  jetwingeco@sri.lanka.net  website 
www.jetwingeco.com 
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On  the  trail  of  Vietnam's 
endemic  babblers 


Vietnam  supports  a  wide  diversity  of 
laughingthrushes  Garrulacinae  and  babblers 
Timaliini.  This  includes  no  fewer  than  22  species 
of  laughingthrush,  or  nearly  60%  of  species  in  the 
Indo-malayan  Realm.  Of  the  babblers,  no  fewer 
than  75  species  belonging  to  25  genera  occur  in 
Vietnam.  Amongst  this  wealth  of  species,  no 
fewer  than  eight  are  endemic  to  the  Indo-chinese 
sub-region  (four  of  these  are  known  only  from 
Vietnam,  and  only  sight  records  exist  for  the 
presence  of  an  additional  three  in  nearby  Laos). 
Finding  the  endemics  is  likely  to  be  a  high  priority 
for  birdwatchers  visiting  Vietnam.  However,  since 
many  are  enigmatic  and  poorly  known,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  birdwatching  in  Vietnam  often 
presents  particular  challenges,  this  short  feature 
aims  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to  find 
them.  Finding  most  species  is  simply  a  matter  of 
being  in  suitable  habitat  in  the  correct  altitude 
range.  Others,  however,  are  very  local  and  in  these 
instances  I  have  provided  detailed  site 
information.  It  should  go  without  saying  that  your 
chances  will  be  enhanced  significantly  if  you  are 
using  a  tape  recorder.  In  planning  a  visit  to 
Vietnam  pay  particular  attention  to  timing; 
babblers  are  often  conspicuous  during  the 
breeding  season  when  they  are  best  located  by 
call  but  can  be  elusive  and  difficult  to  find  at  other 
times  of  year.  Although  not  a  large  country, 
Vietnam  is  long  and  narrow  covering  many 
degrees  of  latitude  and  seasonality  varies 
dramatically  from  north  to  south.  The  best  time 
to  visit  the  central  highlands  is  during  the  dry 
season,  which  is  also  the  spring.  This  is  from 
January  to  April.  In  some  years  it  may  still  be 
raining  in  January  (especially  in  Kon  Turn  and 
Gia  Lai  provinces)  and  it  usually  begins  raining 
everywhere  again  by  mid-April.  Early  in  the  rainy 
season  this  is  likely  to  be  no  more  than  a  heavy 
afternoon  downpour  which  is  unlikely  to  reduce 
birdwatching  time  significantly.  Extreme  weather 
conditions  in  northern  Vietnam  at  this  season 
sometimes  affect  the  weather  in  the  central 
highlands  and  it  can  be  windy  and  wet  at  times 
in  January  and  February,  especially  at  higher 
elevations  such  as  Mount  Lang  Bian.  The  best  time 
to  visit  Quang  Binh  province  in  central  Vietnam 
is  from  mid-April  to  July  when  it  will  be  hot  and 
dry.  Before  then  it  may  be  cool  with  low  cloud 


and  continuous  drizzle,  which  may  persist  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  From  August  it  will  be  raining 
heavily  everywhere  in  southern  and  central 
Vietnam. 

Note  that  laughingthrush  and  babbler 
taxonomy  is  relatively  poorly  known  and  the  total 
number  of  species  and  genera  is  likely  to  change 
significantly  in  the  coming  years.  Although  some 
splits  have  recently  been  proposed  in  Robson,1  in 
this  article  I  have  taken  a  conservative  approach 
and  have  followed  Inskipp  et  al.,2  also  taking  into 
account  type  descriptions  of  recently  described 
species.  This  article  is  illustrated  with  a  plate  by 
Karen  Phillipps  from  Chim  Viet  Nam ,  the  first 
Vietnamese-language  bird  field  guide  produced 
by  the  BirdLife  International  Vietnam 
Programme,  and  also  features  the  frontispiece 
from  the  recent  type  description  of  Chestnut¬ 
eared  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  konkakinhensis  by 
Charles  Eames. 

Finally,  note  that  birdwatching  tourism  is 
relatively  new  in  the  Vietnamese  context.  The 
legitimacy  of  birdwatching,  although  clear  to  you, 
is  often  not  obvious  to  tour  companies  and 
protected  areas  authorities  but  attitudes  are 
changing.  Try  to  be  patient  in  your  dealings  with 
authority.  Be  courteous  when  seeking  permission 
from  protected  areas  staff.  Be  prepared  to  spend 
some  time  drinking  tea  and  exchanging  small 
talk.  Protected  area  staff  and  policemen  are 
generally  avid  supporters  of  English  Premier 
League  clubs  and  will  relish  the  chance  to  talk 
about  football.  Showing  your  appreciation  for 
their  support  of  your  cause  by  offering  a  pack  of 
good  quality  cigarettes  can  only  help  you 
overcome  any  bureaucratic  delay.  Non  Asian 
birdwatchers  please  also  note  that  if  you  visit  a 
protected  area  director  or  are  interviewed  by  the 
police  have  the  good  manners  to  wear  a  clean 
shirt,  long  trousers  and  shoes.  In  Vietnam  as  in 
the  rest  of  Asia,  only  unskilled  labourers  and 
peasants  wear  t-shirts,  shorts  and  thongs. 

Sooty  Babbler  Stachyris  herberti 

This  enigmatic  babbler  was  previously  known 
from  five  specimens  collected  in  Laos  in  1920  and 
was  rediscovered  in  central  Vietnam  in  1994, 
when  a  single  specimen  was  collected.3  It  was 
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previously  allocated  to  a  monotypic  genus 
Nigravis  but  later  included  in  Stachyris. 4,5  Although 
Eames  et  at.3  proposed  retaining  it  within 
Stachyris ,  its  behavior  and  call  suggest  it  is 
somewhat  atypical  and  further  investigation  of 
its  taxonomic  affinities  would  be  desirable. 

Identification 

In  the  field,  adults  appear  uniformly  dark  sooty- 
brown  with  a  purple-bronze  sheen  and  a  clearly 
demarcated  white  throat.  Adults  show  a  blue-grey 
eye-ring,  which  is  reduced  or  absent  in  some 
individuals,  perhaps  immatures.3  Note  that  the 
illustration  in  the  accompanying  plate  captures 
the  appearance  and  jizz  of  the  bird  far  better  than 
the  illustration  in  Robson,1  which  is  very  stylized. 

Habitat  and  behavior 

I  have  observed  Sooty  Babblers  in  single-species 
flocks  of  up  to  25  but  usually  4-10  birds.  They 
are  seldom  encountered  in  mixed  species  flocks. 
Unlike  other  Stachyris  babblers,  they  are  slow 
moving  and  quite  confiding.  They  forage  directly 
on  the  limestone  and  associated  woody 
vegetation,  especially  vines  and  lianas.  They 
frequently  climb  vertically  up  and  down  the 
limestone,  exploring  the  honeycomb  of  holes  and 
crevices.  They  are  arboreal,  often  moving  rapidly 
along  vines  and  creepers  and  are  never  seen  on 
the  forest  floor.  Birds  hold  themselves  in  a 
horizontal  position  and  keep  their  tails  slightly 
fanned  at  all  times.3  The  approach  of  a  flock  of 
Sooty  Babblers  is  invariably  heralded  by  a  "cheet 
cheet  cheet"  call  reminiscent  of  a  typical  "baby- 
bird"  call.  I  have  only  observed  Sooty  Babblers  in 
closed-canopy  evergreen  forest  and  never  in 
degraded  forest  or  scrub. 

Locality  data 

This  species  is  confined  to  karst  limestone 
formations  in  central  Vietnam  and  Laos.  It  is  most 
easily  found  at  Phong  Nha  Nature  Reserve  in 
Quang  Binh  province.  This  nature  reserve  extends 
over  41,132  ha  in  the  largest  area  of  contiguous 
limestone  karst  in  Indochina.  The  nearest  major 
town  to  Phong  Nha  Nature  Reserve  is  Dong  Hoi, 
which  is  the  provincial  capital.  From  Dong  Hoi, 
drive  north  on  highway  1  for  15  km  to  Hoan  Lao 
(also  called  Bo  Trach)  village.  In  Hoan  Lao  village 
there  is  a  turning  on  the  left  with  a  large  sign, 
which  says,  "welcome  to  Phong  Nha  caves".  Turn 
left  here,  and  follow  a  recently  surfaced  road  for 
35km.  After  20  km,  this  road  joins  highway  15, 
which  is  currently  being  upgraded.  The  road 
beyond  this  point  is  under  construction,  so  expect 


delays.  After  a  further  15  km,  you  will  reach  Xuan 
Son  village.  The  headquarters  for  Phong  Nha 
Nature  Reserve  are  located  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road,  just  before  the  village.  There  is  no 
accommodation  at  the  headquarters  but 
accommodation  is  available  at  the  "Phong  Nha 
Guest  House"  in  Xuan  Son  village.  This 
guesthouse  has  about  eight  rooms  which  cost 
100,000  Vietnamese  Dong  (US$7)  per  night. 
Tourist  access  to  the  nature  reserve  is  currently 
denied,  so  first  visit  the  nature  reserve  director 
Mr.  Cao  Xuan  Chinh  and  request  his  permission 
to  enter.  Explain  your  purpose  and  offer  to  make 
a  donation  to  the  nature  reserve  (US$10/per 
person)  in  exchange  for  permission  to  enter. 

To  find  Sooty  Babblers,  pass  through  the 
village  and  about  1  km  beyond  the  village,  turn 
left  onto  an  unsurfaced  road  (highway  20). 
Proceed  4  km  further  to  a  guard  station  at  the 
entrance  to  the  nature  reserve.  Here  you  may  be 
asked  for  your  permit  and  passport.  One 
kilometre  beyond  the  entrance,  there  is  a  track 
on  the  right  hand  side,  which,  in  less  then  1  km, 
enters  a  narrow,  forested  karst  valley.  This  is 
known  to  some  as  "Bamboo  valley".  Sooty 
Babblers  may  be  encountered  as  soon  as  you  enter 
closed  canopy  forest.  This  trail  continues  and 
rejoins  highway  20  at  km  14. 

Short-tailed  Scimitar  Babbler  Jabouilleia 
danjoui 

The  monotypic  genus  Jabouilleia  perhaps 
represents  a  missing  link  between  wren-babblers 
and  scimitar-babblers.  It  is  widespread  in  Vietnam 
and  occurs  across  a  wide  altitudinal  range. 

Identification 

An  unmistakable  species,  combining  a  decurved 
bill  and  tailess  appearance.  The  upperparts  are 
dark  brown,  with  light  central  shaft  streaks  on 
the  mantle  and  scapulars.1  The  underparts  are 
whitish,  with  a  brown  breastband. 

Habitat  and  behavior 

This  species  inhabits  undergrowth  in  evergreen 
forest  and  is  always  found  on  or  near  the  ground. 
In  the  central  highlands,  the  nominate  race  is 
usually  found  from  1,500  to  2,100  m  but  further 
north  in  central  Vietnam  /.  d.  pmrvirostris  is  found 
from  50  to  1,200  m.1  It  is  invariably  encountered 
singly  or  in  pairs.  The  call  is  a  loud,  clear,  short 
monotone  whistle  given  in  long  series.  The  sound 
has  a  mechanical  quality  and  is  far  carrying. 
When  aroused  it  utters  a  rapid  chattering  call.  The 


Chestnut-eared  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  konkakinhensis  (below)  and  Rufous-chinned  Laughingthrush  G 
rufogularis  intensior  (above).  Painting  by  Charles  Eames. 


Stachyris  herberti 
Sooty  Babbler 


Jabouilleia  danjoui 
Short-tailed  Scimitar  Babbler 


Crocias  langbianis 
Grey-crowned  Crocias 


Actinodura  sodangorum 
Black-crowned  Barwing 


Garrulax  milleti 

Black-hooded  Laughingthrush 


Garrulax  yersini 
Collared  Laughingthrush 


Garrulax  ngodinhensis 
Golden-winged  Laughingthrush 


A  selection  of  Vietnam's  endemic  babblers  by  Karen  Phillipps.  Reproduced  from  the  recently  published  Chim 
Viet  Nam,  the  first  Vietnamese  language  guide  to  the  birds  of  Vietnam  (See  review  on  page  61). 
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species  responds  well  to  playback  and  is  highly 
confiding. 

Locality  data 

Although  known  historically  from  Mount  Lang 
Bian,  it  is  now  rarely  encountered  at  this  site.  The 
species  is  common  along  the  jeep  track  to  Cong 
Troi  in  Kon  Turn  province  (see  the  account  for 
Black-crowned  Barwing). 

Grey-crowned  Crocias  Crocias  langbianis 

The  Swedish  ornithologist  Bertil  Bjorkegren  first 
collected  Grey-crowned  Crocias  on  5  April  1938. 
The  collecting  locality  was  given  as  "S[outh] 
Annam,  Da  Lat"  in  Vietnam.  No  other  data  were 
provided  by  the  collector  as  to  the  habitat  or 
biology  of  the  species.6  Subsequently,  a  specimen 
was  obtained  from  Cam  Ly  by  Joseph  Rock  on  1 
July  1934  (N.  J.  Collar  in  lift.).  There  was  no  further 
field  observation  for  56  years  until  the  species  was 
discovered  on  29  January  1994  in  Chu  Yang  Sin 
Nature  Reserve,  Dak  Lak  Province.6  More 
recently,  there  have  been  infrequent  observations 
of  the  species  around  Tuyen  Lam  lake,  south  of 
Da  Lat  (N.  Dymond  in  litt).  This  species,  a  true 
Vietnamese  endemic,  remains  one  of  the  most 
poorly  known  and  difficult  babbler  species  to 
find. 

Identification 

Grey-crowned  Crocias  is  a  very  distinctively 
plumaged  babbler  and  the  only  representative  of 
its  genus  in  continental  South-East  Asia.  It  does 
not,  therefore,  pose  any  identification  challenge. 
Since  it  is  generally  arboreal,  it  is  most  frequently 
encountered  in  the  canopy  and  sub-canopy. 
Therefore,  it  is  most  often  seen  from  below.  Grey- 
crowned  Crocias  is  a  medium-size  babbler,  with 
a  long  graduated  tail.  From  beneath,  it  is 
identified  by  a  combination  of  white  underparts, 
contrasting  with  spotted  and  streaked  flanks, 
combined  with  white-tipped  but,  otherwise, 
blackish  tail  feathers.  From  above,  it  has  a 
distinctive  grey  crown  and  nape,  with  a 
distinctive  black  mask,  extending  from  the  lores 
to  the  ear-coverts.6 

Habitat  and  behavior 

All  observations  of  this  species  at  Chu  Yang  Sin 
Nature  Reserve  were  in  closed-canopy,  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreen  forest  between  910  and  1,130  m. 
Here,  the  species  was  observed  in  riverine  forest 
and  on  ridge  tops  and  slopes.6  The  species  has 
been  recorded  in  similar  habitat  at  Tuyen  Lam 


lake  and  at  Cam  Ly  (N  Dymond  in  litt.).  On  6 
February  2000, 1  observed  a  pair  moving  through 
scattered  trees  and  cultivation  at  Cam  Ly.  At  one 
point  they  alighted  amongst  bean-canes  in  a 
vegetable  garden  before  slipping  into  a  patch  of 
nearby  evergreen  trees!  This  species  is  generally 
only  observed  singly  or  in  pairs,  associated  with 
mixed  species  flocks.  It  moves  rapidly  through 
the  canopy  and  sub-canopy,  requiring 
considerable  concentration  to  find  and  keep  in 
view. 

Locality  data 

The  easiest  place  to  find  this  species  is  near  Cam 
Ly  airfield  just  outside  the  city  of  Da  Lat.  Upon 
approaching  Da  Lat  from  the  south  on  national 
highway  20,  turn  left  at  the  first  roundabout.  This 
road  passes  the  Da  Lat  Palace  Hotel  and  the  main 
post  office  on  the  right  and  the  church  on  the  left. 
After  a  further  1  km,  the  road  becomes  narrower 
but  continues  west  through  a  suburban  area  with 
numerous  market  gardens  growing  cut  flowers 
and  vegetables.  After  3  km,  you  will  notice  Cam 
Ly  airfield  on  the  right.  Continue  past  the  airfield. 
After  a  level  stretch,  the  road  begins  to  drop  and 
becomes  winding  once  more  as  it  enters  a  valley. 
To  your  left,  notice  small  patches  of  evergreen 
forest  in  the  valley  below.  Continue  6  km  beyond 
the  airfield  until  you  see  four  large  pine  trees  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road.  Just  before  the  pines,  turn 
left  onto  a  dirt  track,  which  drops  steeply  through 
a  small  conifer  plantation.  After  less  than  2  km, 
this  road  terminates  at  a  house  and  series  of 
outbuildings  in  the  valley  bottom,  which  serve  a 
small  market  garden.  The  crocias  may  be  found 
in  the  adjacent  evergreen  forest,  especially  around 
the  stream  and  on  the  slope  above  the  buildings. 

Black-crowned  Barwing  Actinodura 
sodangorum 

This  recently  discovered  species  was  first 
collected  in  1996  on  Mount  Ngoc  Linh  in  Kon  Turn 
province  in  the  central  highlands.  In  1998,  six 
additional  localities  were  discovered  in  Kon  Turn 
province.  During  early  1998,  the  species  was 
observed  about  3  km  east  of  Ban  Done  Phak  on 
the  Dakchung  plateau  in  Laos. 

Identification 

The  species  most  closely  resembles  Spectacled 
Barwing  A.  ramsayi,  which  is  widespread  in  many 
parts  of  northern  South-East  Asia,  and  with  which 
it  is  apparently  allopatric.  It  is  easily  identified 
by  its  black  crown,  a  feature  otherwise  unknown 
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in  the  genus  Actinodura.  Additionally,  it  shows 
distinctive  black  streaking  on  the  throat  and  black 
margins  to  the  primaries  and  secondaries,  which 
make  the  wing  appear  black  and  unbarred. 

Habitat  and  behavior 

On  Mount  Ngoc  Linh,  this  species  was  found  in 
primary  and  serai  formations  of  lower  and  upper 
montane  evergreen  forest  from  1,700  to  2,400  m. 
At  the  nearby  Lo  Xo  pass,  it  was  found  in 
degraded  evergreen  forest  at  the  edge  of  swidden 
clearings  at  1,000  m.  All  my  observations  have 
been  of  single  birds  or  pairs,  once  associating  with 
Black-headed  Sibia  Heterophasia  melanoleuca.7  The 
species  is  readily  detectable  by  its  song,  which  is 
similar  to  Spectacled  Barwing. 

Locality  data 

Although  discovered  on  Mount  Ngoc  Linh  in  Kon 
Turn  province,  this  area  is  remote,  of  difficult 
access  and  frequently  off-limits  to  foreigners. 
However,  this  species  may  be  seen  at  the  Lo  Xo 
pass,  within  200  m  of  national  highway  14!  This 
is  less  than  one  day's  journey  by  road,  either 
south-west  from  Da  Nang  or  north  from  Kon  Turn, 
liighway  14  is  currently  unsurfaced  but  is  being 
upgraded  and  travellers  can  expect  delays  due 
to  roadworks.  This  route  is  best  undertaken  by 
four-wheel  drive  but  is  passable  to  cars  during 
the  dry  season.  The  site  is  best  accessed  from  Da 
Nang.  Da  Nang  has  an  international  airport  and 
is  served  by  several  flights  a  week  from  Bangkok 
by  Thai  Airways,  as  well  as  domestic  Vietnam 
Airlines  flights  from  Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City. 
The  turn  to  national  highway  14  is  just  south  of 
Da  Nang  on  national  highway  1.  The  turn  is  on 
the  right,  immediately  after  a  level  crossing.  After 
140  km,  the  road  passes  through  Kham  Due  town 
in  Phuoc  Son  district.  For  the  next  20  km  the  road 
follows  the  west  bank  of  the  Dak  So  river  as  it 
climbs  up  the  valley.  The  Lo  Xo  pass  is  the  highest 
point  along  this  road,  and  is  located  on  the 
boundary  between  Quang  Nam  and  Kon  Turn 
provinces.  This  point  is  obvious  since  montane 
evergreen  forest  is  next  to  the  road.  Stop  the  car 
anywhere  along  this  stretch  and  listen  for  calling 
barwings.  Below  the  road,  the  valley  drops  steeply 
but  it  is  still  possible  to  explore  the  forest.  Along 
the  roadside  above  the  road  for  the  next  1  km  are 
tracks  made  by  local  people  up  to  their  fields. 
Although  much  of  the  forest  has  been  cleared, 
patches  remain  at  the  edges  of  fields  and  the 
barwing  may  be  found  here.  Alternatively, 
continue  a  further  5  km  to  the  first  village  in  Dak 


Man  commune.  After  a  small  duck  pond  on  the 
right,  look-out  for  a  roadside  sign  in  English 
which  reads,  "border  area  no  trespassing."  Follow 
this  jeep  track.  After  1  km,  it  enters  evergreen 
forest  which  supports  both  Black-hooded 
Laughingthrush  Garrulax  milleti  and  Short-tailed 
Scimitar  Babbler  jabouilleia  danjoui.  The  road  then 
begins  to  climb  uphill  to  another  pass  known 
locally  as  Cong  Troi  or  Heaven's  Gate.  The 
barwing  may  be  found  easily  in  this  area. 

Black-hooded  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  milleti 

Once  believed  to  be  a  Da  Lat  plateau  endemic, 
this  species  is  now  known  to  be  widespread 
throughout  the  central  highlands,  and  has  been 
seen  in  adjacent  Laos. 

Identification 

A  large,  unmistakable  laughingthrush  with  a 
black  hood,  nape  and  throat.  The  feathers  of  the 
crown  are  often  raised  when  it  is  alarmed.  There 
is  a  pale  powder-blue  post-ocular  patch  which 
gives  the  species  its  characteristic  appearance. 

Habitat  and  behavior 

This  species  is  found  in  broadleaved  evergreen 
forest  from  800  to  1,650  m.  It  is  not  found  in  scrub 
or  open  forest.  It  is  highly  gregarious  and  travels 
in  noisy  flocks  that  produce  a  cackling  compound 
song,  similar  to  that  of  White-crested 
Laughingthrush  G.  leucolophus.  It  responds  well 
to  playback  of  its  call  but  generally  retreats  to  the 
canopy  before  approaching  the  observer. 

Locality  data 

Found  at  numerous  localities  throughout  the 
central  highlands.  It  may  easily  be  seen  in  the 
evergreen  forest  on  the  far  side  of  Tuyen  Lam  lake. 
This  site  is  also  known  as  Quang  Trung  reservoir. 
Leave  Da  Lat  on  national  highway  20.  About  5 
km  south  of  Da  Lat,  the  lake  is  signed  and  the 
road  continues  a  further  2  km  to  the  lake  shore, 
where  a  boat  can  be  hired.  Alternatively,  look  for 
this  species  at  the  Grey-crowned  Crocias  site 
beyond  Cam  Ly. 

Collared  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  yersini 

A  true  Vietnamese  endemic.  It  is  shy  and  retiring, 
and  confined  to  the  higher  peaks  on  the  Da  Lat 
plateau.  Fortunately,  it  may  be  easily  seen  a  short 
distance  from  the  city  of  Da  Lat. 
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Identification 

Unmistakable  and  easily  identified.  The 
combination  of  black  head  with  silvery  grey  ear- 
coverts  and  deep  orange-rufous  collar  are 
diagnostic.  Blackish  primary  coverts  contrast  with 
bright  golden  to  orange-olive  fringes  to  the 
remiges.1 

Habitat  and  behavior 

This  species  is  found  in  the  dense  undergrowth 
of  evergreen  forest  above  1,500  m,  usually  in  pairs 
and  rarely  in  flocks.  It  is  shy  but  inquisitive,  and 
although  it  will  respond  well  to  playback  of  its 
call,  once  it  has  detected  the  observer  it  retreats 
and  continues  calling  from  thick  cover,  sometimes 
for  long  periods. 

Locality  data 

Mount  Lang  Bian  forms  a  backdrop  to  the  city  of 
Da  Lat,  the  largest  city  in  the  central  highlands. 
Mount  Lang  Bian  lies  only  some  12  km  north-west 
of  the  city  and  is  easily  reached  by  a  surfaced 
minor  road  through  Lac  Duong  district. 
Motorbike  taxis  or  jeeps  can  easily  be  hired  from 
any  hotel  or  guest  house  in  the  city  for  the  30- 
minute  journey.  There  is  now  a  checkpost  and  car 
park  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lang  Bian.  However, 
the  intrepid  birdwatcher  who  rises  very  early  will 
have  no  trouble  passing  the  sleeping  attendant 
and  ideally  should  drive  up  the  unsurfaced  and 
steep  jeep  track  to  save  a  tedious  two-hour  walk 
through  pine  forest.  Near  the  top  of  the  ridge,  a 
smaller  jeep  trail  continues  straight-on  at  one 
switchback,  soon  leading  up  onto  the  ridge 
amongst  large  pines.  Park  here  and  follow  the 
clearly  marked  trail  into  the  evergreen  scrub,  this 
soon  gives  way  to  better  evergreen  forest  and  it 
is  then  simply  a  question  of  listening  for  calling 
birds.  The  trail  continues  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Lang  Bian,  which  can  be  reached  in  two  hours 
and  probably  represents  the  best  chance  of  seeing 
this  species. 

Golden-winged  Laughingthrush  Garrulax 
ngoclinhensis 

This,  the  second  new  species  to  be  discovered  on 
Mount  Ngoc  Linh,  was  described  in  1999. 8  It 
remains  more  enigmatic  as  its  altitudinal  range 
is  imperfectly  known,  and,  until  recently,  it  was 
only  known  from  the  type  locality  There  is  no 
known  locality  at  which  it  may  be  easily  seen. 


Identification 

Closely  resembles  the  polytypic  Chestnut- 
crowned  Laughingthrush  G.  erythrocephalus,  but 
shares' a  combination  of  black  primary  coverts  and 
golden  outer  webs  of  the  remiges  with  the 
Collared  Laughingthrush  G.  yersini.  It  differs  from 
all  known  races  of  Chestnut-crowned 
Laughingthrush  in  having  a  dark-grey  breast, 
belly,  mantle  and  back,  golden  outer  webs  to  the 
remiges  and  golden-brown  outer  webs  of  the 
rectrices.8 

Habitat  and  behavior 

On  Mount  Ngoc  Linh,  the  species  was  found 
amongst  the  undergrowth  of  primary  formations 
of  upper  montane  evergreen  forest  between  2,000 
and  2,200  m.8  Subsequently,  I  observed  a  flock  of 
at  least  three  birds,  together  with  a  flock  of  Coral¬ 
billed  Scimitar  Babblers  Pomatorhinusferruginosus, 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Ngoc  Boc  in  Kon 
Turn  province  at  1,480  m  on  2  January  2001.  The 
flock  was  feeding  in  dense  evergreen 
undergrowth  with  bamboo,  on  a  ridge-top 
saddle."  Its  occurrence  on  Mount  Ngoc  Boc 
in  southern  Kon  Turn  province  at  1,480  m 
significantly  extends  the  species'  known  altitude 
range  and  range  size.  The  call  is  similar  to 
Chestnut-crowned  Laughingthrush. 

Locality  data 

Currently  known  only  from  Mount  Ngoc  Linh 
and  Mount  Ngoc  Boc.  Neither  site  has 
unrestricted  public  access.  Birdwatchers  visiting 
the  Lo  Xo  pass  area  and,  especially,  nearby  Cong 
Troi  should  look  for  this  species. 

Chestnut-eared  Laughingthrush  Garrulax 
konkakinhensis 

Only  discovered  in  1999,  and  the  type  description 
was  recently  published  in  spring  2001. 10  Although 
not  included  on  the  babbler  plate  on  page  23,  a 
painting  of  the  species  by  Charles  Eames,  together 
with  its  closest  congener  Rufous-chinned 
Laughingthrush  G.  rufogularis  intensior  is  featured 
on  the  plate  on  page  22. 

Identification 

Closely  related  to  Rufous-chinned  Laughing¬ 
thrush  but  has  four  unique  plumage  features.  In 
Chestnut-eared  Laughingthrush,  all  the  rectrices 
are  tipped  white;  the  remiges  are  bluish-grey  and 
lack  a  black  band  across  them;  the  fore-crown  is 
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grey,  streaked  with  black  and  a  grey  supercillium 
extends  above  and  behind  the  eye;  and  the  vent 
is  rich  buff  and  extends  onto  the  belly.  It  also 
shows  an  extreme  degree  of  chestnut  on  the  ear- 
coverts,  an  off-white  throat,  and  extensive  black 
tips  to  the  tertials  and  scapulars.  These  features 
are  not  shown  to  the  same  extent,  are  shown 
irregularly,  or  are  not  shown  in  similar 
combination  by  Rufous-chinned  Laughing- 
thrush.10 

Habitat  and  behavior 

Discovered  on  Mount  Kon  Ka  Kinh  in  Kon  Ka 
Kinh  Nature  Reserve,  Gia  Lai  province.  On  Mount 
Kon  Ka  Kinh,  it  was  found  in  the  undergrowth  of 
primary  upper  montane  evergreen  forest  between 
1,600-1,700  m.  The  holotype  was  collected  from 
a  narrow  summit  ridge  where  the  bamboos 
Arundinaria  sp.  and  Schizostachyum  sp.  were 
predominant  in  the  undergrowth.  Both  the 
holotype  and  the  type  series  were  collected  from 
upper  montane  evergreen  forest,  including 
logged  forest,  dominated  by  broadleaved  tree 
species,  including  members  of  the  Fagaceae, 
Lauraceae  and  Magnoliaceae.10  Subsequently,  I 
discovered  the  species  at  1,350  m  in  lower 
montane  evergreen  forest  on  Mount  Ngoc  Boc  in 
southern  Kon  Turn  province,  which  extends  this 
species'  altitude  range  by  250  m.  The  species 
appeared  to  be  common  above  this  altitude  in  Kon 
Plong  forest  complex.  Its  occurrence  on  Mount 
Ngoc  Boc  in  southern  Kon  Turn  province  also 
extends  the  species'  known  range  size.  Although 
its  occurrence  in  logged  forest  indicates  a 
tolerance  for  disturbed  habitat,  it  is  likely  to  be 
vulnerable  to  deforestation.910  I  have  generally 
observed  the  species  in  pairs  and,  on  one  occasion, 
a  group  of  three  birds.  It  is  inquisitive  and  not 
shy. 

Locality  data 

Both  Mount  Kon  Ka  Kinh  and  Mount  Ngoc  Boc 
are  difficult  to  access.  However,  since  national 
highway  58  bisects  the  forest  in  which  these  two 
protected  areas  are  located,  it  would  be  worth 
searching  along  this  road,  although  the  altitude 
may  be  too  low.  From  Kon  Turn  town,  take 
national  highway  58  north-east  for  30  km  to  Kon 
Plong  town.  After  the  town,  the  road  begins  to 
climb  and  forest  meets  the  road  in  several  places 
before  one  reaches  an  abandoned  airstrip  at 
Chuong  Nghia.  Beyond  Chuong  Nghia,  I  do  not 


know  if  there  is  forest  next  to  the  road  but  it  would 
be  worth  investigating.  The  road  then  begins  to 
drop  and  eventually  meets  national  highway  1 
near  Due  Pho. 
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Wetlands  and  waterbirds 
in  the  Mekong  Delta 


In  Vietnam,  the  Mekong  Delta  (or  Cuu  Long  to 
give  it  its  Vietnamese  name)  consists  of  an  area 
of  some  3.9  million  ha.  Originally,  the  delta  was  a 
large  wetland  area  consisting  of  a  series  of  natural 
habitats  such  as  mangroves,  mudflats,  Melaleuca 
forests,  inundated  grasslands  and  swamps.  After 
a  century  of  national  liberation  wars,  coupled  with 
massive  agricultural  development  in  the  last  three 
decades,  almost  all  the  natural  habitat  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  has  been  converted  to  paddyfields 
and  aquacultural  ponds. 

Consequently,  the  biodiversity  value  of  the 
delta  has  been  continuously  degraded.  Previous 
studies  of  the  biological  value  of  the  Mekong  Delta 
are  few  and  its  current  status  is  poorly  known. 
As  a  result,  constraints  are  placed  on  policy¬ 
makers  when  trying  to  take  account  of 
biodiversity  conservation  when  planning  for  the 
region.  For  these  reasons,  the  BirdLife 
International  Vietnam  Programme  in 
collaboration  with  the  Institute  of  Ecology  and 
Biological  Resources  (IEBR)  in  Elanoi 
implemented  a  Royal  Netherlands  Embassy 
funded  project  entitled  "The  Conservation  of  Key 
Wetland  Sites  in  the  Mekong  Delta"  in  1999.  The 
project  team  carried  out  field  surveys  at  wetland 
sites  in  13  provinces  of  the  Mekong  Delta.  The 
results  show  that  the  delta  remains  of  great 
importance  to  wetland  biodiversity  conservation 
in  the  region. 

Of  29  wetland  sites  visited,  10  were  of 
particular  conservation  importance.  These  were: 

The  Ha  Tien  Plain  (Kien  Giang  province)  -  a  large 
remnant  of  permanent  and  seasonally  inundated 
grasslands  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  delta. 
Several  important  findings  were  made  here, 
including  a  pair  of  White-shouldered  Ibis 
Pseudibis  davisoni ,  recorded  in  the  Ba  Hon  area. 
This  species  is  very  little  known  in  Vietnam  and 
this  is  the  first  record  for  the  Mekong  Delta.  The 
most  recent  record  is  of  three  birds  in  Cat  Tien 
National  Park  (Dong  Nai  province)  in  1991 
(Nguyen  Cu  pers.  comm.).  Of  equal  importance 
was  a  flock  of  at  least  135  Sarus  Crane  Grits 
antigone  in  the  same  area.  Previously,  Tram  China 
National  Park  in  Dong  Thap  province  was  the 
only  known  regular  dry  season  site  for  the  species 
in  Vietnam.  Other  species  recorded  here  included 


Spot-billed  Pelican  Pelecanus  philippensis,  Painted 
Stork  Mycteria  leucocephala  and  Woolly-necked 
Storks  Ciconia  episcopus.  Local  people  report  that 
Bengal  Florican  Houbaropsis  bengalensis  occurs 
here,  and  feathers  of  the  species  were  found 
nearby  in  1998  (Tran  Triet  pers.  comm.).  The  site  is 
threatened  by  conversion  to  rice  agriculture,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  at  least  one  protected  area  can  be 
established. 

Tram  Chim  National  Park  (Dong  Thap  province) 
-  one  of  the  last  sizeable  semi-natural  wetlands 
remaining  in  the  Plain  of  Reeds,  which  originally 
covered  some  700,000  ha  of  the  delta.  This  is  the 
best  known  site  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  and  nearly 
200  species  have  been  recorded  here.  It  is  a  regular 
wintering  site  of  the  eastern  subspecies  of  Sarus 
Crane  with  over  400  birds  being  counted  here 
every  year.  It  also  supports  several  other 
threatened  or  near-threatened  species  including 
Bengal  Florican.  Recently,  the  poorly  known 
Indochinese  population  of  this  species  has  been 
found  to  occur  in  substantial  numbers  in 
Cambodia,  but  the  Vietnamese  population  may 
be  critically  endangered.  During  our  surveys  only 
one  bird  was  seen,  a  male  in  August  1999. 
Although  local  people  believe  this  species  breeds 
in  Tram  Chim,  the  site  would  only  be  able  to 
support  a  small  number  of  birds,  and  areas  of 
grassland  previously  surrounding  the  National 
Park  have  been  almost  completely  converted  to 
rice  agriculture.  Other  species  recorded  here  in 
the  past  include  Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila 
clanga,  Black-headed  Ibis  Threskiornis 
melanocephalus,  Black-faced  Spoonbill  Platalea 
minor  (one  confirmed  record).  Painted  Stork, 
Asian  Openbill  Anastomus  oscitans  and  both  Lesser 
Leptotilus  javanicus  and  Greater  L.  dubius 
Adjutants,  Darter  Anhinga  melanogaster ,  Grey¬ 
headed  Lapwing  Vanellus  cinereus  and  Asian 
Golden  Weaver  Ploceus  hypoxanthus. 

U  Minh  Thuong  (Kien  Giang  province)  -  a  large 
area  of  mature  Melaleuca  forest,  inundated 
grasslands  and  swamps  on  the  peat  deposits  of 
the  Ca  Mau  Peninsula.  The  area  includes  a  huge 
bird  colony  that  supports  internationally 
important  numbers  of  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis 
falcinellus,  and  large  numbers  of  several  other 
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waterbird  species  including  Asian  Openbill  and 
Black-headed  Ibis.  This  may  be  the  only  site  in 
the  delta  where  Lesser  Adjutant  still  breeds.  It  is 
regularly  seen  soaring  over  the  mature  Melaleuca 
forest. 

Dat  Mui  and  Bai  Boi  (Ca  Mau  province)  -  two 
contiguous  coastal  sites  consisting  of  mangrove 
and  mudflats,  on  the  southernmost  tip  of 
Vietnam.  The  area  provides  a  staging  site  for  a 
number  of  migratory  waterbirds,  including 
Chinese  Egret  Egretta  eulphotes.  This  Endangered 
egret  was  recorded  here  in  good  numbers. 
Surveys  conducted  by  Wetlands  International 
during  2000  (Nial  Moores  in  lift .),  and  recent 
surveys  at  Dat  Mui  in  December  2000  (Nguyen 
Due  Tu  pers.  obs.)  suggest  that  the  Mekong  Delta 
is  an  important  site  for  this  species,  both  in  winter 
and  on  migration.  Spot-billed  Pelican,  Painted 
Stork,  Black-headed  Ibis,  Asian  Dowitcher 
Limnodramus  semipalmatus  (including  140  in 
August  1999),  and  Far  Eastern  Curlew  Numenius 
madagascariensis  were  also  recorded  here,  together 
with  large  numbers  of  Caspian  Sterna  caspia  and 
Whiskered  Terns  Childonius  hybridus,  and 
Eurasian  Curlews  N.arcjuatus. 

Vo  Doi  (Ca  Mau  province)  -  an  area  of  mature 
Melaleuca  forests  and  swampy  grasslands  on  peat 
deposits,  similar  in  character  to  U  Minh  Thuong. 
Although  no  threatened  bird  species  were 
recorded  during  our  surveys,  this  area  is  still 
important  with  over  80  species  observed.  Many 
common  Asian  wetland  species  occur  in  good 
numbers.  Vo  Doi  potentially  provides  suitable 
habitat  for  several  large  waterbird  species 
including  Woolly-necked  Stork  and  Lesser 
Adjutant,  both  of  which  have  been  recorded  in 
the  past. 

Tinh  Doi  (An  Giang  province)  -  an  area  of 
Melaleuca  plantation  and  seasonally  inundated 
grasslands.  The  area  of  semi-natural  habitats  is 
substantial  and  the  site  supports  good  numbers 
of  several  waterbird  species.  This  is  the  only  site 
where  we  recorded  Comb  Duck  Sarkidiornis 
melanotos  in  the  delta.  Woolly-necked  Stork  and 
Darter  were  also  recorded  here.  Unfortunately, 
new  canals  being  constructed  in  the  area  threaten 
to  further  fragment  an  already  highly  fragmented 
habitat. 

Tra  Su  (An  Giang  province)  -  an  area  of  Melaleuca 
forest,  grasslands  and  swamps  in  An  Giang.  This 


area  includes  a  waterbird  colony  supporting  a 
large  number  of  breeding  egrets,  cormorants,  and 
herons.  Of  particular  note  are  small  numbers  of 
Darter  and  several  hundred  Purple  Heron  Ardea 
purpurea,  the  latter  constituting  more  than  3%  of 
the  biogeographic  population  of  the  South-East 
Asian  subspecies.  Painted  Storks  were  also 
recorded  flying  over. 

Lang  Sen  (Long  An  province)  -  an  area  of  natural 
swampy  Melaleuca  forest  and  grassland  that  is 
very  typical  for  the  Plain  of  Reeds.  However,  the 
site  is  small  and  close  to  human  settlement,  and 
is  greatly  disturbed.  As  a  result  there  were  few 
records  of  note  from  the  area. 

Lung  Ngoc  Hoang  (Can  Tho  province)  -  an  area 
of  commercial  Melaleuca  forest  in  Can  Tho 
province  that  includes  some  small  patches  of 
natural  habitat  of  high  biodiversity  value. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  important  waterbird 
colonies  in  bird  sanctuaries  throughout  the  delta. 
Although  many  are  not  wetlands,  they  constitute 
a  vital  ecological  function  by  providing  nesting 
sites  for  thousands  of  waterbirds.  These  include: 

•  Bac  Lieu  Bird  Sanctuary:  the  largest  (by  area) 
bird  sanctuary  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  Over 
3,600  waterbirds  were  recorded  here  including 
Black-headed  Ibis  and  Darter.  A  count  of  over 
700  Indian  Cormorant  in  August  1999  may 
represent  as  much  as  3%  of  the  world 
population. 

•  Tra  Cu  and  Chua  Hang  Bird  Sanctuaries: 
situated  in  two  Kh'mer  pagodas  in  Tra  Vinh 
province.  Although  they  are  both  very  small 
(1  -  2  ha  each),  between  them  they  support 
over  8,000  breeding  waterbirds,  mostly  egrets 
and  Black-crowned  Night  Herons  Nycticorax 
nycticorax.  Smaller  numbers  of  Black-headed 
Ibis  and  Darter  occur,  and  c.  300  Glossy  Ibis 
were  recorded  in  February  1999. 

There  are  many  other  small  bird  colonies  scattered 
throughout  the  delta  such  as  Ngoc  Hien,  Cai 
Nuoc,  Cha  La,  Ca  Mau  Cultural  Park  (Ca  Mau 
province),  Vam  Ho  (Ben  Tre),  Duyen  Hai  (Tra 
Vinh)  and  Thoi  An  (Can  Tho).  In  total  at  least 
32,000  waterbirds  nest  in  these  colonies.  Their 
protection  is  therefore  key  to  maintaining  the 
wetland  biodiversity  of  the  area. 

Besides  the  globally  threatened  and  near- 
threatened  waterbirds,  species  of  local 
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distribution  in  Vietnam  that  can  be  found  in  the 
delta  include  Cotton  Pygmy-goose  Nettapus 
coromandelianus,  Lesser  Whistling-duck 
Dendrocygna  javanica,  Pied  Kingfisher  Ceryle  rudis, 
and  Pheasant-tailed  Jacana  Hydrophasianus 
chirurgus.  Common  waterbirds  in  the  delta 
include  Spot-billed  Duck  Anas  poecilorhyncha , 
Watercock  Gallicrex  cinerea,  Ruddy-breasted  Crake 
Porzana  fusca,  Purple  Swamphen  Porphyrio 
porphyrio,  Yellow  Bittern  Ixobrychus  sinensis, 
Oriental  Pratincole  Glareola  maldivarum,  Little 
Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  niger,  Little  Egret  Egretta 
garzetta,  Great  Egret  Casmerodius  allm  and  Cattle 
Egret  Bubulcus  ibis,  Chinese  Pond  Heron  Ardeola 
bacchus,  and  Black  Bittern  Dupetor  flavicollis,  but 
even  these  species  are  rarely  seen  in  any  numbers 
away  from  protected  areas. 

The  waterbird  fauna  in  the  Mekong  Delta  is 
very  rich  and  diverse.  However,  wetlands  here 
are  under  severe  threat  from  agricultural 
development  and  unsustainable  exploitation  of 
wetland  resources.  Hunting  is  rife  and  must 
depress  numbers  of  birds  away  from  protected 
areas.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  drive  for  many  miles 
in  the  delta  without  seeing  a  single  waterbird.  A 


number  of  globally  threatened  large  waterbirds 
such  as  Giant  Ibis  Pseudibis  gigantea,  Milky  Stork 
Mycteria  cinerea,  Black-necked  Stork 
Ephippiorhychus  asiaticus,  Greater  Adjutant  and 
White-winged  Duck  Cairina  scutulata  are  now 
almost  certainly  extinct  in  the  delta  as  breeding 
birds.  If  action  is  not  taken,  it  is  likely  that  more 
species  will  be  lost. 

The  results  of  the  BirdLife  International 
Vietnam  Programme  /  IEBR  project  in  the 
Mekong  delta  can  be  found  in: 

1.  Buckton  S.T.,  Nguyen  Cu,  Ha  Quy  Quynh  and 
Nguyen  Due  Tu  (1999)  The  Conservation  of  Key 
Wetland  Sites  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  Conservation 
Report  No.  12.  BirdLife  International  Vietnam 
Programme,  Hanoi. 

Nguyen  Due  Tu,  Nguyen  Cu  and  Sebastian  Buckton 
c/o  Birdlife  International  Indonesia  Programme, 
HLane  167 ,  Tay  Son,  Hanoi,  Vietnam. 

Captions  to  photos  on  Page  33 

1-3.  Sarus  Cranes  Grus  antigone,  Tram  Chim  National 
Park.  All  photos  by  Doan  Hong 

4.  Black-headed  Ibis  Threskiornis  melanocephalus 

and  Cattle  Egrets  Bubulcus  ibis.  Photo  by  Doan 
Hong 


Milky  Storks  Mycteria  cinerea  by  Jan  Wilczur 
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Bird  trade  in  Hanoi 


In  OBC  Bulletins  14  and  28,  Jonathan  Eames  and  Richard  Craik  reviewed  the  bird  trade  in  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City.  This  article  summarises  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  bird  trade  in  Hanoi,  Vietnam's 
capital  city,  and  the  major  commercial  centre  in  the  north  of  the  country.  In  recent  years,  keeping  of 
caged  birds  has  increased  in  popularity  in  Hanoi.  As  a  result,  the  bird  trade  is  expanding,  both  in 
terms  of  volume,  and  in  terms  of  number  of  species  on  sale.  Although  the  future  implications  for 
bird  conservation  are  currently  unclear,  it  seems  that  the  bird  trade  may  already  be  a  significant 
threat  to  a  small  but  growing  number  of  species. 


The  scarcity  of  wild  birds  in  Hanoi  and  the 
surrounding  countryside  is  something  often 
commented  upon  by  people  who  are  newly 
arrived.  In  stark  contrast,  every  other  house  in 
the  city  has  a  birdcage  hanging  in  the  doorway, 
containing  a  captive  bird.  The  scale  of  the  bird 
trade  in  Hanoi  is  large  and  growing.  Certain 
streets  are  lined  by  shops  containing  row  upon 
row  of  caged  birds.  Cages  cover  the  floor,  the 
ceiling  and  the  walls,  and  the  warm  air  seems  to 
be  heaving  with  feathers  and  an  unbearable 
stench.  Sometimes,  as  many  as  50  small  birds  are 
crammed  into  a  single  cage,  where  they  flutter 
incessantly  above  a  few  lifeless  birds. 

Wild  birds  are  trapped  and  kept  as  pets  not 
only  for  their  physical  or  vocal  beauty  but  because 
in  Vietnamese  society  they  also  function  as 
indicators  of  wealth  and  status.  The  most  popular 
species  are  the  Black-throated  Laughingthrush 
Garmlax  chinensis,  Hwamei  G.  canorus  and 
Oriental  Magpie  Robin  Copsychus  saularis.  For  the 
owner,  the  rarer  the  bird  the  better,  because 
neighbours  and  colleagues  will  be  impressed  by 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  spent  lavishly. 
The  most  expensive  birds  include  Hill  Mynas 
Gracula  religiosa,  which  can  be  trained  to  talk,  and 
fetch  prices  of  up  to  US$200. 

On  30  July  and  28  October  2000  and  17 
February  2001,  the  BirdLife  International  Vietnam 
Programme  visited  the  six  main  bird  markets  in 
Hanoi:  Dong  Xuan,  Hang  Da  and  Mo  markets, 
and  Hoang  Hoa  Tham,  Lang  Ha  and  Tang  Bat 
Ho  streets.  The  survey  was  not  comprehensive, 
however,  as  it  did  not  include  the  large  number 
of  smaller  markets,  individual  stalls  and  mobile 
bird  sellers  scattered  throughout  the  city. 

For  the  six  markets  combined,  the  average 
number  of  birds  on  sale  was  3,412.  The  largest 
market,  both  in  terms  of  number  of  birds  and 
number  of  stalls,  was  Hoang  Hoa  Tham  street, 
where  an  average  of  1,370  birds  was  seen  on  sale. 
Hang  Da  and  Mo  markets,  were  the  next  largest. 


Over  the  three  visits,  a  total  of  98  species  was 
seen  on  sale.  However,  67%  of  the  birds  on  sale 
belonged  to  just  10  species  (Table  1).  Most  of  the 
species  recorded  occur  in  northern  Vietnam. 
However,  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  with  any 
certainty  the  exact  source  of  the  birds  on  sale,  as 
many  of  the  stallholders  were  reluctant  to  disclose 
information;  and  because  stallholders  purchase 
birds  from  middlemen,  and  therefore  often  do  not 
know  the  place  of  origin.  However,  given  that  the 
majority  of  birds  on  sale  are  widespread  species, 
and  that  the  price  is  often  very  low,  it  can  be 
inferred  that  most  birds  originate  from  northern 
Vietnam. 

Table  1.  Commonest  bird  species  on  sale  at  Hanoi  bird  markets 
in  2000-2001 


Species  Average  number  on  sale 


Japanese  White-eye  Zosterops  japonicus  523 

Scaly-breasted  Munia  Lonchura  punctulata  368 

Red-whiskered  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  jocosus  296 

Hwamei  Garrulax  canorus  270 

Spotted  Dove  Streptopelia  chinensis  162 

Canary  Serinus  canaria  151 

White-rumped  Munia  Lonchura  striata  138 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin  Copsychus  saularis  127 

White-vented  Myna  Acridotheres  cinereus  124 

Black-throated  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  chinensis  122 


Comparing  the  results  of  the  bird  trade  survey  in 
Hanoi  with  those  of  a  survey  in  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City,1  it  is  clear  that  a  broadly  similar  suite  of 
species  is  on  sale  in  both  cities.  However,  a  few 
species  that  are  common  in  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  City 
bird  markets  are  uncommon  in  Hanoi,  and  vice 
versa.  Vinous-breasted  Starling  Sturnus 
burmannicus  and  Blossom-headed  Parakeet 
Psittacula  roseata,  common  in  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City  bird  markets  but  never  sold  in  Hanoi,  do  not 
occur  in  northen  Vietnam  while  Japanese  White- 
eye  Zosterops  japonica  and  White-shouldered 
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Starling  Sturnus  sinensis ,  which  are  common  in 
Hanoi  markets  but  never  sold  in  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City,  do  not  occur  in  southern  Vietnam.  This  is  a 
further  indication  that  most  birds  originate  close 
to  the  point  of  sale,  and  are  not  transported  from 
other  regions  of  the  country. 

There  are  exceptions,  however,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  birds  on  sale  in  Hanoi  bird  markets 
does  not  occur  in  northern  Vietnam.  For  example, 
Alexandrine  Parakeet  Psittacula  eupatria  occurs 
only  in  deciduous  forest  areas  in  the  Central 
Highlands,  while  Baya  Weaver  Ploceus  philippinus 
does  not  occur  in  northen  Vietnam. 

One  noticeable  trend  in  the  bird  trade  in 
Vietnam  is  that  exotic  species  have  started  to 
appear  on  sale.  During  a  survey  of  Cau  Mong 
market  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  in  1991,  only  a  single 
exotic  bird  was  seen  on  sale.2  Ten  years  later, 
during  the  current  survey,  11  exotic  species  were 
seen  on  sale,  accounting  for  10%  of  the  total 
number.  The  commonest  exotic  birds  are  Canary 
Serinus  canaria  (an  average  of  151  on  sale). 
Budgerigar  Melopsittacus  undulatus  (an  average  of 
121),  Fischer's  Lovebird  Agapornis  fischeri  (an 
average  of  39)  and  Gouldian  Finch  Chloebia 
gouldiae  (an  average  of  seven).  The  increasing 
demand  for  exotic  species  may  place  pressure  on 
wild  bird  populations  of  other  countries,  unless 
the  demand  can  be  met  from  captive  bred  species. 

Although  some  native  species  are  traded  in 
large  numbers,  these  are  generally  common  and 
widespread  in  Vietnam.  It  is  unknown  whether 
their  populations  can  tolerate  current  levels  of 
exploitation  and  the  bird  trade  may  be  having 
significant  localised  impacts  on  these  species  in 
areas  where  large  numbers  are  caught. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  species  for  which 
the  trade  in  captive  birds  is  potentially  a 
significant  threat  to  their  populations  in  Vietnam. 
One  such  species  is  Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus, 
of  which  an  average  of  six  birds  and  a  maximum 
of  nine  were  seen  on  sale.  While  this  is  a  small 
absolute  number,  relative  to  the  declining  global 
population  of  5,000  to  10,000  individuals,  it  is 


significant.  The  range  of  this  globally  threatened 
species  in  Vietnam  has  contracted  dramatically 
over  the  last  century,  and  the  significant 
populations  that  remain  are  in  a  small  area  of  the 
Central  Highlands.  Presuming  that  the  birds  on 
sale  in  Hanoi  were  collected  in  the  wild  (which 
was  indicated  by  the  stallholders  but  could  not 
be  confirmed),  they  must  have  been  transported 
for  long  distances  to  reach  the  markets.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  during  the  long  drive  to  Hanoi,  a 
significant  number  of  birds  die  en  route,  and  that 
the  birds  on  sale  only  represent  a  proportion  of 
the  birds  captured.  The  trade  in  captive  Green 
Peafowls  is  evidently  long  established,  as  the 
species  was  recorded  during  the  1991  survey  of 
Cau  Mong  market  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  The  trade 
in  captive  birds,  coupled  with  the  trade  in  peafowl 
feathers,  may  be  having  a  significant  impact  on 
the  wild  population. 

The  bird  trade  is  probably  a  significant  threat 
to  the  survival  of  Hill  Myna  populations  in 
Vietnam,  as  this  species  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable.  Its  chicks  are  often  collected  by  local 
people,  who  identify  the  dead  trees  in  which  they 
make  their  nest  and  then  raid  the  nest  using  a 
ladder.  The  young  birds  are  then  sold  to  dealers, 
and  eventually  find  their  way  to  Hanoi  and  other 
urban  centres.  An  average  of  37  Hill  Mynas  was 
seen  on  sale  during  the  survey. 

This  preliminary  survey  indicates  that  if  the 
popularity  of  keeping  caged  birds  continues  to 
increase,  the  potential  exists  for  the  bird  trade  to 
become  a  significant  problem,  particularly  for 
certain  species. 
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1  Alexandrine  Parakeet  Psittacula  eupatria 

2  Common  Green  Magpie  Cissa  chinensis 

3  Red-billed  Blue  Magpie  Urocissa  erythrorhyncha 

4  Silver  Pheasant  Lophura  nycthemera 
All  photos  by  Jonathan  Eames 
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New  additions  to  the  list  of 
birds  of  Vietnam 


Introduction 

This  paper  documents  records  of  four  bird  species 
not  listed  for  Vietnam  by  Delacour  and  Jabouille,1 
King  et  al.,2  Vo  Quy  and  Nguyen  Cu3  and  Robson/ 
and  which  are,  therefore,  believed  to  be  new 
records  for  the  country.  One  of  these  species.  Red¬ 
breasted  Merganser  Mergus  serrator,  is  also 
believed  to  be  a  new  record  for  South-East  Asia. 
A  record  of  a  fifth  species,  Bonelli's  Eagle 
Hieraaetus  fasciatus,  is  the  first  confirmed  record 
of  this  species  from  Vietnam  for  120  years. 

The  records  were  made  between  1997  and 
2000,  by  the  authors  (AWT  and  JCE),  together 
with  a  number  of  other  observers,  who  are 
referred  to  by  their  initials  in  the  text:  Sebastian 
Buckton  (STB),  Ross  Hughes  (NRH),  Paul  Jepson 
(PJ),  Frank  Lambert  (FRL),  Adrian  Long  (AJL)  and 
Rob  Tizzard  (RT).  For  each  record,  the  date, 
locality,  geographical  coordinates,  and  the 
diagnostic  features  used  to  determine  the  species 
are  given. 

Fulvous  Whistling-duck  Dendrocygna 
bicolor 

Two  birds  were  observed  at  Bau  Sau  (Crocodile 
Lake)  (11°29'N  107°21'E)  in  the  Nam  Cat  Tien 
sector  of  Cat  Tien  National  Park,  Dong  Nai 
province,  on  5  September  1998  by  JCE.  The  birds 
were  identified  on  the  basis  of  larger  size  than 
Lesser  Whistling-duck  D.  javanica,  the  crown 
contrasting  only  slightly  with  the  sides  of  the 
head,  and  a  distinct  black  line  running  down  the 
centre  of  the  nape  and  hindneck.  The  birds  were 
biscuit-coloured,  paler  and  less  chestnut  than 
Lesser  Whistling-duck. 

Fulvous  Whistling-duck  was  listed  as  having 
been  recorded  in  Vietnam  during  the  1993  Asian 
Waterfowl  Census.5  However,  as  no  details  are 
given,  this  record  is  inadmissible  as  a  first  record 
for  the  country. 

Red-breasted  Merganser  Mergus  serrator 

A  pair  was  observed  at  Xuan  Thuy  Nature 
Reserve  (20°13,N  106°33'E),  Nam  Dinh  province, 
on  8  January  2000  by  JCE,  NRH,  AWT  and  RT. 


The  birds  were  seen  swimming  in  an  area  of 
mangrove,  submerged  by  the  hide  tide,  about  2 
km  off  the  coast.  As  the  observers  approached, 
the  birds  were  flushed,  but  then  settled  on  the 
water  again.  In  flight,  the  birds  displayed  white 
secondaries  and  greater  coverts,  divided  into 
'panels'  by  a  black  line;  in  the  male,  the  white 
extended  onto  the  forewing. 

Both  birds  were  observed  at  rest  for  an 
extended  period.  The  female  had  an  orange  bill, 
and  an  orange-chestnut  head,  with  an  indistinct 
crest,  a  white  loral  stripe  and  an  indistinct  white 
line  across  the  cheek.  The  female  had  a  white 
throat  and  centre  of  the  breast  but  unusually 
showed  bold  scaling  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast.  The  male,  which  was  in  eclipse  plumage, 
was  similar  to  the  female,  except  that  it  was 
noticably  larger  and  lacked  the  distinctive  scaling 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast. 

The  birds  mainly  slept  or  preened.  They  were 
also  observed  fishing:  putting  their  heads 
underwater  and,  on  two  occasions,  diving. 
Although  they  permitted  the  observers  to 
approach,  they  remained  wary.  Eventually,  after 
20  to  30  minutes,  they  flew  off,  and  landed 
approximately  200  m  away. 

Based  on  the  presence  of  scaling  on  the  sides 
of  the  neck  and  breast  of  the  female,  the  observers 
initially  considered  that  the  birds  may  have  been 
Scaly-sided  Merganser  M.  squamatus.  However, 
the  absence  of  a  long,  shaggy  crest,  or  scaling  on 
the  flanks  of  either  bird  revealed  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  presence  of  a  black  line  between 
the  secondaries  and  greater  coverts  in  flight  ruled 
out  Common  Merganser  M.  merganser. 
Consequently,  the  only  species  to  meet  the 
description  was  Red-breasted  Merganser. 

Red-breasted  Merganser  is  known  to  winter 
almost  exclusively  on  inshore  tidal  waters, 
including  estuary  mouths,6  precisely  the  habitat 
where  it  was  recorded  at  Xuan  Thuy.  Scaly- 
breasted  Merganser,  on  the  other  hand,  is  believed 
to  winter  on  inland  waters,  mainly  rivers,  and  is 
not  found  in  coastal  regions.6  The  record 
presented  here  is  believed  to  be  the  first  record  of 
Red-breasted  Merganser  for  South-East  Asia. 
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Eurasian  Oystercatcher  Haematopus 
ostralegus 

A  single  bird  was  seen  at  Xuan  Thuy  Nature 
Reserve  (20°13,N  106°33,E),  Nam  Dinh  province, 
on  27  November  1999  by  JCE.  Subsequently,  a 
single  bird,  presumably  the  same  individual,  was 
seen  at  the  same  locality  on  12  December  1999  by 
JCE,  PJ  and  AWT.  Unmistakable,  the  bird  was 
easily  identified  by  its  combination  of  black  and 
white  plumage,  thick  orange-red  bill  and  pink 
legs.  On  both  occasions,  the  bird  was  observed 
feeding  and  roosting  on  exposed  sandbars, 
among  mixed  flocks  of  other  shorebird  species. 

Manchurian  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
tangorum 

A  single  bird  was  seen  at  Xuan  Thuy  Nature 
Reserve  (20°13'N  106°33/E),  Nam  Dinh  province, 
on  11  October  1997  by  JCE,  FRL  and  AJL.  The  bird 
was  observed  in  dune  vegetation  at  the  southern 
end  of  Con  Luu,  a  large,  sandy  island.  The  bird 
was  in  fresh  plumage,  very  richly  coloured,  with 
warm,  chestnut  tones  on  the  upperparts, 
especially  on  the  rump  and  tail.  The  bird  had  a 
whitish  supercilium,  bordered  above  by  a  distinct 
dark  line,  more  distinct  than  in  Paddyfield 
Warbler  A.  agricola  but  narrower  than  in  Black- 
browed  Warbler  A.  bistrigiceps.  The  bird  had  a 
distinct  gonys  on  the  lower  mandible. 

Bonelli’s  Eagle  Hieraaetus  fasciatus 

A  single  bird  was  seen  at  Van  Long  proposed 
nature  reserve  (20°22'N  105°53,E),  Ninh  Binh 
province,  on  5  December  1999  by  STB,  NRE1  and 
AWT.  The  bird  was  seen  for  about  two  minutes, 
soaring  over  limestone  karst  outcrops  at  a 
distance  of  around  400  m.  The  bird  was  tentatively 
identified  as  Bonelli's  Eagle  based  on  size,  wing 
shape  and  a  distinct  white  patch  on  the  lower 
back.  However,  the  brief  views  and  the  distance 
involved  precluded  positive  identification. 

At  the  same  site,  on  27  August  2000,  a  pair 
was  seen  by  JCE  and  AWT.  The  observers  had 
terrific  flight  views  of  the  birds  soaring  over  and 
in  front  of  limestone  karst  outcrops,  at  a  distance 


of  about  200  m.  The  birds  were  also  seen  perched. 
The  birds  were  identified  in  flight,  on  the  basis  of 
their  boldly  marked  underside;  a  combination  of 
light  grey  primaries  with  black  tips;  light  grey 
secondaries;  black  wing  coverts,  streaked  white; 
white  underparts,  streaked  black;  and  a  grey  tail 
with  a  broad  black  sub-terminal  band.  In  addition, 
both  birds  had  a  distinctive  white  patch  on  the 
lower  back. 

Other  than  the  records  presented  here,  the 
only  confirmed  record  of  this  species  from 
Vietnam  is  a  specimen  shot  by  Tirant,  close  to 
Tra  Vinh  town  (9°56'N  106°20'E),  Tra  Vinh 
province,  Cochinchina.  Delacour  and  Jabouille1 
cite  this  record,  and  state  that  the  species  is 
“certainly  very  rare  in  Indochina".  King  et  al.2  list 
Bonelli's  Eagle  as  a  "straggler"  in  Cochinchina, 
while  Vo  Quy  and  Nguyen  Cu?  list  the  species  as 
a  rare  migrant  in  Cochinchina.  Robson,4  however, 
does  not  list  the  species  as  occuring  in  Vietnam. 
The  records  presented  here  confirm  the  continued 
occurrence  of  Bonelli's  Eagle  in  Vietnam,  and 
represent  the  first  records  from  Tonkin. 
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Russian- Vietnamese  ornithological  research 

in  Vietnam 


The  joint  Russian-Vietnamese  programme  for  the 
study  of  faunal  ecology  in  Vietnam's  tropical 
forests  began  in  1978  and  for  more  than  20  years 
biologists  from  the  Institute  of  Evolution  and 
Ecology  of  Animals  and  the  Institute  of  Ecology 
and  Biological  Resources  have  been  working 
together  in  the  tropical  ecosystems  of  Vietnam's 
forests.  One  of  the  major  foci  of  the  partnership 
has  been  the  study  of  birds,  of  which  there  are 
over  800  species  in  Vietnam,  including  many 
endemics. 

Ornithological  research  was  first  undertaken 
on  the  Central  Plateau  (Tay  Nguyen  Plateau),  as 
the  forest  in  this  area  was  considered  only 
minimally  disturbed  as  a  result  of  the  Second 
Indochina  War.  The  major  part  of  the  study  has 
been  carried  out  in  Buon  Luoi  Research  Station, 
Gia  Lai  province,  south-central  Vietnam  (app. 
14°20'  N  and  108°30'E).  This  station  was  named 
after  the  nearby  village,  although  it  is  also  known 
as  Kon  Ida  Nung  Tropical  Forest  Ecosystem. 

The  studies,  carried  out  for  over  ten  years,  are 
proving  to  be  significant.  Stepanyan,  a  Russian 
ornithologist,  and  his  Vietnamese  colleagues  have 
recorded  hundreds  of  bird  species.  Within  the  first 
two  years,  221  birds  were  recorded1  and  a  further 
47  were  recorded  over  the  next  15  years,  raising 
the  total  number  recorded  by  1995,  to  268. 2  Among 
the  birds  recorded  are  several  threatened  and 
restricted-range  species:  Green  Peafowl  Pavo 
muticus,  Crested  Argus  Rheinardia  ocellata, 
Germain's  Peacock  Pheasant  Polyplectron  germaini, 
Siamese  Fireback  Lophura  diardi,  Masked  Finfoot 
Heliopais  personata,  Blyth's  Kingfisher  Alcedo 
Hercules ,  Great  Elornbill  Buceros  bicornis,  Bar- 
bellied  Pitta  Pitta  elliotii ,  Black-hooded 
Laughingthrush  Garrulax  milleti  and  Grey-faced 
Tit  Babbler  Macronous  kelleyi.  The  richness  of 
avifauna  and  the  very  diverse  ecosystem  of  the 
area,  led  the  researchers  to  propose  protective 
measures  as  early  as  1983.3  The  data  and  records 
collected  have  been  published  in  a  number  of 
works.4-8 

The  partnership  has  also  operated  in  the 
southern  province  of  Dong  Nai.  In  1989,  Mada 
Forest  Research  Station  was  established  by  the 
Vietnam-Russian  Tropical  Centre.  This  station  has 
not  only  been  used  for  faunistic  studies  in  the  past 


Members  of  the  Russian-Vietnamese  ornithological 
research  team.  From  left  to  right:  Dr.  Nguyen  Cu, 
Unknown,  Petzischev  Boris  Ivanovich 


but  also  remains  a  major  centre  for  studying  avian 
ecology  and  biology  as  well  as  other 
ornithological  activities  in  Vietnam.9-14 

The  Russian-Vietnamese  partnership  is  still 
going  strong  today  and  in  the  last  few  years 
expeditions  have  been  undertaken  to  Sa  Pa,  north- 
west  Vietnam,  Vu  Quang  Nature  Reserve, 
north-central  Vietnam  and  Cat  Tien  National  Park 
in  the  south  and  valuable  data  on  the  distribution, 
biology  and  ecology  of  birds  has  been 
collected.14,15 
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Birdwatching  Areas 

Spotlight  on  Vietnam 


Bach  Ma  National  Park,  Vietnam 


Introduction 

Bach  Ma  National  Park  (BMNP)  is  situated  in 
the  narrow  central  region  of  Vietnam,  just  north 
of  the  Hai  Van  Pass  where  the  Annamite 
Mountain  Range  meets  the  South  China  Sea.  This 
location,  sandwiched  between  the  coast  and  the 
mountains  gives  Bach  Ma  and  the  immediate 
surrounding  area  a  microclimate  and  the  weather 
tends  to  be  rather  changeable,  unpredictable  and 
very  wet.  Indeed,  Bach  Ma  has  some  of  the  wettest 
weather  in  Vietnam  with  around  8,000  mm  of 
precipitation  falling  annually  at  the  summit. 
Fortunately,  most  of  this  falls  in  just  three  months 
of  the  year,  between  September  and  November. 

Following  the  discovery  of  Bach  Ma  in  1932  a 
road  was  built  to  the  summit  and  the  area  just 
below  was  developed  into  a  hill  station.  By  the 
end  of  the  1930s  there  were  139  villas,  a  hotel  and 
a  general  store  and  the  area  was  a  popular 
weekend  getaway  for  members  of  the  French 
colonial  administration.  During  the  thirties  the 
first  forest  trails  were  opened  and  in  1934  a  section 
of  Bach  Ma  was  classified  as  a  forest  reserve.  Being 
an  area  of  strategic  importance,  Bach  Ma  was  the 
scene  of  heavy  fighting  in  the  early  fifties  and 
again  through  the  sixties  and  seventies,  during 
which  time  large  tracts  of  forest  were  destroyed 
by  chemical  defoliants.  In  1986  the  government 
of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  embarked  on 
a  conservation  programme  creating  87  protected 
areas  including  Bach  Ma.  In  1991  Bach  Ma  was 
officially  classified  as  a  national  park  with  22,031 
ha  at  its  core  and  a  buffer  zone  of  21,300  ha.1 

Forming  a  green  corridor  from  the  Annamite 
Mountains  to  Vietnam's  coastal  plain,  Bach  Ma 
National  Park  is  the  only  surviving  area  of  forest 
extending  from  the  South  China  Sea  to  the  Laos 
border.  The  geology  of  the  park  is  dominated  by 
granite  with  areas  of  overlying  sandstone.  As  is 
often  the  case  in  wet  tropical  regions  the  soil  is 
generally  rather  poor  but  nevertheless  supports 
a  lush  and  diverse  vegetation.  The  topography  is 
steep  and  rugged  with  several  peaks  over  1,000 
m,  including  Mount  Bach  Ma  itself,  the  highest 
at  1,448  m.  The  lower  slopes  are  much  gentler  and 


are  characterised  by  numerous  natural  mountain 
springs  which  drain  into  rivers  and  lagoons  along 
the  alluvial  coastal  plain. 

The  tropical  monsoon  climate  of  this  region 
of  central  Vietnam  (usually  referred  to  as  Central 
Annam  in  field  guides)  is  typified  by  two  major 
weather  patterns:  a  hot  dry  season  caused  by 
warm  winds  sweeping  in  from  Laos  between  May 
to  July  and  a  monsoon  season  bringing  heavy 
downpours  and  frequent  typhoons  on  north-east 
winds  from  September  until  November. 

Lowland  evergreen  forest  is  the  dominant 
forest  type  below  900  m  with  montane  evergreen 
forest  taking  over  above  this  elevation.  Due  to 
human  interference  no  undisturbed  forest 
remains  and  scrub  and  grassland  species  such  as 
Rhodomyrtus  tomentosa,  Melastoma  candidum  and 
Imperata  cylindrica  are  the  dominant  forms  of 
vegetation.  While  these  areas  of  scrub  and 
grassland  are  of  little  conservation  value,  the 
remaining  forested  areas  are  still  rich  in  plant 
diversity. 

The  mammal  fauna  of  the  park  has  yet  to  be 
comprehensively  surveyed  and  so  far  only  48 
species  of  mammal  have  been  confirmed  to  occur. 
Included  in  this  figure  however  are  some 
mammal  species  of  particular  conservation 
concern  such  as  Red-shanked  Douc  Langur 
Pygathrix  nemaeus  nemaeus  and  Buff-cheeked  or 
White-cheeked  Gibbon  Hylobates  gabriellae/ 
leucogenys. 

Main  characteristics  of  the  avifauna  of 
Bach  Ma  National  Park 

Lying  at  the  southern  extent  of  the  Annamese 
Lowlands  Endemic  Bird  Area,  Bach  Ma  is  known 
to  support  at  least  four  of  the  restricted-range 
species  found  in  this  EBA:  Annam  Partridge 
Arborophila  merlini,  Crested  Argus  Rheinardia 
ocellata,  Short-tailed  Scimitar  Babbler  Jabouilleia 
danjoui  and  Grey-faced  Tit  Babbler  Macronous 
kelleyi.1  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Bach 
Ma's  avifauna  is  the  large  number  of  Galliformes 
living  within  its  boundaries.  Of  the  twelve  species 
of  pheasant  recorded  in  Vietnam,  seven  occur,  or 
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have  at  one  time  occurred,  in  the  park.  An 
endemic  subspecies  of  Silver  Pheasant  Lophura 
nycthemera  beli2  is  found  within  the  park  and 
Edwards's  Pheasant  L.  edwardsi,  believed  extinct 
until  it  was  rediscovered  in  1996  at  Dakrong,  was 
recorded  just  outside  the  park  buffer  zone  in 
1998. 3  Other  specialities  include  Red-collared 
Woodpecker  Picus  rabieri,  Red-vented  Barbet 
Megalaima  lagrandieri,  Biyth's  Kingfisher  Alcedo 
Hercules ,  Coral-billed  Ground  Cuckoo  Carpococcyx 
renauldi,  Blue-rumped  Pitta  Pitta  soror,  Bar-bellied 
Pitta  Pitta  elliotii,  White- winged  Magpie  Urocissa 
zvhiteheadi  and  Ratchet-tailed  Treepie  Temnurus 
temnurus.  A  bird  list  of  BMNP,  available  at  the 
park  headquarters,  was  compiled  in  1996  by 
Roland  Eve  and  contains  330  species.1 

Conservation  issues  affecting  Bach  Ma 

Following  the  reunification  of  Vietnam  in  1975, 
logging  by  state  forest  enterprises  saw  the 
removal  of  most  of  the  commercially  valuable 
timber  in  the  park  during  the  ensuing  ten  years. 
Illegal  harvesting  of  forest  products  has  continued 
and  regular  fires  inhibit  the  regeneration  of 
logged  areas.  Although  the  park  is  home  to  only 
65  households4  the  park  buffer  zone  supports  a 
population  of  over  61,000  people.2  Collection  of 
forest  products,  exhausted  near  to  the  villages,  is 
a  major  source  of  income  for  families  living  in 
the  buffer  zone  and  exploitation  of  these  products 
is  occurring  at  unsustainable  levels. 

In  order  to  extend  the  conservation  coverage 
of  the  national  park,  Birdlife  International 
together  with  the  Forest  Inventory  and  Planning 
Institute  (FIPI)  proposed  a  22,500  ha  extension  to 
the  east.  The  exact  boundaries  of  the  extension 
have  yet  to  be  defined  but  it  is  likely  to  include 
all  or  part  of  the  Hai  Vai  Pass  area  with  its  cultural 
and  historical  sites. 

Birding  in  Bach  Ma  National  Park 

April  through  to  July  are  the  best  times  to  visit, 
before  the  rains  kick  in  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  From  September  onwards  conditions 
can  be  very  unpleasant  with  cool  temperatures, 
high  winds,  heavy  rain  and  very  muddy 
conditions  underfoot.  During  this  time,  leeches 
are  out  in  force  along  the  forest  trails.  The  early 
spring  from  January  to  March  is  cool  with 
continuous  drizzle  and  sometimes  heavy  rain. 

The  best  birding  is  along  the  surfaced  road 
winding  up  to  the  summit  from  the  park 
guesthouse  and  on  the  various  trails  which  are 


sign-posted  off  this  road.  Several  of  the  trails  lead 
to  waterfalls  and  streams  and  with  luck  Biyth's 
Kingfisher  and  Red-headed  Trogon  Harpactes 
erythrocephalus  can  be  found.  Along  the  roadsides 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  guesthouse  is  a  good  place 
to  look  out  for  Silver  Pheasant  in  the  early 
morning  or  late  afternoon.  Foraging  parties  of 
Striated  Yuhina  Yuhina  castaniceps  are  a  common 
sight  among  the  roadside  trees  and  bushes  and 
Golden  Babbler  Stachyris  chrysaea ,  Mountain 
Fulvetta  Alcippe  peracensis,  White-bellied  Yuhina 
Yuhina  zantholeuca,  White-browed  Shrike  Babbler 
Pteruthius  flaviscapis ,  Red-whiskered  Bulbul 
Pycnonotus  jocosus,  Puff-throated  Bulbul 
Alophoixus  pallidus  and  White-throated  Fantail 
Rhipidura  albicollis  can  usually  be  easily  observed 
from  the  road.  It  is  worth  checking  out  the  small 
streams  that  trickle  out  from  either  side  of  the  road 
at  various  points  for  Slaty-backed  Forktail 
Enicurus  schistaceus  as  well  as  Streaked  Wren 
Babbler  Napothera  brevicaudata  skulking  among 
the  roadside  rocks.  Looking  skywards  as  you 
follow  the  road  to  the  summit  a  Black  Eagle 
Ictinaetus  malayensis  may  be  seen  circling  over  the 
treetops.  Rachet- tailed  Treepie,  with  its  distinctive 
barbed  tail,  is  fairly  common  at  Bach  Ma  and  can 
sometimes  be  encountered  along  the  unmarked 
forest  trails  that  lead  into  the  forest  near  the  large 
concrete  sign  about  a  kilometre  below  the  summit. 
This  can  also  be  a  good  area  to  look  for  Lesser 
Necklaced  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  monileger 
and  White-gorgetted  Flycatcher  Ficedula  monileger 
among  others. 

Before  leaving  Bach  Ma  look  out  for  the  Tri 
Sao  Trail,  or  Pheasant  Trail,  sign-posted  halfway 
down  the  road  between  the  guesthouse  and  park 
headquarters.  This  well  maintained  trail  is  a  good 
place  to  look  for  the  Crested  Argus,  or  Tri  Sao  as 
it  is  known  locally,  although  it  is  more  often  heard 
than  seen.  If  you  have  no  luck  on  the  Tri  Sao  Trail 
you  can  always  check  out  the  captive  Crested 
Argus  kept  in  an  aviary  near  to  the  headquarters 
building. 

Access  and  facilities 

To  get  to  BMNP  it  is  either  a  45  km  drive  south 
from  Hue  or  a  65  km  drive  north  over  the  Hai 
Van  Pass  from  Danang.  It  is  in  theory  possible  to 
get  a  local  bus  from  Hue  or  Danang  and  to  be 
dropped  off  at  the  town  of  Cau  Hai  on  Highway 
1  at  the  turn  off  to  Bach  Ma.  From  here  take  a 
motorbike  taxi  to  the  park  headquarters  another 
3  km  up  the  road.  However,  without  a  knowledge 
of  Vietnamese  and  a  good  idea  of  where  you  are 
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going,  this  is  not  recommended.  If  you  want  to 
be  sure  of  arriving  at  the  right  place  it  is  better  to 
either  hire  a  car  with  driver  or  motorbike  taxi  from 
Hue  or  Danang  to  take  you  to  the  park.  Once  at 
the  headquarters  transport  can  be  arranged  to 
take  you  to  the  guesthouse.  Motorbikes,  other 
than  those  of  the  park  rangers,  are  not  allowed 
inside  the  park. 

The  guesthouse  facilities  are  17  km  from  the 
park  entrance  and  headquarters  and  3  km  from 
the  summit.  The  two  main  buildings  are  the 
renovated  former  police  station  and  colonial 
police  chief's  villa  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
Various-sized  rooms  are  available  here,  some  with 
en  suite  facilities,  others  with  rather  basic  outdoor 
washrooms.  There  is  a  large  canteen,  where 
simple  Vietnamese  food,  beer,  mineral  water  and 
soft  drinks  can  be  ordered.  Electricity  is  provided 
by  a  generator  from  6  pm  to  10  pm.  At  the  time  of 
writing  (March  2001)  the  facilities  are  undergoing 
major  renovation  and  ten  of  the  ruined  colonial 
villas  are  to  be  restored  this  year.  There  are  also 
plans  to  completely  renovate  the  former  Morin 
Hotel  just  below  the  summit.  Whether  this  will 
be  good  or  bad  news  for  visiting  birders  remains 
to  be  seen!  Accommodation  should  always  be 
booked  in  advance  if  possible,  especially  at 
weekends  during  the  summer  months.  For 


reservations  call  ++  84  54  871330/871328/871528 
or  fax  ++  84  54  871328.  Park  guides  can  be  hired 
if  booked  in  advance  with  the  headquarters.  Ask 
for  Minh,  who  speaks  good  English  and  can  point 
you  in  the  right  direction  to  look  for  some  of  the 
local  goodies. 
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Xuan  Thuy  Nature  Reserve,  Vietnam 


Background 

The  coastal  zone  of  the  Red  River  Delta  is  one  of 
the  most  important  staging  areas  for  migratory 
shorebirds  along  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  with  tens 
of  thousands  passing  through  the  area  each  year. 
It  is  also  an  internationally  important  wintering 
ground  for  a  range  of  globally  threatened 
waterbirds,  including  the  endangered  Black-faced 
Spoonbill  Platalea  minor  and  the  vulnerable 
Saunders's  Gull  Earns  saudersi.  Xuan  Thuy,  which 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  is  the  single 
most  important  site  for  wetland  conservation  in 
the  coastal  zone.1 

The  human  population  density  in  the  delta  is 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  utilisation  of 
natural  resources  has  become  extremely  intensive 
throughout  the  coastal  zone.  In  order  to  promote 
the  conservation  of  the  valuable  natural  resources 
of  the  area,  the  government  of  Vietnam 
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designated  Xuan  Thuy  as  the  country's  first 
Ramsar  Site  in  1998,  with  an  area  of  12,000  ha.  In 
January  1995,  5,640  ha  of  the  site  was  designated 
as  a  national  nature  reserve.1 

Birds 

A  visit  to  Xuan  Thuy  in  the  winter  months  brings 
a  virtual  guarantee  of  seeing  Black-faced 
Spoonbill.  The  world  population  of  this  species 
currently  numbers  around  800  birds,  up  to  104  of 
which  spend  the  winter  in  the  coastal  zone  of  the 
Red  River  Delta,1  with  the  largest  number  visiting 
Xuan  Thuy.  In  recent  years,  the  maximum  count 
has  been  around  50  birds.2 

Several  hundred  Saunders's  Gulls  winter  and 
although  other  sites  regularly  support  more  birds 
than  Xuan  Thuy,  counts  of  over  30  birds  are  made 
in  most  years.2  Saunders's  Gull  feeds  on  exposed 
intertidal  mudflats  at  low  tide,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  commoner  Black-headed 
Gull  Larus  ridibundus  by  its  blackish  bill  and 
white-tipped  primaries. 

Other  globally  threatened  and  near- 
threatened  bird  species  that  regularly  occur  at 
Xuan  Thuy  include  Chinese  Egret  Egretta 
eulophotes,  Nordmann's  Greenshank  Tringa 
guttifer,  Spot-billed  Pelican  Pelecanus  philippensis, 
Painted  Stork  Mycteria  leucocephala  and  Asian 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus  semipalmatus.1  There  are 
also  records  of  Eastern  Curlew  Numenius 
madagascariensis,  Baer's  Pochard  Ay  thy  a  baeri, 
Fairy  Pitta  Pitta  nympha2  and  Manchurian  Reed 
Warbler  Acrocephalus  tangorum. 

For  many  visitors,  however,  the  most  exciting 
thing  about  a  visit  to  Xuan  Thuy  is  the  prospect 
of  seeing  the  globally  vulnerable  Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper  Calidris  pygmeus.  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
site  in  the  world  to  see  this  rare  and  interesting 
bird,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  wintering  sites  where 
the  species  occurs  regularly.  This  bird  usually 
occurs  in  small  numbers,  although  the  largest 
single  count  was  of  27  birds.2  Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper  is  usually  found  among  flocks  of 
Dunlin  C.  alpina,  and,  in  winter  plumage,  is 
particularly  easy  to  pick  out. 

Con  Ngan 

Con  Ngan  is  a  large  expanse  of  mangrove,  mostly 
enclosed  within  aquacultural  ponds.  This  has  led 
to  die-back,  leaving  large  expanses  of  open  water 
in  some  of  the  inland  ponds.  The  seaward  side  of 
the  island,  however,  is  fringed  by  a  belt  of 
unenclosed  mangrove.  Previously,  the  island 


supported  a  large  reedbed,  which  was  home  to  a 
large  roost  of  Eurasian  Marsh  Harriers  Circus 
aeruginosus. 

The  commonest  birds  are  egrets,  herons  and 
waterfowl.  Large  flocks  of  Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas 
penelope  over-winter,  while  large  flocks  of 
Garganey  A.  querquedula  pass  through  on 
migration.  From  the  roof  of  the  nature  reserve 
headquarters  on  spring  and  autumn  mornings, 
large  numbers  of  Whiskered  Terns  Chlidonias 
hybridus  can  be  seen  feeding  on  the  aquacultural 
ponds.  At  the  right  time  of  the  year,  Black-faced 
Spoonbill,  Painted  Stork  and  Asian  Dowitcher  can 
be  found  roosting  in  the  aquacultural  ponds  at 
high  tide.  At  low  tide,  a  wide  variety  of  shorebirds 
can  be  observed  feeding  in  drained  ponds. 

The  reserve  headquarters  is  situated  on  Con 
Ngan  island,  making  it  possible  to  visit  on  foot. 
The  best  route  is  to  turn  right  out  of  the 
headquarters'  gate,  then  immediately  right  again, 
and  by  following  the  dyke  on  the  seaward  side 
of  the  island  for  two  hours,  it  is  possible  to  reach 
the  ponds  where  the  Black-faced  Spoonbills  and 
Painted  Storks  usually  roost,  although,  for  the  best 
chance  of  seeing  these  birds,  it  is  worth  taking 
one  of  the  nature  reserve  staff  as  a  guide.  The 
island  is  dissected  by  numerous  canals,  although 
these  can  be  crossed  by  bridge,  or  for  a  small  fee, 
by  the  fishing  boats  that  act  as  ferries. 

Con  Lu 

Con  Lu  is  a  large,  sandy  island,  fringed  by  coastal 
marshes.  It  also  supports  extensive  plantations 
of  the  Australasian  exotic,  Casuarina  equisetifolia, 
an  important  habitat  for  migratory  passerines. 
The  precise  suite  of  passerines  found  in  the 
plantations  is  always  unpredictable,  and  most 
visits  usually  turn  up  one  or  two  surprises. 
Among  the  more  unusual  species  seen  in  recent 
years  have  been  Fairy  Pitta,  Eurasian  Wryneck 
Jynx  torquilla,  Tiger  Shrike  Lanins  tigrinus, 
Manchurian  Reed  Warbler  and  Maroon  Oriole 
Oriolus  traillii. 

The  best  tactic  is  to  approach  by  boat  from  the 
south,  and  walk  through  the  first  plantation, 
which,  although  the  smallest,  is  usually  the  best 
for  passerines.  There  is  a  smaller  open  area  before 
the  second  plantation,  where  tringas  can  often  be 
seen.  In  September  2000,  a  juvenile  Sharp-tailed 
Sandpiper  C.  acuminata  was  seen  at  this  spot.  After 
the  second  plantation,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a 
wide,  marshy  area,  in  order  to  reach  the  third, 
larger  plantation.  This  area  floods  at  high  tide, 
and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  better  to  visit  at  low  tide. 
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Arrange  to  meet  the  boat  on  the  north-western 
side  of  the  island,  close  to  a  small  border  army 
station. 

Con  Tan 

Con  Tan  is  a  narrow,  sandy  island  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  Con  Lu,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep 
water  channel  and  approachable  only  by  boat. 
While  actually  outside  of  the  nature  reserve,  this, 
and  the  smaller  islands  to  the  south-west,  are  the 
best  site  in  the  area  to  observe  flocks  of  shorebirds. 
At  high  tide,  there  are  usually  wader  roosts  at 
both  ends  of  the  island,  containing  large  numbers 
of  Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  limosa,  Eurasian 
Curlew  Numenius  arquatus,  and  many  smaller 
shorebirds.  It  is  among  these  flocks  that  Spoon¬ 
billed  Sandpiper  is  usually  seen.  Care  must  be 
exercised  when  approaching  the  island,  in  order 
to  avoid  flushing  the  birds.  It  is  best  to  approach 
slowly  from  the  landward  side,  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  shallow  enough  to  do  so,  climb  out  of  the  boat, 
and  approach  on  foot.  To  the  south-west  of  Con 
Tan,  there  are  a  number  of  other  islands,  some  of 
which  support  Casuarina  plantations. 

Con  Xanh 

Con  Xanh  is  a  thin,  sandy  island,  still  increasing 
in  size  as  a  result  of  deposition  of  sediment  carried 
in  the  Red  River  and  it  is  submerged  at  high  tide, 
together  with  parts  of  Lu  Island.  It  is  a  good  place 
to  see  gulls  and  terns,  including  Heuglin's  Gull 
Larus  heuglini,  Saunders's  Gull,  Gull-billed  Tern 
Sterna  nilotica  and  Caspian  Tern  S.  caspia. 
Peregrine  Falcons  Falco  peregrinus  are  often  seen 
hunting  on  this  island,  and  flocks  of  Greylag 
Geese  Anser  anser  and  Eurasian  Wigeon  often 
roost  there. 

Timings 

The  best  time  of  year  to  visit  is  between  September 
and  March.  Visitors  in  September,  October,  March 
or  April  can  expect  to  see  large  numbers  of 
migratory  shorebirds,  including  Black-tailed 
Godwit,  Eurasian  Curlew,  Common  Redshank 
Tringa  totanus,  Spotted  Redshank  T.  erythropus, 
Grey-tailed  Tattler  Heteroscelus  brevipes,  Curlew 
Sandpiper  Calidris.  ferruginea  and  Lesser 
Sandplover  Charadrius  mongolus.  This  is  also  the 
best  time  of  year  to  see  migratory  passerines  in 
the  Casuarina  plantations.  Visitors  in  December 
and  January  can  expect  to  see  large  numbers  of 
waterfowl,  including  Garganey,  Spot-billed  Duck 


Anas  poecilorhyncha,  Common  Teal  A.  crecca, 
Northern  Pintail  A.  acuta  and  Northern  Shoveler 
A.  clypeata.  During  this  period,  a  number  of  rarer 
waterfowl  in  northern  Vietnam  have  been 
recorded,  including  Baer's  Pochard,  Mallard  A. 
platyrhynchos  and  Falcated  Duck  A.  falcata. 

September  and  October  are  the  best  months 
for  Painted  Stork  and  Asian  Dowitcher,  although 
the  latter  species  can  also  be  seen  in  April,  on 
passage  to  its  breeding  grounds  in  north-east 
Asia.  September  and  October  are  also  the  best 
months  for  Spot-billed  Pelican,  small  numbers  of 
which  can  sometimes  be  observed  on  sandbars 
offshore  of  Con  Xanh. 

The  best  time  for  Black-faced  Spoonbill  is  from 
November  to  early  February,  although  the  species 
has  been  seen  as  early  as  23  September  and  as 
late  as  1  May.2  Three  immatures  recorded  on  25 
May  19972  may  have  spent  the  summer  at  the  site, 
as  it  is  possible  that  a  handful  of  birds  do  every 
year.  November  to  February  is  also  the  best  time 
for  Saunders's  Gull. 

A  visit  to  the  site  at  any  time  between  October 
and  April  carries  the  possibility  of  seeing  Spoon¬ 
billed  Sandpiper  or  Nordmann's  Greenshank. 
Although  these  species  are  present  at  the  site  in 
small  numbers  during  this  period,  they  can  be 
easily  overlooked. 

A  key  factor  determining  the  success  of  any 
birdwatching  trip  to  Xuan  Thuy  is  the  tide.  At 
low  tide,  large  areas  of  mudflat  are  exposed,  and 
the  shorebirds  are  dispersed,  making  viewing 
difficult.  At  very  low  tide,  it  is  not  possible  to  take 
a  boat  to  any  of  the  offshore  islands,  and  visitors 
are  restricted  to  Con  Ngan.  The  best  time  to  visit 
is  on  a  day  with  a  tide  above  three  metres  in  the 
morning  or  early  afternoon.  At  this  time,  the 
shorebirds  are  concentrated  on  narrow  sandbars 
on  Con  Tan,  Con  Xanh  and  other,  smaller  islands. 

Practicalities 

Xuan  Thuy  can  be  visited  as  a  trip  from  Hanoi  or 
combined  with  a  trip  to  Cue  Phuong  National 
Park,  four  hours  drive  to  the  west.  Two  days  are 
required  in  order  to  cover  the  site  fully.  Most 
visitors  leave  Hanoi  on  Friday  afternoon,  and, 
after  stopping  for  dinner  en-route,  arrive  at  Xuan 
Thuy  in  the  evening.  They  then  spend  all  day 
Saturday  and  Sunday  morning  at  the  site,  before 
returning  to  Hanoi  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  only  practical  way  to  visit  Xuan  Thuy  is 
to  hire  a  vehicle  and  driver.  A  car  plus  driver  costs 
around  $50  dollars  per  day,  inclusive  of  fuel. 
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Because  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  road  into  the 
nature  reserve,  a  Russian  jeep  or  other  4-wheel 
drive  vehicle  is  the  best  bet.  If  arriving  to  Hanoi 
by  air,  an  airport  pick-up  can  be  arranged. 

Xuan  Thuy  is  approximately  four  hours  drive 
from  Hanoi.  From  Hanoi,  head  south,  along 
National  Highway  1,  to  Phu  Ly  town  (shown  as 
Ha  Nam  on  many  maps),  then  east  to  Nam  Dinh 
town,  along  National  Highway  21.  From  Nam 
Dinh,  it  is  a  further  one  hour  to  Giao  Thuy  town 
(shown  as  Xuan  Thuy  on  many  maps),  also  along 
National  Highway  21.  From  Giao  Thuy,  it  is  about 
30  minutes  drive  to  the  border  army  checkpoint 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  nature  reserve;  although  it 
will  be  necessary  to  ask  for  directions  to  reach 
the  checkpoint.  From  the  checkpoint,  continue  as 
far  as  the  main  sea  dyke,  which  marks  the 
boundary  of  the  nature  reserve  buffer  zone,  then 
drive  to  the  left,  along  the  top  of  the  dyke,  for 
about  4  km.  The  road  to  the  nature  reserve 
headquarters  is  on  the  right,  and  is  marked  by  a 
small  signpost  below  the  level  of  the  dyke  to  the 
right.  Drop  down  off  the  dyke,  pass  between  the 
concrete  posts  that  restrict  access  to  large  vehicles, 
and  drive  along  the  road  for  about  4  km  to  reach 
the  nature  reserve  headquarters,  a  two-storey, 
concrete  building  on  the  right  hand  side,  which 
is  the  last  building  on  the  road. 

Permission  is  usually  required  to  visit  Xuan 
Thuy  Nature  Reserve,  in  the  form  of  an 
introduction  letter  containing  the  names  and 
passport  details  of  all  non-Vietnamese  visitors. 
This  letter  is  best  faxed  in  advance  to  the  nature 
reserve,  and  a  hard  copy  must  be  given  to  the 
nature  reserve  staff  on  arrival,  together  with  the 
visitors'  passports.  Reaching  the  nature  reserve 
necessitates  passing  through  a  border  army 
checkpoint.  Visitors  should  present  a  second  copy 
of  the  introduction  letter,  together  with  their 
passports  for  inspection,  to  the  border  army  for 
registration  on  arrival.  It  is  advisable  to  ask  the 
driver  to  do  this,  as  the  border  army  soldiers  do 
not  speak  any  English.  A  couple  of  packets  of 
cigarettes  can  ease  the  registration  process. 

Accommodation  is  available  at  the  nature 
reserve  but  is  very  basic,  and  lacking  clean 
bathroom  facilities.  There  is  one  room  for  visitors 
at  the  headquarters  with  four  beds.  Bedding  and 
mosquito  nets  are  provided.  Visitors  are  charged 
$10  per  person  per  night  for  accommodation. 
Meals  can  be  arranged  at  the  nature  reserve, 
although  visitors  are  advised  to  bring  their  own 
food  for  breakfast  and  lunch  to  ensure  an  early 


start,  and  to  avoid  having  to  return  to  the 
headquarters  at  midday.  Meals  costs  around  $3 
per  person.  It  is  essential  to  bring  large  quantities 
of  bottled  water,  especially  during  the  warmer 
months,  as  the  drinking  water  at  the  site  is  slightly 
brackish.  Beer  and  soft  drinks  can  be  bought  at 
the  site. 

Con  Ngan  can  be  visited  on  foot  from  the 
headquarters  but,  to  reach  the  other  islands, 
where  most  of  the  more  interesting  species  can 
be  seen,  it  is  necessary  to  hire  a  boat.  When  hiring 
a  boat,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  the  departure 
time  and  duration  with  the  nature  reserve  staff 
the  evening  before,  as  they  might  also  need  to  use 
the  boat.  The  boat  costs  around  $30  per  day, 
inclusive  of  petrol  and  driver,  although  the  exact 
cost  depends  upon  the  length  and  duration  of  the 
trip. 
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Cat  Tien  National  Park,  Vietnam 

Cat  Tien  National  Park  is  situated  in  the  plains  of  the  Dong  Nai  River  and  south  of  Vietnam's 
central  highlands.  Habitats  range  from  semi-deciduous  forests  to  bamboo-dominated  areas  and 
include  wetlands,  grasslands  and  cultivated  areas.  Of  the  828  bird  species  occurring  in  Vietnam, 
283  have  been  confirmed  in  Cat  Tien  National  Park.  These  include  15  species  which  are  included 
in  the  2000 IUCN-SSC  Red  List  of  Threatened  Species  and  18  which  are  in  the  2000  Vietnam  Red  Data 
Book.  Of  importance  is  the  Orange-necked  Partridge  Arborophila  davidi  which  is  globally 
endangered  and  endemic  to  the  area.  Other  Endangered  species  occurring  in  Cat  Tien  National 
Park  are  the  White-winged  Duck  Cairina  scutulata  and  the  White-shouldered  Ibis  Pseudibis 
davisoni.  Amongst  birders.  Cat  Tien  National  Park  is  popular  for  its  Phasianidae  and  Pittidae.  Red 
Junglefowl  Gallus  gallus,  Siamese  Fireback  Lophura  diardi,  Germain's  Peacock  Pheasant 
Polyplectron  germaini,  Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus,  Bar-bellied  Pitta  Pitta  ellioti,  Blue-rumped 
Pitta  P.soror  and  Blue-winged  Pitta  P.  moluccensis  can  all  still  be  observed  relatively  easily. 


Introduction 

Cat  Tien  National  Park  (CTNP)  is  located  about 
150  km  north  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  on  the  plains 
of  the  Dong  Nai  river,  south  of  Vietnam's  Central 
Highlands.  The  park  consists  of  two  sections,  each 
of  about  35,000  ha,  situated  in  the  Provinces  of 
Dong  Nai,  Binh  Phuoc  and  Lam  Dong.  These 
sections  are  separated  by  a  zone  which  is 
inhabited  by  people  of  different  ethnicity,  who 
rapidly  open  up  large  areas  of  land  for  farming. 

The  section  of  the  park  situated  in  Dong  Nai 
Province  received  protected  status  in  1978  and 
became  known  as  Nam  Cat  Tien  National  Park  in 
1992.  The  section  of  the  Park  situated  in  Lam 
Dong  Province  became  a  rhino  sanctuary  in  1992, 
known  as  Cat  Loc.  Tay  Cat  Tien  in  Binh  Phuoc 
Province  has  been  part  of  a  logging  concession. 
In  December  1998,  these  three  areas  were 
integrated  and  are  now  known  as  Cat  Tien 
National  Park.* 1 

Topographically,  the  park  is  characterised  by 
steep  hills  and  flat  areas.  Although  altitudes  range 
from  only  200  to  600  metres  above  sea  level,  slopes 
are  relatively  steep.  Cat  Loc,  being  the  southern 
edge  of  Vietnam's  central  plateau  is  rather  hilly 
and  numerous  springs  and  streams  rise  in  this 
area  and  drain  into  the  Dong  Nai  river,  the  second 
largest  river  in  southern  Vietnam.  Slightly  steeper 
hills  are  present  in  the  south-western  region  while 
low  hills  and  plains  occupy  the  south-east.  The 
river  borders  the  Nam  Cat  Tien  sector  to  the  east 
and  the  Cat  Loc  sector  to  the  west  and  north.  The 
river  plains  consist  of  low  hills,  lakes,  ponds  and 
seasonally  inundated  floodplains.  The  poorly 
drained  northern  central  plains  form  an  area  of 
small  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  which  expand  and 
retract  seasonally.2 

Being  located  in  the  monsoon  tropical  region, 
the  park  has  two  distinct  seasons:  a  dry  season 


(November  /  December  to  March  /  April)  and  a 
wet  season  (April  /  May  to  October  /  November). 
Average  rainfall  is  approximately  2,300  mm, 
diminishing  to  the  south-east.3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  Temperatures  vary 
between  30°C  and  35°C  in  the  daytime  and  can 
drop  to  15°C  at  night. 

The  park  harbours  the  last  remaining  sizeable 
lowland  rainforest  in  southern  Vietnam  and 
comprises  a  wide  variety  of  habitats.  Primary  and 
secondary  evergreen  and  semi-evergreen  tropical 
lowland  rainforests,  dominated  by 


Caption  for  plate  on  pages  8  and  9: 

Birdwatching  in  Bach  Ma  National  Park,  Vietnam 

1  Bar-bellied  Pitta  Pitta  elliotii 

2  Coral-billed  Ground  Cuckoo  Carpoccyx  renauldi 

3  Crested  Argus  Rheinardia  ocellata 
All  photos  by  Jonathan.  C.  Eames 

Birdwatching  at  Xuan  Thy  Nature  Reserve,  Vietnam 

4  Black-faced  Spoonbill  Platalea  minor  (Dr.  Woei 
Horng  Fang  /  Chinese  Wild  Bird  Federation) 

5  Black-faced  Spoonbill  Platalea  minor  (Dr.  Woei 
Horng  Fang  /  Chinese  Wild  Bird  Federation) 

Birdwatching  at  Cat  Tien  National  Park,  Vietnam 

6  Red-breasted  Parakeets  Psittacula  alexandri  at 
Nuoi  Trung  (Benjamin  Hayes) 

7  Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus  and  Woolly-necked 
Stork  Ciconia  episcopus  at  Nuoi  Trung  (Nguyen 
Tran  Vy) 

8  Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus  at  Nuoi  Trung 
(Nguyen  Tran  Vy) 

Birdwatching  in  U  Minh  Thuong  Nature  Reserve, 

Vietnam 

9  Lesser  Adjutant  Leptoptilos  javanicus 

10  Little  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  niger 
Both  photos  by  Jonathan.  C.  Eames 
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Dipterocarpaceae  and  Lagerstroemia  spp. 
respectively.  There  are  also  open  lakes  and 
seasonal  floodplains  and  flooded  forests 
dominated  by  Hydnocarpus  anthelmintica  mixed 
with  Ficus  benjaminica.  Areas  severely  affected  by 
warfare,  dominated  by  bamboo  and  open 
grasslands,  complete  the  picture. 

A  rich  variety  of  mammal  species  occurs,  of 
which  60  have  been  confirmed  recently.  These 
include  rare  and  endangered  species  such  as 
Javan  Rhinoceros  Rhinoceros  sondaicus  annamiticus , 
Asian  Elephant  Elephas  maximus  and  Gaur  Bos 
gaums ,  albeit  in  rather  low  numbers.1'4  Apart  from 
four  species  of  Macaque,  the  most  important 
species  of  primates  in  the  Park  are  Yellow-cheeked 
Crested  Gibbon  Nomascus  gabriellae  and  Black- 
shanked  Douc  Langur  Pygathrix  ni gripes  which  is 
endemic  to  southern  Vietnam  and  eastern 
Cambodia.  A  population  of  Siamese  crocodile 
Crocodylus  siamensis  is  probably  extinct  in  the 
wild.5 

The  avifauna  of  Cat  Tien  National  Park 

The  park's  importance  in  terms  of  avifauna  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  situated  at  the 
meeting  of  two  Endemic  Bird  Areas  as  defined 
by  Birdlife  International.6  Cochinchina  and  Dalat 
Plateau,  both  ranked  as  Urgent  Priority  areas. 

The  park  has  never  been  systematically 
surveyed  for  birds,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
observations  come  from  a  small  area  in  the  north¬ 
east  of  Nam  Cat  Tien.  Two  BirdLife  expeditions 
concentrated  on  this  area  in  the  early  90s  and 
formed  the  basis  for  the  CTNP  bird  list.7"9 
Subsequent  records  have  come  mainly  from  more 
focused  surveys  of  partridges  and  pheasants;10,11 
and  waterfowl;12,13  and  from  many  visiting  birders 
concentrating  on  the  road  to  Dak  Lua  and  Bau 
Sau.  Despite  the  limited  geographical  coverage, 
a  total  of  283  species  has  been  confirmed  to  date 
(see  Table  1).  An  additional  52  species  may  also 
occur,  including  Silver  Pheasant  Lophura 
nycthemera  and  Black-necked  Stork 
Ephippiorhynchus  asiaticus.  As  such,  CTNP  hosts 
about  34%  (40%  if  unconfirmed  species  are 
included)  of  Vietnam's  known  avifauna. 

The  species  total  represents  an  extremely 
diverse  fauna,  especially  considering  the  limited 
area  and  altitudinal  range  of  CTNP.  For  instance, 
Xe  Pian  National  Biodiversity  Conservation  Area, 
which  is  the  most  intensively  surveyed  site  in  the 
Lao  PDR,  has  a  similar  number  of  bird  species 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
protected  areas  for  bird  conservation  in  SE  Asia 


(BirdLife  in  prep.).  The  area  has  a  similar 
altitudinal  range  as  CTNP,  but  is  some  three  times 
the  size  (Table  1).  The  direct  conservation  value 
of  CTNP's  bird  fauna  is  clear  with  15  confirmed 
IUCN-SSC  Red  List  2000  species  (Table  2)  and  18 
confirmed  species  included  in  the  Vietnam  Red 
Data  Book  2000. 

Different  habitats  support  a  large  number  of 
forest  species  occurring  in  the  park,  such  as 
Orange-necked  Partridge  (endemic  to  CTNP  and 
its  immediate  surroundings)  and  Germain's 
Peacock  Pheasant  (endemic  to  southern  Vietnam 
and  eastern  Cambodia).  An  important  family  are 
the  Phasianidae  represented  by  10  different 
species  and  Siamese  Fireback,  Red  Junglefowl  and 
Green  Peafowl  can  all  be  observed  at  any  time  of 
day  on  the  main  dirt  road  leading  through  the 
park.  Four  species  of  Pitta  occur:  Blue-rumped, 
Bar-bellied,  Blue-winged  and  Fairy.  The  first  two 
are  resident  while  the  last  two  are  migratory.  Fairy 
Pitta  has  only  been  observed  once,  on  October  10 
2000  by  Benjamin  Hayes  and  that  was  only  the 
fifth  observation  for  Vietnam.  In  contrast,  most 
birders  manage  to  flush  Bar-bellied  and  Blue- 
rumped  Pitta  off  the  trails  in  the  early  morning. 
Sixteen  species  of  woodpecker  and  13  species  of 
dove  and  pigeon  point  to  the  diversity  and 
relatively  healthy  state  of  the  forest.  Great 
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Heart-spotted  Woodpecker  Hemicircus  canente 
by  Carl  D'Silva 
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Hornbill  Buceros  bicornis  and  Wreathed  Hornbill 
Aceros  undulatus,  along  with  Oriental  Pied 
Elornbill  Anthracoceros  albirostris  can  be  readily 
observed  throughout  the  park  and  the  latter  often 
sand-bathe  on  the  main  dirt  road  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  Large  flocks  of  Great  Hornbills  can 
occasionally  be  found  at  fruiting  trees 

A  diverse  and  valuable  waterbird  community 
occurs  within  the  park;  over  60  species  of 
waterfowl  have  been  recorded,  and  around  40 
species  were  recorded  in  each  of  the  Asian 
Waterfowl  Census  counts  of  1999  and  2000. 13  The 
total  number  of  wetland-dependent  species  is 
much  higher  and  their  conservation  value  is 
considerable  with  White-shouldered  Ibis,  White¬ 
winged  Duck,  Sarus  Crane  and  at  least  three 
species  of  stork  having  been  recorded  although 
White- winged  Duck  was  last  reported  in  19938 
and  may  be  locally  extinct.  The  waterbird 
community  is  mainly  associated  with  the  wetland 
complex  stretching  north  from  Bau  Sau,  but  the 
majority  of  species  make  more  widespread  use 
of  the  extensive  areas  of  seasonally  flooded  forest 
in  the  northeast  of  Nam  Cat  Tien.  The  area  of  open 
water  in  the  northern  wetland  complex  has 
decreased  significantly  in  recent  years  due  to  the 
invasion  of  alien  plant  species,  particularly 
Mimosa  pigra  and  Euphoria  crassipes.  This  is 


believed  to  have  had  a  substantial  detrimental 
effect  on  waterbirds.13  Careful  management  of  the 
wetland  complex  is  crucial  to  the  park's 
conservation  value.  Nominating  CTNP's 
wetlands  as  Wetland  of  International  Importance 
under  the  RAMSAR  Convention  should  be 
pursued. 

Raptors  are  represented  by  fifteen  hawks  and 
eagles  and  two  species  of  falcon  while  seven 
species  of  owl  are  known  to  occur.  The  most 
important  raptors  of  the  park  include  Jerdon's 
Baza  Aviceda  jerdoni,  White-bellied  Sea  Eagle 
Haliaeetus  leucogaster ,  Lesser  Fish  Eagle 
Ichthyophaga  humilis  and  Grey-headed  Fish  Eagle 
I.ichthyaetus.  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus  can  easily 
be  seen  along  the  Dong  Nai  River. 

Threats  and  management  issues 

With  about  10,000  people  living  within  the  current 
Park  boundaries  and  an  estimated  150,000  people 
living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  park, 
pressures  on  its  biodiversity  are  enormous.  With 
increased  protection  by  the  park's  forest  guards, 
encroachment  has  been  halted  and  cases  of 
hunting  and  snaring  are  now  being  treated 
seriously  and  Cat  Tien  is  rightly  recognised  as 
probably  the  best  protected  national  park  in 


Silver  Pheasant  Lophura  nycthemera  by  Daniel  Cole 
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Vietnam.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no 
protection  issues  remaining,  as  apart  from 
hunting  and  snaring  incidents,  general  problems 
remain  and  it  will  be  a  long  process  to  change 
attitudes.  These  problems  include  the  great 
appetite  of  city  people  and  the  insatiable  Chinese 
market  for  wildlife  on  the  menu  and  in  traditional 
medicines.  Due  to  the  high  population  density, 
agricultural  land  use  is  very  intensive  and 
herbicide  and  pesticide  use  is  widespread.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  such  heavy  use  of  chemicals 
leaves  enough  food  for  birds  and  this  is  probably 
why  there  are  so  few  egrets  to  be  found  in  the 
Vietnamese  rice  fields.  The  immense  popularity 
of  cage-birds  significantly  increases  the  hunting 
pressure. 

Despite  recognition  of  Vietnam  as  a 
biodiversity  "hotspot",  natural  landscapes  and 
ecosystems  are  continuously  diminishing  in  size 
and  biodiversity  is  being  lost  at  a  rapid  and 
increasingly  speedy  rate.  An  expansion  of  the 
protected  area  system  in  Vietnam  is  urgently 
required  and  fortunately  this  is  an  official  target 
of  the  Government.  Areas  which  have  a  reserve 
of  National  Park  status  need  to  be  protected 
vigorously  in  order  to  maintain  the  last  (semi-) 
natural  ecosystems  and  Vietnam's  rich 
biodiversity.  It  is  encouraging  that  more  and  more 
responsible  authorities  are  becoming  aware  of  this 
and  despite  problems  of  over-population  and 
rapid  economic  growth,  are  acting  on  it. 

Birding  in  Cat  Tien  National  Park 

The  best  time  for  birding  is  from  February  to 
April,  when  the  chance  of  rain  is  slimmest,  leeches 
are  at  minimal  levels  and  breeding  birds 
(especially  Phasianidae)  are  most  vocal. 
December  and  January  are  also  good  months  from 
a  climatological  point  of  view,  although  birdlife 
tends  to  be  rather  quiet  then.  After  April,  the 
chance  of  rain  increases  rapidly  and  conditions 
can  get  very  muddy  and  leeches  abound. 
However,  nothing  can  beat  an  encounter  with 
Germain's  Peacock  Pheasant  after  being  soaked 
and  muddy  from  a  torrential  rain  shower  in  the 
forest! 

In  general  one  should  bear  in  mind  that 
birding  in  Cat  Tien  is  satisfying  but  hard  work 
because  the  vegetation  is  dense  and  (ground) 
birds  are  rather  shy  due  to  hunting  pressure.  For 
the  general  public,  access  to  CTNP  is  restricted  to 
the  Nam  Cat  Tien  sector.  The  main  access  is  the 
road  between  Talai  and  Dak  Lua  villages. 


Table  1 :  Comparison  of  the  avifauna  of  Cat  Tien  National  Park  with 
other  protected  areas. 


Protected 

Area 

No. 

Source 

Area 

(ha) 

of 

species 

Cat  Tien 

74,219 

283 

CTNP.  20001 

Vu  Quang 

52,360 

274 

Eve.  199914 

Ke  Go 

24,801 

270 

Le  Trong  Trai  et  a!.,  199615 

Ben  En 

16,634 

195 

Ha  Dinh  Due,  200016 

Cue  Phuong 

22,200 

319?? 

Ha  Thang  Long  199817 

Bach  Ma 

22,031 

330 

Eve  &  Eames.  199618 

Yoc  Don 

58,200 

196 

Ha  Van  Sac  et  a!.,  199519 

Phong  Nha  - 

147,945 

174 

Pham  Nhat  &  Nguyen 

Ke  Bang 

Xuan  Dang,  200020 

Pu  Mat 

91,200 

295 

SFNC,  200021  . 

Cardamom  Mts, 

Cambodia 

>1,000,000 

217 

Daltry  &  Momberg,  20  0022 

Xe  Pian,  Lao 

240,000 

320 

FOMACOP,  200023 

Note:  Only  confirmed  species  are  counted  for  Cat  Tien.  The 
comparison  with  other  areas  is  therefore  conservative,  as  less 
caution  is  likely  to  have  been  used  in  compiling  species  lists 
elsewhere. 

Table  2:  Overview  of  IUCN  Red  Listed  bird24  species  occurring  in 
Cat  Tien  National  Park  (unconfirmed  species  in  brackets) 


IUCN  Bird  Species 

Category  Common  Name  Scientific  name 


Critical  White-shouldered  Ibis  Pseudibis  davisoni 

Endangered  Orange-necked  Partridge  Arborophila  davidi 
White-winged  Duck  Cairina  scutulata 
Vulnerable  Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus 

Germain’s  Peacock  Pheasant  Polyplectron  germaini 
Sarus  Crane  Grus  antigone 
Lesser  Adjudant  Leptoptilos  javanicus 
Fairy  Pitta  Pitta  nympha 
Near  Siamese  Fireback  Lophura  diardi 

Threatened  Great  Hornbill  Buceros  bicornis 

Lesser  Fish  Eagle  Ichthyophaga  humilis 
Grey-headed  Fish  Eagle  Ichthyophaga  ichthyaetus 
(White-rumped  Falcon)  (Polihierax  insignis) 

Darter  Anhinga  melanogaster 
Painted  Stork  Mycteria  leucocephala 
Asian  Golden  Weaver  Ploceus  hypoxanthus 


Branching  off  this  road  are  a  number  of  trails, 
which  are  in  differing  conditions  of  maintenance 
although  walking  is  easy  as  the  area  is  flat. 

The  dirt  road  between  Talai  and  Dak  Lua  is  a 
good  spot  to  encounter  forest  birds  and  there  is  a 
fair  chance  to  see  Siamese  Fireback,  Broadbills 
and  a  range  of  other  birds  early  in  the  day.  The 
dense  vegetation  makes  observing  birds  along  the 
trails  a  little  trickier  (during  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  many  trees  drop  their  leaves 
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which  makes  birding  a  bit  easier).  The 
Lagerstroemia  Trail,  the  Bau  Sau  Trail  and  the 
start  of  the  Ecological  Trail  are  good  spots  to 
search  for  Germain's  Peacock  Pheasant,  Bar- 
bellied,  Blue-rumped  and  Blue-winged  Pitta. 

Waterbirds  such  as  Cotton  Pygmy-geese 
Nettapus  coromandelianus ,  Lesser  Whistling  Duck 
Dendrocygna  javanica,  Purple  Swamphen  Porphyrio 
porphyrio  and  Bronze-winged  Jacana  Metopidius 
indicus,  as  well  as  a  range  of  waders  can  best  be 
found  at  Bau  Sau  (Crocodile  Lake)  and  Bau  China 
(Bird  Lake).  The  landscape  is  beautiful  and  you 
may  see  large  mammals  here  too.  You  can  spend 
the  night  at  the  Bau  Sau  Forest  Guard  station  but 
conditions  are  basic  (hammock)  and  you  have  to 
take  food  and  a  small  gift  for  the  resident  forest 
protection  personnel.  The  park  and  a  WWF 
operated  project  have  a  programme  to  control  a 
Mimosa  pigra  infestation  in  the  Bao  Chim  area,  so 
sometimes  there  are  people  working  in  the  area. 

Bao  Beo  swamp  is  located  near  the  Dak  Lua 
forest  guard  station  and  White-shouldered  Ibis  is 
occasionally  seen  here.  The  grasslands  near  the 
station  provide  good  opportunities  to  see  Green 
Peafowl.  Orange-necked  Partridge  is  resident  as 
well  but  the  dense  bamboo  habitat  it  lives  in 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  observe.  An 
overnight  stay  at  the  station  can  be  arranged  at 
the  headquarters. 

Green  Peafowl  can  also  be  seen  south  of  the 
headquarters  in  the  Nuoi  Trung  grasslands  and 
Woolly-necked  Stork  Ciconia  episcopus  and  Lesser 
Adjutant  Leptoptilus  javanicus  are  also  frequently 
observed  here.  At  sunset  large  flocks  of  Red¬ 
breasted  Parakeets  Psittacida  alexandri  over-fly  on 
their  way  to  their  roosts.  The  park  and  the  WWF 
Project  plan  to  maintain  this  area  as  a  grassland 
so  that  ungulates  have  ready  access  to  a  good 
supply  of  food.  This  is  done  by  applying  a  five- 
year  rotation  of  grass-cutting. 

Access  and  facilities 

The  park  is  located  halfway  between  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City  and  Dalat,  about  24  km  west  of  Highway  20. 
From  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  and  Dalat,  it  takes  about 
3  to  4  hours  to  reach  the  park  by  car.  If  using  public 
transport,  disembark  at  Tan  Phu  town,  along 
Highway  20,  and  cover  the  last  24  km  inland  by 
motorbike.  The  road  leading  to  the  park  is  in  good 
condition  (asphalt)  and  the  park  is  sign-posted. 
Visitor  accommodation  is  available  at  the 
headquarters  which  can  be  reached  by  crossing 
the  Dong  Nai  river  by  boat.  Detailed  directions 


and  more  background  information  on  the  Park 
can  be  found  at: 

www.blakup.demon.nl/ cat_tien 
Facilities  in  the  park  are  basic. 
Accommodation  includes  air-conditioned  and  fan 
rooms  and  costs  about  US$10  per  room  per  night. 
There  are  occasional  power  failures  and  water 
supply  can  be  erratic.  The  park's  staff  canteen 
serves  simple  but  tasty  meals.  Jeeps  can  be  hired 
to  reach  further-afield  places  but  are  not  always 
available.  During  weekends  in  the  dry  season  and 
on  public  holidays,  an  increasingly  large  number 
of  Vietnamese  visitors  are  present. 
Accommodation  is  then  fully  booked  and  it  can 
get  quite  noisy.  It  is  best  to  make  an  advance 
reservation  through  your  travel  agent  or  directly 
with  the  park  (telephone  ++84-(0)61-791228,  fax 
+  +  84-(0)61-791227).  Most  park  staff  have 
difficulty  in  understanding  English  and  only  a 
few  guides  are  familiar  with  the  birds. 
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U  MinhThuong  Nature  Reserve,  Vietnam 


On  first  arriving  at  UMTNR  headquarters,  one 
wonders  if  they  have  got  off  at  the  right  spot? 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  ancient  peat  swamp 
forest  or  the  Uesser  Adjutant  Leptoptilos 
javanicus  storks  that  live  there.  There  is  no  sign 
of  the  inundated  grasslands  and  its  numerous 
Bronze-winged  Jacanas  Metopidius  indicus,  and 
nor  can  one  find  the  breeding  colonies  of  the 
Purple  Ardea  purpurea  and  Grey  Herons 
A.cinerea  that  are  supposed  to  exist.  The  canal 
by  the  roadside,  the  only  potential  piece  of  bird 
habitat,  also  seems  an  unlikely  place  for  much 
life;  unless  the  birds  have  developed  a  keen 
instinct  for  avoiding  the  numerous  long  boats 


that  pass  by  on  their  daily  business.  First 
impressions  can  be  misleading  however,  as  the 
rural  scene  by  the  roadside  hides  one  of  the  most 
diverse  binding  areas  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

To  date  over  180  species  have  been  seen  within 
the  reserve,  more  than  any  other  area  in  the  delta. 
Of  those  species,  eight  appear  in  the  IUCN 
threatened  species  list  for  Vietnam  as  either 
Vulnerable  or  Near-threatened.  UMTNR  also 
contains  one  of  the  most  important  waterbird 
breeding  colonies  in  southern  Vietnam,  with  over 
7500  birds  being  counted  returning  to  the  main 
roosting  site  in  a  single  day  during  the  peak 
breeding  season. 
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UMTNR  lies  about  365  km  south-east  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh  City.  The  reserve  itself  is  split  into  two 
'zones'  -  the  core  zone  and  the  buffer  zone.  The 
core  zone  contains  a  mixture  of  vegetation  types 
including  some  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  once 
common  peat  swamp  Melaleuca  forest.  It  also 
contains  fine  examples  of  seasonally  inundated 
grassland  and  areas  of  open  swamp.  Although 
small  by  international  standards,  the  core  zone, 
at  just  over  8000  ha,  represents  one  of  the  largest 
protected  areas  in  the  region.  The  core  zone  is 
surrounded  by  a  buffer  zone  which  although 
nominally  part  of  the  nature  reserve,  is  home  to 
nearly  20,000  people  who  survive  by  subsistence 
agriculture.  Surprisingly  however,  the  buffer 
zone  also  contains  important  bird  habitat,  with 
many  of  the  large  waterbirds  feeding  there  during 
the  day. 

Within  Vietnam,  UMTNR  is  more  famous  as 
an  historical  site  than  as  a  nature  reserve.  The 
area  was  used  extensively  by  the  Vietnamese 
Liberation  Forces  during  the  French  and 
American  wars,  although  little  evidence  of  their 
long  occupation  remains.  The  reserve  itself  was 
first  designated  as  a  special  protected  zone  in 
1989,  and  upgraded  to  a  nature  reserve  in  1992. 

At  present,  private  birdwatching  trips  to  U 
Minh  Thuong  are  difficult  to  organise;  there  are 
few  tourist  facilities  at  the  park  headquarters  and 
permission  needs  to  be  obtained  from  the  UMTNR 
Management  Committee  ((077)  883037)  before 
being  allowed  into  the  core  zone.  Assuming 
permission  is  obtained  from  the  management 
committee,  then  there  are  some  basic  rooms 
available  near  the  headquarters,  and  a  simple 
'restaurant'  nearby.  Getting  there,  however,  is 
also  a  challenge.  Although  UMTNR  is  only  365 
km  south-west  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  it  takes  about 
nine  hours  to  drive  there  by  private  vehicle.  To 
get  there  by  public  transport  you  catch  a  bus  from 
Ho  Chi  Minh  City  to  Rach  Gia,  the  nearest  large 
town,  and  then  a  local  bus  takes  you  the 
remaining  45  km.  A  simpler  option,  although 
more  expensive,  is  to  contact  the  Kien  Giang 
Tourist  Company  ((077)  862  081).  They  can 
organise  the  necessary  permits  and  transport,  and 
can  even  organise  camping  in  the  core  zone  for 
those  interested.  In  the  future,  however,  visiting 
UMTNR  will  be  easier,  as  it  is  expected  that  the 
reserve  will  be  transformed  into  a  national  park 
sometime  in  2002.  Also  planned  is  a  tourist 
development  project  which  will  include  a 
monument  to  the  resistance  fighters,  nature  trails 
and  the  usual  tourist  facilities  such  as 


accommodation.  For  the  latest  information  on 
access,  and  details  on  where  to  stay,  call  the  Kien 
Giang  Tourist  Company.  Alternatively,  CARE 
International  run  a  conservation  and  community 
development  project  at  the  park  headquarters  and 
can  provide  some  information.  The  CARE  office 
can  be  contacted  on  (077)  883  119  or  883  168 

To  get  the  most  out  of  a  day  at  UMTNR,  it  is 
best  to  start  early  in  the  core  zone  Melaleuca  forest. 
If  staying  near  the  headquarters  the  journey  to 
the  core  zone  takes  about  45  minutes  by  boat, 
currently  the  only  way  in,  and  on  the  way  you 
pass  through  the  agricultural  land  of  the  buffer 
zone  and  the  seasonally  inundated  grassland  that 
surrounds  the  central  forest.  The  Melaleuca  forest 
in  the  core  zone  is  special  because  it  is  one  of  the 
last  remaining  forests  in  the  region  that  occur  on 
peat  soils.  The  best  way  to  see  birds  in  the  core 
zone  is  to  remain  in  the  boat  and  paddle  quietly 
down  the  central  canal.  Around  the  forest  edges 
you  are  likely  to  see  Yellow-vented  Bulbul 
Pycnonotus  goiavier,  Black  Drongo  Dicrurus 
macrocercus ,  Pink-necked  Green  Pigeons  Treron 
vernans,  both  Greater  Centropus  sinensis  and  Lesser 
Coucal  C.  Bengalensis ,  Asian  Koel  Eudynamys 
scolopacea  and  Green-billed  Malkoha 
Phaenicophaeus  tristis.  As  you  progress  deeper  into 
the  forest  you  should  see  Common  Iora  Aegithina 
tiphia,  Small  and  Scarlet  Minivets  Pericrocotus 
cinnamomeus  and  P.  flammeus,  Scarlet-backed 
Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  cruentatum,  Olive-backed 
Sunbird  Nectarinia  jugularis  and,  if  you  are  lucky. 
Stork-billed  Kingfisher  Halcyon  capensis.  A  short 
walk  into  the  forest  might  reward  you  with 
sightings  of  Purple-throated  Sunbird  N.  sperata , 
Purple  Sunbird  N.  asiatica,  Chestnut-capped 
Babbler  Timalia  pileata,  Abbott's  Babbler 
Malacocincla  abbotii  and  Greater  Racket-tailed 
Drongo  Dicrurus  paradiseus. 

While  in  the  central  canal  it  pays  to  continually 
search  overhead  for  raptors.  The  Grey-headed 
Fish  Eagle  Ichthyopihaga  ichthyaetus  is  known  to 
breed  in  the  forest  and  can  often  be  seen  perching 
in  the  branches  above  the  canal,  and  Greater 
Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga  has  also  been  seen  in 
the  region.  Both  of  these  birds  are  on  the  IUCN 
threatened  species  list.  On  the  way  out  of  the  core 
zone  it  is  worth  stopping  at  the  large  observation 
tower  for  a  search  of  Hoa  Mai  Lake,  and  hopefully 
to  spot  a  couple  of  Lesser  Adjutants  circling  over 
the  forest.  This  species  is  listed  as  vulnerable  and 
the  UMTNR  population  is  thought  to  be  the  only 
breeding  colony  in  the  country.  The  best  time  to 
see  them  is  around  lO.OOh  as  they  are  soar  out  of 
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the  forest.  Usually  only  a  couple  are  seen  at  any 
one  time,  with  seven  being  the  most  anybody  has 
ever  seen. 

The  small  lake  behind  the  observation  tower 
may  also  reveal  some  interesting  species.  Large 
waterbirds,  such  as  both  Purple  and  Grey  Herons 
are  often  seen  foraging  here,  as  are  smaller  species 
such  the  Purple  Swamphen  Porphyrio  porphyrio. 
The  tower  provides  a  good  platform  from  which 
to  scan  for  raptors,  with  Eastern  Marsh  Harrier 
Circus  aeruginosas,  and  Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans 
being  possible.  A  short  search  of  the  reed  banks 
here  might  turn  up  one  of  the  many  species  of 
reed  warbler  found  within  the  reserve,  with  the 
Oriental  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  orientalis  and 
the  Black-browed  Reed  Warbler  A.  bistrigiceps 
being  the  most  likely.  This  tower  marks  the  spot 
of  the  proposed  war  veterans  monument  and 
accompanying  tourist  infrastructure,  and  may  be 
accessible  by  a  road  which  is  planned  to  run 
beside  the  central  canal. 

From  the  observation  tower  you  head  away 
from  the  Melaleuca  forest  and  into  the  inundated 
grasslands  and  open  swamps.  The  canals  here  are 
an  ideal  place  to  observe  many  of  the  smaller 
waterbirds  that  inhabit  the  region.  The  most 
common,  and  perhaps  most  striking  is  the  Bronze¬ 
winged  Jacana  and,  if  you  are  very  lucky,  you  may 
also  see  the  Pheasant-tailed  Jacana  Hydrophasianus 
chirurgus.  Yellow  Bitterns  Ixobrychus  sinensis, 
Black  Bitterns  Dupetor  flavicollis  and  Cinnamon 
Bitterns  I.  cinnamomeus  are  also  common,  as  are 
Watercock  Gallicrex  cinerea,  Common  Moorhen 
Gallicrex  chloropus  and  White-breasted  Waterhens 
Amaurornis  phoenicurus.  Both  the  Chinese  Ardeola 
bacchus  and  Javan  Pond  Heron  A.  speciosa  are 
common  at  UMTNR  but,  as  they  are  mostly  seen 
in  their  non-breeding  plumage,  are  difficult  to 
distinguish.  White-throated  Kingfishers  Halcyon 
smyrnensis  can  be  seen  along  the  canal  banks,  as 
can  Common  Alcedo  atthis  and  Black-capped 
Kingfishers  H.  pileata.  Other  birds  of  the  open 
swamp  areas  are  Blue-tailed  Bee-eaters  Merops 
philippinus,  Plain  Prinias  Prinia  inornata  and  Black¬ 
headed  Munias  Lonchura  malacca. 

Once  out  of  the  core  zone  the  habitat  changes 
again.  On  one  side  is  the  buffer  zone,  mostly  used 
for  farming,  and  on  the  other,  the  inundated 
grasslands  of  the  core  zone.  As  the  buffer  zone  is 
generally  more  open  than  the  core  zone,  a  number 


of  species  can  be  observed  here  that  would 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  detect.  The  canal  banks 
around  the  heron  colony  are  a  good  place  to  take 
a  walk,  with  potential  sightings  of  Striated 
Grassbirds  Megalurus  palustris ,  Rusty-rumped 
Warblers  Locustella  certhiola  and  Yellow-bellied 
Prinias  Prinia  flaviventris.  If  you  visit  in  March  or 
April  you  will  also  be  rewarded  with  numerous 
sightings  of  Yellow  Wagtails  Motacilla  flava. 

The  best  time  to  observe  the  heron  colony  is 
in  the  late  afternoon,  when  the  birds  are  returning 
from  their  days  foraging.  Purple  Herons  and  Grey 
Herons  are  the  commonest  species  that  use  this 
colony,  but  it  is  also  a  good  place  to  see  Little 
Cormorants  Phalacrocorax  niger,  Little  Egrets 
Egretta  garzetta,  Great  Egrets  Casmerodius  albus, 
and  Cattle  Egrets  Bubulcus  ibis. 

Unfortunately  the  biggest  breeding  colony  in 
UMTNR,  the  'prison  forest',  is  administered  by 
the  local  police  department,  and  they  are  not  keen 
for  foreigners  to  visit.  The  presence  of  the  police, 
however,  also  deters  locals  from  entering  and  so 
provides  a  degree  of  protection  to  the  birds  that 
roost  and  breed  within.  The  main  breeding  species 
here  are  the  egrets  and  Little  Cormorant,  but 
Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus  and  Asian  Openbill 
Anastomus  oscitans  are  also  seen.  The  Painted 
Stork  Mycteria  leucocephala  is  a  very  infrequent 
visitor  to  the  colony.  A  number  of  duck  species 
roost  in  the  'prison  forest',  with  the  commonest 
being  the  Lesser  Whistling-duck  Dendrocygna 
javanica.  As  the  evening  draws  on  the  flow  of 
birds  into  the  colonies  declines  and  is  replaced 
by  a  stream  of  Black-crowned  Night  Herons 
Nycticorax  nycticorax  leaving. 

The  best  time  to  visit  UMTNR  is  in  between 
March  and  May,  when  most  of  the  large 
waterbirds  breed.  There  is  also  another  breeding 
peak  in  October  and  November,  but  only  the 
egrets  and  Little  Cormorant  breed  during  this 
time.  The  smaller  waterbirds  and  forest  species 
are  mostly  residents,  and  can  be  seen  anytime. 

Ashley  Leedman,  Scientific  Advisor,  CARE 
International 

Nguyen  Phuc  Bao  Hoa,  Project  Officer,  CARE 
International 

U  Mink  Thuong  Nature  Reserve  Conservation  and 
Community  Development  Project 
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CAMBODIA 

Results  of  Cardamom 
Mountains  Bird  Survey 

During  February  and  March 
2000,  Jonathan  Eames,  the 
BirdLife  International  Vietnam 
Programme  Representative, 
joined  Fauna  and  Flora 
International  to  survey 
ornithologically  unexplored 
areas  in  the  Cardamom 
Mountains,  Cambodia. 
Approximately  170  bird 
species  were  recorded  in 
Mount  Samkos  Wildlife 
Sanctuary.  When  added  to 
observations  by  other 
biologists  on  the  survey,  the 
list  exceeded  213  species,  25% 
of  which  were  migrants.  Due 
to  the  isolated  nature  of  the 
Samkos  range,  a  few  birds 
have  evolved  into  distinct 
endemic  forms  in  this  area. 

The  survey  confirmed  the 
records  of  16  species  not 
previously  known  from 
Cambodia.  Some  were 
unexpected,  such  as  the  high- 
altitude  White-browed  Piculet 
Sasia  ochracea,  as  it  is  not  yet 
known  from  the  mountains  of 
nearby  South-East  Thailand.  It 
is  likely  that  additional  new 
Cambodian  records  will  be 
discovered  in  the  area. 

The  Cardamom  Mountains 
are  lower  than  other  ranges  in 
South-East  Asia.  Their  avifauna 
is,  therefore,  less  diverse  than 
the  higher  ranges,  but  includes 
a  number  of  endemic  races  and 
contains  at  least  one  endemic 
species.  Chestnut-headed 
Partridge  Arborophila 
cambodiana.  The  avifauna  of  the 


area  is  still  poorly  known 
however,  and  it  is  likely  that 
further  research  would  reveal 
more  species  and  subspecies. 
The  presence  of  so  many 
endemic  subspecies  indicates 
that  the  Cardamom  Mountains 
are  an  avian  diversity  hotspot 
which  may  possibly  be  worthy 
of  Endemic  Bird  Area  status. 

Source:  Birdlife  International 
Vietnam  Programme  press  release 


CHINA 

Logging  ban  backfires 

A  recent  logging  ban  in  China 
is  having  an  unexpected 
knock-on  effect.  To  meet  its 
insatiable  hunger  for  timber, 
the  country  has  come  from 
nowhere  to  being  a  bigger 
importer  of  timber  than  Japan, 
a  development  that  could 
sound  the  death  knell  for  the 
forests  of  South-East  Asia. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  Japan 
has  systematically  destroyed 
the  rainforests  of  the 
Philippines  and  much  of 
Borneo.  Now  environmentalists 
fear  China  will  chop  down  the 
rest.  " Before  the  logging  ban, 
China  imported  around  4 
million  cubic  metres  of  timber 
a  year,"  says  Zhu  Chunquang, 
WWF's  forest  programmes 
officer  in  Beijing.  "In  1999,  the 
first  year  after  the  ban,  the 
figure  rose  to  10  million  and 
we  have  just  heard  that  the 
figure  for  2000  was 
approaching  15  million."  There 
are  also  reports  of  a  cross- 
border  timber  trade  with 
China's  southern  neighbours. 


including  Burma.  The  ban  has 
proved  very  effective.  "Until 
two  years  ago,  outsiders  were 
banned  from  many  roads  in 
northern  Sichuan  because  they 
were  used  exclusively  for 
logging  vehicles,"  says  Chen 
Youping,  a  local  forestry 
official.  Apart  from  a  few 
bicycles  and  buses,  the  roads 
are  now  empty. 

Source:  New  Scientist,  February 
28,  2001 

Chinese  Crested  Tern  on  the 
Internet 

There  is  a  video  clip  of  the 
recently  rediscovered  Chinese 
Crested  Tern  Sterna  bernsteini 
colony  (Bulletin  32)  on  the 
website  of  the  Chinese  Wild 
Bird  Federation: 
http:/ /bird.org.tw/English/ 
English.htm 

China  creates  274  wetland 
nature  reserves 

China  has  set  up  274  wetland 
nature  reserves  so  far  with  a 
total  area  of  16  million  ha,  said 
Ma  Fu,  deputy  director  of  the 
State  Forestry  Administration, 
at  the  end  of  December  2000. 
Seven  of  these  were  listed  as  of 
international  importance  and 
another  16  are  expected  to  join 
them  by  2002.  China  has  also 
started  five  of  the  projects 
among  the  total  of  40  unveiled 
in  a  national  wetland 
conservation  action  plan  since 
last  November,  as  a  critical 
step  to  carrying  out  the 
International  Ramsar 
Convention,  signed  in  1992. 
The  government  also  invested 
20.29  million  U.S.  dollars  in  a 
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five-year  project  to  protect  a 
diverse  range  of  life  forms  in 
the  wetlands.  Ma  noted  that  as 
wetlands  in  China  are  still 
facing  threats  from  the  poor 
use  of  water  resources  and 
pollution,  more  effort  should 
be  made  in  the  future. 

China  has  more  than  65.9 
million  ha  of  wetland,  the 
fourth  largest  area  in  the 
world,  accounting  for  10 
percent  of  the  world's  total. 

Source:  Xinhua  news  agency, 
Beijing/BBC  Monitoring, 
December  29,  2000 


INDONESIA 

Long-lost  megapode 
rediscovered  on  Indonesian 
island 

Bruijn's  Brush-turkey 
Aepypodius  bruijnii,  a  bird 
which  has  not  been  recorded 
for  more  than  60  years,  has 
been  rediscovered  on  Waigeo, 
one  of  the  West  Papuan 
Islands,  Indonesia  (See  map 
below).  On  23  February  2001 
the  Dutch /Indonesian  Waigeo 
Expedition  led  by  Dr  Kees  Heij 
of  the  Natural  Elistory 
Museum,  Rotterdam  got  the 


proof  of  the  bird's  ongoing 
existence  in  their  hands:  the 
head  and  bones  of  a  recently 
hunted  and  eaten  specimen! 
(See  page  45.)  Bruijn's  Brush- 
turkey  is  the  only  species  of 
Megapode  which  has  never 
been  observed  alive  bv  western 

J 

scientists,  despite  the  effort  of 
at  least  15  expeditions  in 
search  of  this  Tost  species'.  The 
actual  number  of  birds  that 
survives  on  the  island  is 
unknown,  but  is  probably 
fewer  than  1000  individuals. 
The  expedition  supplied  local 
people  in  villages  all  over  the 
island  with  illustrations  of  the 
bird,  urging  them  to  report  any 
sighting  to  the  Indonesian 
counterpart  of  the  Waigeo 
Expedition,  Kris  Tindige,  who 
has  an  office  in  Sorong,  the 
nearest  town.  This  method 
yielded  success:  a  pig  hunter 
whose  dogs  had  caught  and 
killed  a  rather  large  megapode, 
brought  the  head  and  bones 
(the  leftovers  of  his  meal)  to 
Tindige,  who  preserved  the 
remains  in  alcohol  and  notified 
the  expedition  members  in 
Rotterdam.  Kees  Heij 
immediately  mounted  the 
Waigeo  Expedition  2001.  The 
moment  that  live  Bruijn's 


Brush-turkeys  are  observed, 

J 

has  never  been  so  close. 

Contact:  Kees  Moeliker 
(Natuurmuseum  Rotterdam  / 
Natural  History  Museum 
Rotterdam)  Email: 
moeliker@nmr.nl 

Logging  Concession  in 
Manusela  National  Park 

Manusela  National  Park  is  a 
hub  of  biodiversity  for 
Maluku,  the  far-flung  "Spice 
Island"  region  of  eastern 
Indonesia.  The  park  is  a 
stronghold  for  25%  of  the 
endemic  birds  known  to 
Maluku  including  the  regal 
Salmon-crested  Cockatoo 
Cacatua  moluccensis. 

Unfortunately,  Manusela  is 
also  up  for  sale.  The 
Indonesian  Department  of 
Forestry  is  currently  renewing 
a  logging  concession  that 
includes  some  tens  of 
thousands  of  hectares  of 
Manusela's  primary  lowland 
forest.  The  forest  is  also  a 
critical  habitat  for  people: 
Seram's  forest  interior  is  one  of 
those  few  places  on  earth  still 
inhabited  bv  traditional 

J 

animists,  well-respected  for 
their  ethnobotanical  knowledge. 
These  are  not  people  who  will 
take  readily  to  resettlement. 

Clearly,  it  is  illegal  to  log 
within  Indonesia's  national 
parks  but  boundaries  are 
poorly  defined  at  Manusela, 
and  park  encroachment  is  all 
too  easy  within  an  active 
concession.  Since  the  downfall 
of  Suharto  in  1998,  illegal 
logging  has  reached 
catastrophic  proportions.  It  is 
now  estimated  that  70%  of  the 
wood  harvest  in  Indonesia  is 
illegal.  Much  of  this  is  from 
national  parks. 

Source:  Project  Bird  Watch  News 
20  November  2000 /Indonesian 
Nature  Conservation  List 
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White-winged  Duck  goes  off 
the  radar... 

The  WWD  research  team  at 
Way  Kambas  National  Park, 
Sumatra,  Indonesia  has 
documented  the  first  instance 
of  predation  on  an  adult 
White-winged  Duck  Cairina 
scutulata.  In  early  March,  the 
radio  transmitter  on  an  adult 
female  began  to  transmit  a 
mortality  signal.  After 
considerable  searching  and 
chasing  through  the  swamp 
forest,  the  team  found  the 
signal  coming  from  a  3  metre 
python  (Python  sp.).  The  snake, 
rather  small  by  python 
standards,  was  very  much 
alive  but  lethargic;  it  slithered 
away,  taking  the  radio 
transmitter  with  it.  This  duck 
was  quite  large  for  a  female 
(2300  g)  and  was  probably 
nesting.  However,  it's  not 
known  if  the  snake  caught  her 
in  the  nest  or  outside.  Prior  to 
this,  the  team  had  only 
witnessed  predation  attempts 
on  ducklings  or  young 
juveniles  (by  various  eagle 
species  and  monitor  lizards). 

Source:  Indonesian  Nature 
Conservation  List,  March  25 
2001 

Javan  Hawk  Eagles  die  of 
hunger 

Twelve  rare  Javan  Hawk 
Eagles  Spizaetus  bartelsi  at  the 
Biak  Falconry  Centre 
Foundation  (BFCF)  in  Biak 
Numfor  district  in  Irian  Jaya 
province,  have  recently  died  of 
starvation.  A  field  officer  of  the 
center,  Wahyuniati  Hoyois, 
confirmed  the  report,  saying 
the  foundation  did  not  have 
enough  funds  to  buy  food  for 
the  rare  birds.  The  centre  has 
42  eagles  left  facing  the  same 
fate  unless  the  authorities 


provide  financial  assistance  to 
help  feed  them,  she  said. 

Source:  Jakarta  Post,  March  29, 
2001 

Indonesia  fails  to  tackle 
logging 

The  Indonesian  Government 
has  admitted  that  it  has  not 
been  able  to  meet 
commitments  made  last  year 
on  tackling  illegal  logging, 
which  is  taking  place  on  a 
massive  scale  across  the 
country.  The  admission  could 
endanger  future  loans  to 
Indonesia,  which  is  still  in  the 
midst  of  an  economic  crisis. 

The  newly  installed  forestry 
minister,  Marzuki  Usman,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the 
targets  agreed  at  the  donors' 
meeting  held  in  Tokyo  last 
October,  were  unrealistic.  At 
the  Tokyo  meeting,  the 
Indonesian  Government  gave 
commitments  to  take  a  number 
of  measures  to  save  its  fast¬ 
disappearing  forests  but 
environmental  organisations 
say  almost  nothing  has  been 
done.  Instead  they  believe  the 
problem  is  getting  steadily 
worse. 

The  World  Bank,  which 
will  chair  the  next  donors' 
meeting  in  Jakarta,  has 
described  the  enforcement  of 
forestry  law  as  a  near  failure. 
And,  it  says,  illegal  saw-mills 
continue  to  operate  with 
impunity. 

Environmentalists  say 
timber  barons  continue  to 
make  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  from  this  illegal  trade. 
Evidence  detailing  the 
activities  of  one  of  the  most 
notorious  timber  tycoons  has 
mysteriously  disappeared  after 
being  handed  to  the 
authorities.  It  is  a  bleak  picture 
and  the  question  is  whether 


international  donors  will  now 
take  punitive  action  against  the 
government. 

Source:  BBC,  April  03  2001 


SIBERIA 

Chinese  Egret  breeding  in 
Russian  Far  East 

In  the  October  2000  issue  of  the 
journal  'Oryx'  the  discovery  of 
35  -  40  pairs  of  the  globally 
threatened  Chinese  Egret 
Egretta  eulophotes  at  Furugelm 
Island  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  is 
reported.  Furugelm  Island  is 
the  most  southerly  island  in 
the  Russian  Far  East  and  the 
discovery  of  this  colony  moves 
the  species'  breeding  limit 
more  than  600  km  north-east  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Source:  Litvinenko  and 
Shibaev  2000.  Importance  of 
Furugelm  Island  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan  for  wetland  birds:  the 
first  record  of  a  breeding 
colony  of  the  Chinese  Egret 
Egretta  eulophotes.  Oryx  34(4): 
335-337. 

SRI  LANKA 

New  species  of  scops  owl 
from  Sri  Lanka 

On  23  January  2001,  Deepal 
Warakagoda,  renowned  Sri 
Lankan  field  ornithologist  and 
sound  recordist,  finally  saw 
the  bird  he  had  been  trying  to 
track  down  for  several  years. 
As  soon  as  he  sighted  it,  his 
idea,  which  he  had  formed 
from  the  call,  was  confirmed:  it 
was  an  owl  very  different  from 
those  hitherto  known  in  Sri 
Lanka.  He  soon  located  the 
bird  at  another  site,  and 
wildlife  photographer 
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Chandima  Kahandawala  was 
able  to  take  the  accompanying 
photograph,  the  first  ever  of 
the  species.  The  photographs, 
Warakagoda's  detailed 
descriptions  and  his  audio 
recordings  of  the  call  were 
studied  by  Dr  Pamela 
Rasmussen  of  USA,  a  leading 
authority  on  the  ornithology  of 
the  region  and  on  scops  owls 
in  particular.  She  has  stated 
that  it  is  an  Otus  species  and  is 
almost  certainly  new  to 
science. 

The  discovery  of  a  new 
species  is  a  major  event  in 
world  ornithology.  There  have 
been  several  in  the  last  few 
decades,  however  most  of 
these  have  been  in  little- 
explored  and  poorly-studied 
areas  of  the  world.  The  birdlife 
of  Sri  Lanka  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and 
classified  by  foreign  (mainly 
British)  ornithologists  up  to  the 
1940s,  by  means  of  large-scale 
shooting  and  collecting,  and 
thereafter  by  other 
ornithological  surveys  from 
time  to  time  and  by 
birdwatchers,  up  to  the 
present.  The  last  discovery  of  a 
bird  species  in  the  island 
before  this  was  in  1868,  of  the 
endemic  Sri  Lanka  Whistling 
Thrush  Myophonus  blighi  by 
Samuel  Bligh. 

Further  studies  are  being 
carried  out  to  determine  the 
taxonomy,  distribution, 
ecology  and  biology  of  this  owl 
and  to  try  to  implement  some 
conservation  measures  on  the 
presumption  that  it  is  quite 
rare.  One  would  therefore 
request  visitors  not  to  search 
for  the  new  owl  at  the  site  of 
its  discovery,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  in  order  to  avoid 
disturbance.  Formal  scientific 
naming  of  the  new  species 
awaits  completion  of  the 


detailed  morphological 
studies. 

Source:  Based  on  a  press 
release  from  Kithsiri 
Gunawardena,  Joint  Secretary, 
Ceylon  Bird  Club 


THAILAND 

Poachers  stripping  Khao  Ang 
Rue  Nai 

Poachers  will  continue  to  strip 
Khao  Ang  Rue  Nai  sanctuary 
of  wildlife  unless  concerted 
efforts  are  made  to  stop  them, 
a  local  crusader  has  warned. 
"It's  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time.  What  we  hear  about  is 
just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,"  said 
Somsak  Phuphanomphume,  a 
provincial  councillor  of 
Chachoengsao. 

The  abundance  of  wildlife 
such  as  Tiger  and  Gaur,  plants 
and  precious  wood  has  proved 
a  major  attraction  for  hunters 
and  loggers.  One  of  several 
recent  clashes  in  the  park 
resulted  in  the  death  of  one 
forest  ranger  and  a  poacher. 
Forestry  chief  Plodprasop 
Suraswadi  reacted  to  the  death 
by  issuing  bulletproof  vests  to 
rangers  and  seeking  closer  co¬ 
operation  with  the  army.  The 
poachers  are  local  people 
hunting  for  food,  professionals 
making  an  illicit  living  and 
amateurs  hunting  for  pleasure. 
A  former  poacher  said  local 
villagers  are  employed  as 
guides  by  urban  thrill-seekers 
who  come  armed  with  a  large 
arsenal  of  guns,  four-wheel- 
drive  vehicles  and  money  to 
pay.  Fees  range  up  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  baht  (hundreds 
of  pounds  sterling).  The 
professional  poachers  supply 
meat  to  restaurants  which  offer 
rare  dishes. 


Source:  Bangkok  Post, 

November  13,  2000 /BCST/ Phil 
Round 

Crocodiles  return  to  Bung 
Boraphet 

Moves  are  afoot  to  restore 
near-extinct  Siamese  Tiger  Fish 
and  Freshwater  Crocodiles  to 
Thailand's  biggest  swamp. 
Fisheries  chief  Thammarong 
Prakobboon  said  both  species 
were  once  among  the  most 
abundant  in  Bung  Boraphet. 
However,  they  had  fallen 
victim  to  illegal  fishing  and 
water  shortages.  The 
department  wants  to  revive  the 
stock  and  has  asked  breeders 
to  register  their  animals.  The 
breeding  programme  would 
use  animals  whose  genetic 
make-up  suggested  they  came 
originally  from  Bung  Boraphet. 
"This  is  to  keep  everything  as 
close  to  nature  as  possible,"  Mr 
Thammarong  said.  Illegal 
fishing  has  carried  on  even 
after  the  government  closed 
the  swamp  to  tourism  29  years 
ago.  Heavy  use  of  chemicals  on 
nearby  farmland  and  declining 
water  flows  have  also  taken 
their  toll.  Thirty  million  baht 
(£185,000)  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  drafting  of  a  master 
plan  to  restore  the  ecologically- 
degraded  swamp  which  is  an 
important  wintering  ground 
for  wildfowl  from  North-East 
Asia,  and  develop  it  for 
ecotourism. 

Source:  Bangkok  Post ,  December 
24,  2000 /BCST /Phil  Round 

Tourism  blamed  for  black 
market  in  wildlife 

Illegal  trade  in  wildlife 
continues  to  flourish  in 
Thailand.  Ivory  crafted  as 
souvenirs  or  costume 
accessories  dominates  the 
black  market,  according  to 


4  New  scops  owl  sp.  from  Sri  Lanka.  Photo:  Chandima 
Kahandawala. 


Around  the  Orient:  Cardamon  mountains  bird  survey 

1  Ornithological  team  preparing  specimens 

2  Chestnut-headed  Partridge  Arborophila  cambodiana 

3  Cambodian  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  ferrarius 

All  photos  by  J.  Eames  /  Birdlife  International 
Vietnam  Programme 


5  Illustration  of  Bruijn's  Brush-turkey  by  J.Keulemans. 
In  Oustalet,  E.  (1881)  Monographic  de  Oiseaux  de  la 
famille  des  Megapodiides.  Annales  des  Sciences 
naturelles  (Zoologie  et  Paleontologie)  XI  (2):  182 

6  -Head  of  Bruijn's  Brush-turkey  Aepypodius  bruijnii,  the 
remains  of  a  pig  hunter's  meal.  Photo:  Waigeo 
Expedition 
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AROUND  THE  ORIENT 


Robert  Mather  of  WWF 
Thailand.  Tie  was  launching 
the  three-year  Wildlife  Trade 
Campaign,  aimed  at 
eradicating  the  illegal  trade  in 
wildlife  in  tourism-related 
businesses,  especially  hotels. 
Under  the  project,  tourism 
sector  employees,  especially 
tour  guides,  will  be  trained  to 
recognise  endangered  species 
in  the  hope  that  they  will 
discourage  tourists  from 
buying  illegal  wildlife 
products.  Those  who  wish  to 
buy  legal  wildlife  products, 
should  do  so  at  shops  with 
CITES  certification.  Hotels  are 
identified  as  the  main  centres 
of  the  wildlife  trade  in 
Bangkok  accounting  for  62%  of 
business,  while  tourist  spots 
and  border  checkpoints  in  the 
provinces  account  for  about 
86%  of  the  rural  trade. 
"Establishments  which  refuse 
to  cooperate  may  be  put  on  a 
black  list,"  Mr  Mather  said. 
Thongchai  Petcharat,  deputy 
permanent  secretary  for 
agriculture,  said  wildlife 
smuggling  involving  tourists 
doubled  during  1997-98.  He 
conceded  that  legal  loopholes 
posed  a  problem  for  law 
enforcers.  If  a  raid  is  made,  the 
burden  is  on  the  authorities  to 
prove  the  ivory  in  question 
came  from  wild  elephants  -  a 
very  difficult  and  complicated 
task,  Mr  Thongchai  said. 
However,  Mr  Mather  said 
about  99%  of  ivory  in  the  local 
market  was  made  from  the 
tusks  of  African  elephants. 
Santichai  Uachongprasit, 
deputy  governor  of  the 
tourism  authority,  said  he 
planned  to  add  the  wildlife 
trade  to  the  criteria  for  issuing 
a  "green  hotel  certificate"  in  a 
bid  to  help  wipe  out  the  illegal 
trade. 


Source:  Bangkok  Post,  March  8, 
2001/BCST/Phil  Round 

Illegal  prawn  farms  to  be 
restored  to  mangroves 

More  than  100  rai  (c.  15  ha)  of 
illegal  prawn  farms  in  Thalang 
district,  Phuket,  will  be 
restored  to  mangrove,  in  a 
nationwide  drive  against 
mangrove  encroachment,  the 
Forestry  Department  chief 
Plodprasop  Suraswadi  has 
said.  Mr  Plodprasop  said  the 
tough  action,  planned  to  begin 
in  April  2001,  was  inspired  by 
the  murder  of  Jurin  Ratchpol,  a 
Phuket  environmentalist  killed 
by  a  gunman  in  January.  Mr 
Jurin's  death  was  linked  to  his 
relentless  efforts  to  protect 
community  mangrove  forest  in 
Thalang  district,  from  prawn 
farming. 

All  the  farms  had  already 
yielded  profits  to  the  owners, 
Mr  Plodprasop  said.  "I  won't 
wait  for  a  court  order  because 
that  will  take  too  long,"  he 
added.  In  some  cases,  farmers 
would  be  given  time  to  sell 
their  prawns,  but  would  then 
have  to  move.  "Every  prawn 
farm  that  encroaches  upon 
mangrove  forest  must  be 
stopped.  They  have  already 
made  a  fortune  from  the  public 
land."  he  said.  Phuket  was  the 
start  and  similar  action  would 
be  taken  across  the  country,  Mr 
Plodprasop  said. 

Source:  Bangkok  Post,  March  9, 
2001/BCST/Phil  Round 

Chainsaw  imports  eased 

Thai  MPs  have 
overwhelmingly  passed 
legislation  to  allow  the  import 
of  chainsaws,  with  a  proviso 
that  they  are  not  used  for 
felling  trees  in  dwindling 
forests.  The  Ministry  of 
Commerce  had  previously 
banned  chainsaw  imports  over 


fears  they  would  be  used  to 
illegally  fell  trees.  MPs  backing 
the  legislation,  said  they 
would  only  be  used  to  fell 
rubber  trees  and  not  bigger 
trees,  such  as  teak.  Those  who 
wish  to  use  a  chainsaw  will  be 
required  to  have  the  tool 
registered  with  the  authorities. 

Likhit  Diravegin,  a  New 
Aspiration  Party  list  MP,  asked 
the  government  to  impose 
restrictions  to  keep  chainsaws 
out  of  the  reach  of  those  who 
may  misuse  them.  'How  could 
anyone  guarantee  that  no  more 
trees  will  be  cut  down  with 
those  chainsaws  that  could  be 
as  dangerous  as  a  gun?'  he 
asked. 

Source:  Bangkok  Post,  April  5, 
2001/BCST/Phil  Round 


VIETNAM 

Chu  Prong  proposed  nature 
reserve — a  refuge  for  large 
mammals. 

In  April  2000  BirdLife 
International  Vietnam 
Programme  (BIVP)  and  Forest 
Inventory  and  Planning 
Institute  (FIPI),  conducted  field 
surveys  in  Chu  Prong  district, 
Gia  Lai  province.  The  results 
confirmed  the  suspicion  that 
the  area  is  of  immense 
biological  importance  with  170 
bird  species  and  15  species  of 
threatened  or  endangered 
mammal  recorded. 

The  identification  of  Eld's 
Deer  Cervus  eldii  tracks  in 
April,  was  a  very  exciting 
discovery  as  the  population 
from  Lao  PDR  inhabits  one 
small  area  and  is  under  intense 
threat  from  hunting.  If  this 
hunting  is  stopped  soon  then 
Eld's  Deer  have  a  good  chance 
of  survival  as  there  is  still 
plenty  of  suitable  habitat. 
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Fresh  Tiger  Panthera  tigris 
tracks  and  fresh  footprints  of 
both  Gaur  Bos  gaums  and 
Banteng  Bos  javanicus  were  also 
found  on  several  occasions. 
Like  Tiger,  Banteng  had  no 
previous  confirmed  recordings 
in  this  area. 

The  highlight  of  these 
discoveries  was  the  sighting  of 
an  Asiatic  Jackal  Canis  aureus 
chasing  an  Indian  Muntjac 
Muntiacus  muntjak  close  to  the 
road.  Other  recent  records 
(three  from  Laos  and  two  from 
Cambodia)  indicate  that  it  does 
in  fact  still  exist  in  Indochina. 
Unfortunately  it  is  hunted  for 
its  nose,  which  is  used  in 
traditional  medicines. 

Birds  recorded  include 
threatened  species  such  as 
Germain's  Peacock  Pheasant 
Polyplectron  germaini  (heard 
near  la  Mo  commune).  Woolly¬ 
necked  Stork  Ciconia  episcopus , 
Brown  Wood  Owl  Strix 
leptogrammica,  Stork-billed 
Kingfisher  Halcyon  capensis  and 
Ratchet-tailed  Treepie 
Temnurus  temnurus  and  Green 
Peafowl  Pavo  muticus,  which  is 
nearly  extinct  in  Vietnam,  due 
to  extreme  pressure  from 
hunting  and  trapping. 

Using  the  information 
gathered,  BIVP  and  FIPI 
presented  a  feasibility  study  to 
the  People's  Committee  of  Gia 
Lai  province.  This  is  the  first 
step  in  making  Chu  Prong  a 
protected  area  and  hopefully 
establishing  a  nature  reserve, 
thereby  increasing  the 
conservation  coverage  of  the 
province  to  6.8%,  or  108,000 
ha.  If  left  unprotected  there  is 
no  future  for  the  birds,  Eld's 
Deer  or  the  other  mammals 
there. 

Hope  for  Edwards's  Pheasant 

Edwards's  Pheasant  Lophura 
edwardsi,  thought  to  be  extinct 
for  67  years,  was  rediscovered 


in  Dakrong,  Quang  Tri 
province,  in  1996.  Endemic  to 
Vietnam  and  with  an  estimated 
population  of  under  1000 
individuals  it  currently  has  the 
status  of  Endangered  but  if 
habitat  loss  and  hunting 
continue  to  operate,  its  status 
may  warrant  upgrading  to 
Critical  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  recent  decision  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Development  (MARD)  to 
approve  the  establishment  of 
Dakrong  Nature  Reserve,  has 
therefore  delighted 
conservationists.  Following 
recent  field  surveys  an 
investment  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  the  reserve 
was  drawn  up.  The  plan  was 
approved  last  year  by  Quang 
Tri  Provincial  Peoples 
Committee  and  then,  in 
January  of  this  year,  by  MARD. 

The  reserve,  along  with  the 
neighbouring  Phong  Dien 
proposed  nature  reserve,  in 
Thua  Thien  Hue  province, 
protects  the  largest  remaining 
area  of  evergreen  forest  in  the 
Annamese  lowlands.  Despite 
ceaseless  threats,  it  has  proved 


a  haven  for  many  endemic  and 
threatened  species  of  bird, 
mammal  and  plant  including 
two  of  the  world's  most 
recently  discovered  mammals. 
Giant  Muntjac  Megamuntiacus 
vuquangensis  and  Sao  La 
Pseudoryx  nghetinhensis. 

Adjoining  the  reserve  is 
Phong  Dien  proposed  nature 
reserve  (see  page  59).  An 
investment  plan  for  this  area 
has  recently  been  submitted  to 
Thua  Thien  Hue's  Provincial 
People's  Committee,  and  if  it  is 
approved  the  two  areas  will 
provide  protection  for  the 
largest  remaining  tract  of 
nearly  70,000  ha  of  Annamese 
lowland  forest  —  an  important 
step  for  the  conservation  of 
Edwards's  Pheasant  and 
lowland  forest  biodiversity  in 
Vietnam.  Efforts  must  now  be 
made  to  support  Quang  Tri 
and  Thua  Thien  Hue's 
endeavours  in  the 
management  and  protection  of 
these  areas. 

Source:  Birdlife  International 
Vietnam  Programme  press 
release 


Vietnamese  Pheasant  Lophura  hatinhensis  by  Craig  Robson 
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Little-known  Oriental  Bird  (page  49) 

1  Orange-necked  Partridge  Arborophila  davidi.  Photo 
by  Vo  Quy. 

Distribution  of  Orange-necked  Partridge 
Arborophila  davidi:  (1)  Bu  Kroai;  (2)  Phu  Rieng;  (3) 
Cat  Tien  National  Park.  Map  taken  from  Threatened 
Birds  of  Asia:  the  BirdLife  International  Red  Data 
Book.  (2001)  Cambridge,  UK:  BirdLife 
International. 
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Freshly  dead  immature  male  Imperial  Pheasant 
Lophura  imperialis  in  Ke  Go  Nature  Reserve,  Ha 
Tinh  Province.  1  March,  1990.  Photo:  C.  R.  Robson 


4  Immature  male  Imperial  Pheasant  Lophura 

imperialis  shortly  after  being  purchased  from  rattan 
collectors  in  Ke  Go  Nature  Reserve,  Ha  Tinh 
Province.  28  February  1990.  Photo:  J.  C.  Eames 


See  article  on  page  52,  Pheasant  taxonomy:  a  cunning  way  to  remove  species  from  the  Red  List 
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Little-known  Oriental  bird 

Orange-necked  Partridge  Arborophila  davidi 


The  account  below  is  taken  from  the  forthcoming  Threatened  Birds  of  Asia:  the  BirdLife  International 
Red  Data  Book ,  with  the  kind  permission  of  BirdLife  International. 


DISTRIBUTION  The  Orange-necked  Partridge 
(see  Remarks  1)  is  endemic  to  southern  Vietnam, 
occurring  principally  in  the  provinces  of  Dong 
Nai  and  Lam  Dong  in  lower  hill  ranges  north  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  Details  of  the  few  records  are 
as  follows: 

VIETNAM  Bu  Kroai,  Binh  Phuoc  province.  May 
1927  (specimen  in  MNHM,  Delacour  and 
Jabouille  1931);  c.64  km  east  of  Phu  Rieng,  Binh 
Phuoc  province,  c.250  m,  February  1927  (specimen 
in  BMNH,  Delacour  et  al.  1928;  see  Remarks  2); 
Cat  Tien  National  Park,  Dong  Nai,  Lam  Dong  and 
Binh  Phuoc  provinces,  three  on  a  small  isolated 
hill  at  c.  150-200  m  near  Dak  Lua  substation,  37 
km  south-east  of  Bu  Kroai,  June  1991  (Eames  and 
Robson  1992,  McGowan  1992,  Robson  et  al.  1993, 
Nguyen  Cu  in  lift.  1997),  with  several  subsequent 
sightings  at  the  same  location  ( Oriental  Bird  Club 
Bull.  18  [1993]:  67-70,  Oriental  Bird  Club  Bull.  24 
[1996]:  59-65,  Nguyen  Tran  Vy  in  litt.  1997), 
groups  of  2-5  recorded  during  fieldwork  in 
February-April  1997  (Atkins  and  Tentij  1998),  up 
to  27  recorded  in  the  Cat  Loc  sector,  February- 
April  1997  (J.  C.  Eames  in  litt.  1997,  Atkins  and 
Tentij  1998),  up  to  three  pairs  on  nearby  Elephant 
mountain,  April  1997  (Nguyen  Tran  Vy  in  litt. 
1997),  and  subsequently  recorded  by  many 
observers  (e.g.  B.  Wright  in  litt.  1999). 

POPULATION  Before  its  rediscovery,  the  global 
population  of  this  species  was  estimated  at  below 
1,000  (McGowan  et  al.  1994).  Despite  intensive 
searching,  only  small  numbers  were  initially 
observed  in  Cat  Tien  National  Park  and  the 
species  was  presumed  scarce  at  this  site  (Eames 
and  Robson  1992,  Nguyen  Cu  in  litt.  1997). 
However,  it  has  more  recently  been  described  as 
occurring  "everywhere  on  hills"  in  the  park  and 
"common"  in  its  Cat  Loc  sector,  with  27  sightings 
in  four  days  (Atkins  and  Tentij  1998). 

It  potentially  occurs  widely  throughout  hill 
forest  in  southern  Lam  Dong,  Dong  Nai,  Binh 
Duong  and  Binh  Phuoc  provinces,  and  is  likely 
to  be  commoner  than  current  records  suggest 


owing  to  its  inconspicuous  nature  (J.  C.  Eames 
and  Nguyen  Cu  in  litt.  1997).  The  ease  with  which 
numbers  can  be  underestimated  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that,  while  it  was  not  located  in  two 
months  of  searching  at  Cat  Tien  National  Park  in 
February-March  1997  (when  birds  were  silent), 
seven  were  later  encountered  in  three  weeks  when 
the  site  was  resurveyed  with  the  aid  of  recordings 
of  its  voice  (Atkins  and  Tentij  1998).  This  suggests 
that  improvements  in  fieldwork  technique  will 
lead  to  a  more  optimistic  evaluation  of  the  status 
of  this  species.  As  such  it  is  now  considered  a 
"fairly  common  to  common  resident"  of  the  area 
(Robson  2000).  Nevertheless,  its  populations, 
however  numerically  strong,  must  be  considered 
in  significant  decline  (see  Threats). 

ECOLOGY  Habitat  The  type  specimen  was 
collected  at  c.250  m  in  densely  wooded  country 
with  rolling  hills  (Delacour  et  al.  1928,  Delacour 
and  Jabouille  1931).  More  recently  the  species  has 
been  observed  within  Cat  Tien  National  Park  at 
200  m  in  "non-thorny  bamboo  forest",  sometimes 
very  dense,  reaching  a  height  of  c.6-10  m  (Eames 
and  Robson  1992)  and  with  a  light  understorey 
including  various  gingers  Zingiberaceae  (Robson 
et  al.  1993).  In  the  Cat  Loc  sector  of  Cat  Tien 
National  Park  it  seems  to  thrive  in  a  variety  of 
secondary  habitats  including  tall  scrub  (c.4  m 
high),  bamboo,  acacia,  logged  evergreen  and 
semi-evergreen  forest  plantation,  and  thus 
appears  to  tolerate  considerable  habitat 
disturbance  (J.  C.  Eames  and  Nguyen  Cu  in  litt. 
1997,  Atkins  and  Tentij  1998).  It  perhaps  favours 
slopes  covered  with  bamboo  and  a  thick  layer  of 
leaf-litter;  much  of  Cat  Tien  National  Park  is 
composed  of  level  lowlands  but  the  Cat  Loc  area 
is  hillier,  although  rising  to  only  400  m,  and  the 
species  occurs  on  even  the  steepest  slopes  (Atkins 
and  Tentij  1998). 

Food  There  is  no  information,  although  diet 
and  foraging  behaviour  are  presumably  similar 
to  related  Arborophila  partridges. 

Breeding  There  is  no  information.  None  is  kept 
in  captivity. 
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LITTLE-KNOWN  ORIENTAL  BIRD:  ORANGE-NECKED  PARTRIDGE 


THREATS  The  Orange-necked  Partridge  is  one 
of  two  threatened  bird  species  that  are  entirely- 
restricted  to  the  "South  Vietnamese  Lowlands 
Endemic  Bird  Area",  threats  and  conservation 
measures  in  which  are  profiled  by  Stattersfield  et 
al.  (1998). 

The  forests  of  Vietnam  suffered  rapid 
clearance  during  the  twentieth  century  (see 
Threats  under  Crested  Argus  Rheinardia  ocellata), 
and  they  continue  to  face  a  variety  of  threats 
including  commercial  logging,  fuelwood 
collection,  charcoal  production  and  conversion  to 
cultivation  (Nguyen  Cu  and  Eames  1993).  These 
threats  are  all  relevant  to  the  small  range  of  the 
Orange-necked  Partridge,  but  the  following 
examples  are  drawn  specifically  from  Cat  Tien 
National  Park  and  its  environs,  the  most 
important  site  for  the  conservation  of  the  species. 
Large-scale  clearance  of  forest  in  the  Cat  Loc 
sector  of  the  park  was  recently  described  as  rapid, 
particularly  on  hill-tops  and  in  any  flat  areas  (J. 
C.  Eames  in  litt.  1997,  Atkins  and  Tentij  1998). 
Before  Cat  Loc  was  incorporated  into  Cat  Tien 
National  Park  there  were  few  conservation 
management  measures  in  place  and  extensive 
areas  were  cleared  and  converted  to  commercial 
cashew  nut  plantations  as  part  of  an  official  policy 
(Atkins  and  Tentij  1998).  Herbicide  spraying 
during  the  Vietnamese  war  degraded  several 
areas  of  forest  within  Cat  Tien  National  Park  but 
these  have  mostly  regenerated  well  (Robson  et  al. 
1993,  Nguyen  Cu  in  litt.  1997),  or  are  dominated 
by  bamboo  and  rattans  (G.  Polet  in  litt.  2000), 
habitat  perfectly  suitable  for  this  species.  In 
subsequent  years  military  units  based  around  the 
original  Cat  Tien  National  Park  boundaries 
(which  excluded  the  Cat  Loc  and  Tay  Cat  Tien 
sectors)  cleared  further  areas  of  forest  (Robson  et 
al.  1993).  No  military  units  were  based  in  the  Cat 
Loc  sector  of  the  park,  but  parts  of  it  were  official 
settlement  zones  for  immigrants  from  the  Red 
River  Delta  area  (G.  Polet  in  litt.  2000).  Logging 
operations  used  to  occur  in  the  Nam  Cat  Tien 
sector,  causing  some  damage,  but  these  ceased  in 
1978  when  the  national  park  was  established 
(Robson  et  al.  1993).  A  few  areas  within  the  park 
are  now  farmed,  either  by  park  personnel  who 
were  until  recently  given  small  areas  of  land  after 
retirement,  or  people  re-settled  by  government 
programmes  (G.  Polet  in  litt  2000).  Currently  over 
100,000  people  live  in  the  buffer  zone  of  Cat  Tien 
National  Park,  and  some  have  settled  in  the 
western  sector  of  the  park,  putting  high  pressure 
on  forest  resources;  moreover,  a  large  town 
separates  the  Cat  Loc  sector  from  the  other  two 


sectors  of  the  national  park  (A.  W.  Tordoff  in  litt. 

2000). 

Loss  of  habitat  is  compounded  by  high  levels 
of  hunting  by  local  ethnic  groups  such  as  the  Chau 
Ma  and  S'Tieng  and  by  immigrants  from  northern 
Vietnam  (Nguyen  Cu  in  litt.  1997).  As  pheasants 
and  partridges  are  commonly  snared  by  people 
working  in  the  forest  in  Vietnam  (Eames  et  al. 
1989a,b,c,  Eames  and  Robson  1992),  it  is  likely  that 
hunting  poses  a  significant  threat  to  surviving 
populations  of  this  species,  at  least  outside  Cat 
Tien  National  Park. 

Many  conservation  problems  at  Cat  Tien 
National  Park  were  exacerbated  in  the  past  by  a 
shortage  of  staff  and  funds,  and  this  led  to  poor 
control  of  illegal  activities  such  as  hunting  and 
logging  within  the  park's  boundaries  (Robson  et 
al.  1991,  Eames  and  Robson  1992),  but  happily  this 
situation  improved  in  the  late  1990s  (G.  Polet  in 
litt.  2000).  Survey  work  in  the  area  has,  until 
recently,  been  hampered  by  provincial  reluctance 
to  permit  foreigners  to  work  in  the  ethnic  minority 
areas  of  Lam  Dong  province  (J.  C.  Eames  in  litt. 
1997).  Furthermore,  the  difficult  terrain  and  high 
rainfall  ensure  that  forest  protection  is  a  very 
demanding  task,  and  personnel  require  more 
support  than  they  currently  receive  (G.  Polet  in 
litt.  2000). 

MEASURES  TAKEN  The  species  occurs  in  Cat 
Tien  National  Park,  a  site  considered  irreplaceable 
to  the  long-term  conservation  of  East  Asian 
galliforms  (McGowan  et  al.  1999).  The  park 
originally  covered  383  km2  but,  with  recent 
extensions  to  include  the  Tay  Cat  Tien  and  Cat 
Loc  sectors,  now  covers  738  km2  (Atkins  and  Tentij 
1998,  G.  Polet  in  litt.  2000).  As  a  result,  protection 
of  the  Cat  Loc  sector  is  much  improved,  with  30 
forest  guards  now  stationed  there,  an  increase 
from  seven  in  1998  (G.  Polet  in  litt.  1999).  In  1998, 
110  park  guards  were  stationed  in  the  Nam  Cat 
Tien  sector  of  the  park  (which  excludes  the  Cat 
Loc  and  Tay  Cat  Tien  sectors);  not  only  has  the 
number  of  guards  increased  in  the  last  few  years, 
but  the  level  of  protection  is  much  higher,  a 
circumstance  leading  to  a  marked  decline  in 
poaching  incidents  (G.  Polet  in  litt.  2000).  The  road 
from  Dak  Lua  to  Talai,  the  only  one  to  cut  through 
part  of  the  Orange-necked  Partridge's  range  in 
the  national  park,  was  closed  to  public  traffic  in 
1998  (G.  Polet  in  litt.  1999).  WWF  and  Care  are 
currently  implementing  an  Integrated 
Conservation  and  Development  Project  (ICDP)  at 
Cat  Tien  National  Park  (A.  W.  Tordoff  in  litt.  2000). 
A  printed  birdlist  for  Cat  Tien  National  Park,  with 
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an  illustration  of  Orange-necked  Partridge  on  the 
cover,  was  produced  in  1999  and  the  species  was 
due  to  appear  on  a  Vietnamese  postage  stamp  in 
2000  (G.  Polet  in  lift.  1999). 

MEASURES  PROPOSED  Long-term  protection 
and  improved  management  of  Cat  Tien  National 
Park  (including  the  Cat  Loc  sector)  is  the  most 
important  conservation  measure  for  this  species 
(McGowan  et  al.  1994;  see  Remarks  3),  a 
requirement  currently  being  addressed  by  the 
ongoing  WWF /Care  project  (G.  Polet  in  lift.  1999; 
see  Measures  taken).  As  a  result,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  commercial  planting  of  cashew  nut  trees  in 
the  protected  area  will  cease  and  current 
plantations  be  phased  out,  since  this  not  only 
threatens  the  integrity  of  the  protected  area  but 
violates  legislation  (Atkins  and  Tentij  1998).  In 
addition  further  illegal  encroachment  (for 
fishponds  and  orchards),  as  has  recently  occurred 
adjacent  to  a  locality  for  Orange-necked  Partridge 
in  the  park  (Atkins  and  Tentij  1998),  should  be 
stopped.  There  are  plans  to  re-locate  villages  in 
the  Cat  Loc  sector  of  the  park  which  are  within 
the  range  of  Javan  rhinoceros  Rhinoceros  sondaicus , 
which  overlaps  with  that  of  Orange-necked 
Partridge  (G.  Polet  in  lift.  1999). 


Fieldwork  should  be  targeted  towards 
identifying  new  populations  of  the  species. 
Remaining  habitat  in  Lam  Dong,  Dong  Nai,  Binh 
Duong  and  Binh  Phuoc  provinces  should  receive 
immediate  attention.  For  example,  the  species 
might  occur  at  Bu  Gia  Map  Nature  Reserve  and  a 
survey  of  this  protected  area  should  be 
undertaken  at  the  earliest  opportunity  (Nguyen 
Cu  in  lift.  1997,  Atkins  and  Tentij  1998).  The 
species  responds  strongly  to  playback  of  taped 
vocalisations  (Atkins  and  Tentij  1998)  and  this 
method  should  be  used  judiciously  in  surveys  for 
the  species. 

REMARKS  (1)  Despite  initial  claims  that  this 
species  was  taxonomically  allied  to  the  Red-billed 
Partridge  Arborophila  rubrirostris  of  Sumatra 
(Delacour  et  al.  1928),  it  seems  closer  to  Bar-backed 
Partridge  A.  brunneopectus,  a  species  that  it 
appears  to  replace  at  low  elevations  in  southern 
Vietnam  (Eames  and  Robson  1992,  J.  C.  Eames  in 
litt.  1997).  (2)  The  type-locality  (Phu  Rieng)  was 
erroneously  given  as  "38  miles  east  of  Saigon" 
by  Delacour  (1927).  (3)  The  species  is  also  listed 
for  three  proposed  protected  areas  by  Wege  et  al. 
(1999),  but  this  information  has  no  basis  as  yet 
and  should  be  discounted. 


Crested  Partridges  Rollulus  rouloul  by  Craig  Robson  (Courtesy  of  Birdquest) 
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Pheasant  taxonomy:  a  cunning  way  to  remove 

species  from  the  Red  List! 


Ever  since  Edwards's  Pheasant  Lophura  edwardsi 
and  Imperial  Pheasant  L.  imperialis  were 
discovered  in  the  Annarnese  lowlands  of  central 
Vietnam  in  the  1920s,  they  have  proved  to  be 
enigmatic.  Edwards's  was  never  seen  again  in  the 
wild  until  1996,  the  captive  population  of  Imperial 
in  Europe  died  out,  and  the  only  recent  specimens 
from  the  wild  date  from  1990  and  2000.  In  1975 
another  form  in  this  genus  from  the  same  small 
area  (<10,000  km2)  was  named  as  the  Vietnamese 
Pheasant  L.  hatinhensis.  In  the  1995-99  edition  of 
the  Pheasant  Action  Plan,  all  three  taxa  were  listed 
as  Critical. 

In  1998,  following  a  suggestion  made  by 
Kermit  Woods  that  Imperial  might  be  a  hybrid  of 
two  other  Lophura  species.  Dr  Pamela  Rasmussen 
(now  at  Michigan  State  University  Museum) 
made  an  extensive  review  of  specimen  material 
in  European  and  American  museums  and 
concluded  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  product  of 
Edwards's  x  Silver  Pheasant  L.  nycthemera 
matings.  In  the  following  spring,  Alain  Hennache 
(National  Museum  of  Paris)  set  about  trying  to 
mimic  such  events  in  captivity  at  Cleres  Zoo, 
using  Edwards's  x  Berlioz's  Silver  Pheasant  L.  n. 
berliozi  crosses.  Three  male  offspring  were 
obtained  and  moulted  into  their  adult  plumage 
during  2000.  Two  were  very  like  the  type- 
described  Imperial,  and  the  third  closely 
resembled  the  only  two  recent  wild  specimens  of 
this  taxon  from  Vietnam  (both  immature  males), 
so  the  case  now  appears  to  be  solved. 
Mitochondrial  DNA  sequences  produced  by 
Ettore  Randi  (INFS,  Italy)  from  the  2000  wild 
specimen  suggest  that  it  had  a  form  of  Silver 
Pheasant  as  its  mother.  The  results  of  DNA 
microsatellite  analyses,  which  should  reveal  the 
identity  of  the  father  as  well  as  confirming  that 
of  the  mother,  are  still  awaited  but  suspicion  is, 
naturally,  focused  on  Edwards's  Pheasant.  It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  European  aviculturalists 
'reconstructed'  a  line  resembling  the  Imperial 
after  the  demise  of  the  original  population 
founded  on  birds  brought  from  Vietnam. 

Turning  to  the  third  of  these  taxa,  the  key 
diagnostic  characteristic  of  the  male  Vietnamese 
Pheasant  is  the  presence  of  several  white  central 
tail  feathers.  The  possibility  that  partial  albinism 


might  explain  this  circumstance  has  always 
dogged  this  taxon,  and  recently  Hennache  noted 
that  such  white  tail  feathers  are  present  in  three 
captive  specimens  bred  from  Edwards's  parents 
in  France,  USA  and  Germany,  making  these  birds 
indistinguishable  from  Vietnamese  Pheasants. 
The  populations  producing  these  individuals  are 
recognised  to  be  highly  inbred,  and  similar 
plumage  variations  have  been  noted  in  the  small 
captive  population  of  the  closely  related 
Swinhoe's  Pheasant  L.  swinhoii  in  Australia. 

An  analysis  of  plumage  variation  in 
Vietnamese  Pheasants  in  captivity  in  Vietnam  and 
Europe  shows  that  the  number  of  white  tail 
feathers  is  variable  and  asymmetrical,  with  the 
extent  of  their  development  increasing  with  age. 
The  feathers  in  question  are  not  always  fully 
white,  sometimes  being  spotted  or  patched  with 
brown.  It  appears  that  wild  birds  are  as  variable 
as  captive-bred  individuals  in  these  respects,  and 
a  wild  male  trapped  in  1999  even  had  some  white 
wing  feathering  in  addition. 

All  these  observations  are  consistent  with  the 
notion  that  inbreeding  in  very  small  and  isolated 
populations  of  Edwards's  Pheasant  may  have 
produced  the  birds  that  have  thus  far  been  given 
taxonomic  recognition  as  Vietnamese  Pheasant. 
The  extreme  levels  of  forest  destruction  and 
fragmentation  that  have  been  wrought  in  the 
Annarnese  lowlands  provide  exactly  the 
circumstances  in  which  this  would  be  expected 
to  happen  repeatedly.  Hennache's  hypothesis, 
again  based  mainly  on  observations  in  captivity, 
is  now  also  under  investigation  by  Randi,  using 
DNA  sequence  analysis  on  the  largest  sample  of 
captive-bred  and  wild  specimens  that  can  be 
assembled. 

Pending  any  definitive  results,  however, 
Edwards's  and  Vietnamese  Pheasant  are  classified 
as  Endangered,  and  Imperial  is  listed  as  Data 
Deficient  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Pheasant 
Action  Plan  for  2000-2004  and  the  parallel 
BirdLife  publication,  Threatened  Birds  of  the  World. 
But  the  expectation  must  be  that  only  one  of  these, 
Edwards's  Pheasant,  will  survive  (albeit  red- 
listed)  for  much  longer! 

Peter  Garson ,  Chair,  WPA/BirdLife/SSC  Pheasant 
Specialist  Group ;  Peter.garson@ncl.ac.uk 
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Is  mangrove  afforestation  destroying 
Black-faced  Spoonbill  habitat 
in  the  Red  River  Delta? 


The  Black-faced  Spoonbill  Platalea  minor  lives 
along  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  Palaearctic  Region, 
breeding  around  the  Yellow  Sea,1'2  and  wintering 
along  the  coast  of  East  Asia  from  Cheju  island, 
off  the  southern  coast  of  Korea,  down  to  the  delta 
of  the  Red  River  in  the  north  of  Vietnam. 
Kennerley1  rang  the  alarm  bell  that  the  range  and 
numbers  of  Black-faced  Spoonbill  have  seriously 
been  reduced  in  recent  times.  This  alarm  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  task  force  of  east  Asian 
conservationists  and  other  specialists,  with  the 
remit  of  developing  a  "Action  Plan  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Black-faced  Spoonbill".  A 
meeting  was  organised  in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  16-22 
January  1995,  which  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  the  "Action  Plan"  by  Severinghaus  et  al? 

International  counts  on  the  wintering  grounds 
have  been  undertaken  annually  since  1994  and 
the  known  global  population  was  estimated  to 
be  between  500  and  700  individuals,4  and  as  such 
it  can  be  considered  as  globally  threatened.5  6  The 
international  census  also  revealed  that  the  main 
wintering  concentrations  are  found  in  the 
surroundings  of  the  Tsengwen  Estuary,  Taiwan, 
the  surroundings  of  Deep  Bay  near  Hong  Kong, 
and  the  Red  River  Delta  in  Vietnam. 

Little  is  known  about  the  species  and  only 
scant  notes  have  been  published  about  its  habitats, 
food  and  feeding.78  The  rationale  of  our  research 
is  to  improve  the  knowledge  about  the  ecology 
of  this  endangered  species  in  order  to  obtain 
sound  and  detailed  arguments  for  the  protection 
of  the  bird  and  its  habitats.9  We  have  studied  the 
birds  on  Kwanghwa  Island  in  South  Korea,  in  the 
Tsengwen  Estuary  at  Taiwan,  and  in  Xuan  Thuy 
Nature  Reserve  in  Vietnam,  but  most  intensively 
in  the  surroundings  of  the  Deep  Bay  area  at  Hong 
Kong.  This  article  concerns  the  findings  in 
Vietnam,  and  compares  them  with  those  from  the 
other  areas. 

The  research  about  feeding  and  habitat  use 
was  conducted  in  the  Xuan  Thuy  Nature  Reserve 
Ramsar  site  in  the  delta  of  the  Red  River  in 
December  1999  and  as  always,  only  non¬ 
destructive  methods  were  used  during  the 
research.  The  12,000  ha  Xuan  Thuy  Nature 
Reserve  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Xuan 


Thuy  District  (20°  17'N,  106°  23'E)  and  5,640  ha 
were  designated  as  a  nature  reserve  in  1995. 11  The 
main  habitats  in  the  reserve  are  aquaculture  ponds 
with  some  mangroves  and  reedbeds,  coastal 
mangroves  and  intertidal  mudflats. 

Numbers  of  Black-faced  Spoonbill  in  Xuan 
Thuy  Nature  Reserve 

Xuan  Thuy  is  the  third-largest  known  wintering 
ground,  after  the  Tsengwen  Estuary,  Taiwan  and 
Mai  Po,  Hong  Kong  (Table  1  and  Figure  1).  The 
numbers  of  Black-faced  Spoonbill  wintering  here 
have  fluctuated  from  about  19  -  5%  of  the  known 
global  population.  Following  a  peak  in  1996,  the 
number  has  fallen  in  the  counts  of  1999,  2000  and 
2001. 


Table  1.  Annual  number  of  Black-faced  Spoonbills  recorded  in 
Xuan  Thuy,  1 994-2001  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  population 
according  to  the  international  Black-faced  Spoonbill  census. 


Year 

Number 

%  from  international 

census 

1994 

25 

7.4 

1995 

23 

5.5 

1996* 

104 

19.2 

1997* 

70 

11.8 

1998 

59 

9.6 

1999 

31 

5.3 

2000 

42 

6.3 

2001 

47 

5.6 

*The  count  was  not  made  simultaneously  with  the  international 
census.4'11 


During  our  study  we  counted  a  maximum  of  42 
individuals  in  the  resting  flock,  about  one  month 
prior  to  the  international  count,  suggesting  that 
in  winter  no  real  influx  or  exodus  of  birds  occurs. 

Feeding  and  habitats 

The  birds  were  found  feeding  in  flocks  of  between 
3-12  individuals  on  the  intertidal  mudflats  and 
8-25  birds  in  drained  aquaculture  ponds.  The 
feeding  success  (the  ratio  of  successful  attempts 
to  the  total  number  of  attempts)  and  feeding  time 
(the  time  to  catch  a  prey  item  from  the  beginning 
of  a  feeding  attempt)  were  measured.  Prey  size 
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was  compared  with  the  width  of  the  'spoon'  of 
the  bill  or  with  the  length  of  the  bill.  The  prey 
was  classified  as  large  if  it  was  longer  than  the 
spoon  and  small  if  it  was  shorter  than  the  spoon. 

The  feeding  success  of  the  spoonbills  in  Xuan 
Thuy  was  0.84  (n  =  73)  and  the  time  needed  for 
catching  a  small  prey  item  after  inserting  the  bill 
into  the  water  was  7.92  ±  0.6  sec  (mean  +  SE,  n  = 
61).  No  large  prey  was  seen  to  be  captured. 

The  feeding  areas  on  the  mudflats  had  a 
salinity  of  17  -  25%  and  the  water  was  always 
very  turbid,  with  secchi  disk  values  (the  distance 
below  the  surface  at  which  a  white  disk  becomes 
invisible)  of  5  -  13  cm.  The  salinity  in  the  drained 
aquaculture  pond  was  14%  and  the  secchi  disk 
value  was  10  cm  (Figure  2) 

Loafing  occurred  in  small  groups  (2-6  birds) 
on  the  mudflats  at  low  tide.  During  high  tide  all 
the  birds  congregated  on  one  of  the  aquaculture 
ponds  where  they  stood  or  sat  on  a  narrow  ridge 
of  dried  lumps  of  clay,  occasionally  being 
disturbed  by  passing  people  or  packs  of  dogs. 
Other  ponds  seemed  to  offer  little  possibilities  for 
resting. 

Discussion 

Notwithstanding  that  the  known  world 
population  has  increased  since  the  international 
censuses  were  undertaken,  the  numbers 


wintering  in  Xuan  Thuy  have  decreased, 
indicating  that  the  suitability  of  the  site  for  Black¬ 
faced  Spoonbills  has  been  adversely  affected. 
Indeed,  the  mass  planting  of  mangrove 
propagules  on  open  mudflat  have  reduced  the 
feeding  areas  considerably  and  has  been  shown 
in  other  cases  to  decrease  the  productivity  of  the 
marine  fauna.11’  Although  feeding  success  and 
catching  times  show  no  great  differences  from 
other  sites,12  the  feeding  flock  sizes  are  much 
smaller  than  those  elsewhere.  Up  to  70  feeding 
birds  were  recorded  at  Deep  Bay  mudflats,  Hong 
Kong13  and  a  maximum  of  56  birds  was  also  seen 
feeding  on  the  estuary  area  of  the  Tsengwan  River, 
Taiwan  in  March  1999. 14  Extensive  open  and 
sheltered  areas  of  shallow  water  are  needed  for 
such  large  feeding  flocks  and  most  of  the 
intertidal  flats  in  Xuan  Thuy  were  occupied  by 
rows  of  planted  mangroves  and  by  people 
collecting  marine  life.  We  found  a  high  degree  of 
human  (and  canine)  disturbance  on  both 
aquaculture  ponds  and  mudflats  in  Xuan  Thuy, 
which  gave  frequent  interruptions  during  feeding 
and  resting.  These  disturbances  occur  less 
frequently  and  severely  in  the  other  wintering 
sites  visited. 

Contrary  to  most  large  waterbirds,  the  bills  of 
spoonbills  ( Platalea  spp)  are  not  pointed,  but 
remarkably  widened  at  the  tip.  They  are 
considered  to  be  tactile  feeders.15  We  found  that 
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Figure  1.  Numbers  of  the  Black-faced  Spoonbill  in  the  three  main  wintering  areas  according  to  the  international 
censuses  1994  -  2001  (Dahmer  &  Felley  2000). 
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Figure  2.  Salinity  and  secchi  values  at  feeding  sites  of  Black-faced  Spoonbills  in  the  Xuan  Thuy  Reserve.  Sites  1 
-  4  were  on  intertidal  flats,  site  5  was  a  drained  aquaculture  pond. 


the  Black-faced  Spoonbill  was  restricted  to  water 
bodies  with  a  flat  or  gradually  sloping,  fine 
sediment  bottom,  of  which  only  sites  with  water 
depths  of  between  5-6  cm  and  21  -  23  cm  are 
suitable.  These  depths  correspond  to  the  point  at 
which,  when  feeding  in  shallow  water,  the  widest 
part  of  the  bill  can  just  be  submerged,  and  when 
feeding  in  the  deepest  water,  the  point  at  which 
the  feathers  of  the  belly  are  just  touching  the  water 
surface.  The  small  variation  depends  on  the 
differences  among  individuals  in  bill  and  leg 
size.12 

As  a  result,  the  most  important  requisites  seem 
to  be:  (1)  a  certain  density  of  food  items  in  the 
water  column,  (2)  the  correct  depth  range,  (3)  a 
flat  bottom  with  no  or  few  obstructions,  (4)  very 
turbid  water,  whilst  salinity  seems  to  be  of  less 
importance.12  Areas  best  matching  the  habitat 
requirements  are  intertidal  flats  in  sheltered  bays 
and  estuaries.  Tidal  movements  produce  mud  in 
suspension  and  flocks  of  shrimps  and  small  fish 
move  with  the  rising  tide  to  feed  on  the  flats  or 
pull  back  to  deeper  water  with  the  falling  tide. 
Eiowever,  the  obligatory  narrow  depth  range 
needed  by  the  birds  becomes  severely  reduced 
when  waves  occur.  Therefore,  besides  large 
intertidal  flats,  alternative  areas  are  needed  for 
feeding  during  periods  with  high  winds.  These 
areas  need  to  be  smaller,  thus  more  sheltered,  such 
as  channels  in  salt  marshes  or  mangroves,  lagoons 


and  brackish  pools.  Nowadays,  most  of  these 
alternative  habitats  are  being  lost  to  reclamations, 
and  their  function  is  taken  over  by  ditches  in 
embankments,  gei  wai  and  aquaculture  ponds. 
The  birds  in  these  man-made  alternatives  largely 
depend  on  the  management,  such  as  short-lasting 
lowering  of  water  levels  for  harvesting.12  In  the 
non-breeding  season,  all  feeding  sites  are  situated 
within  2  km  from  tidal  water,  whereas  the 
Eurasian  Spoonbill  P.  leucorodia  is  more  numerous 
in  inland  east  Asia.12  For  resting  during  high  tide, 
the  birds  need  open  areas  with  shallow  water  in 
which  they  can  alight  and  bathe  before  resting  in 
the  up  to  ankle-depth  water  or  on  adjacent  open 
land. 

Conclusion 

It  is  disappointing  to  record  that  the  number  of 
wintering  Black-faced  Spoonbills  is  declining  in 
Xuan  Thuy,  contrary  to  the  situation  at  the  other 
main  wintering  sites,  pointing  to  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  the  habitat  for  these  birds.  The  loss  of 
the  open  mudflat  area  to  mass  planting  of  Kandelia 
candel  may  be  considered  as  the  main  cause  of 
the  decline.  As  the  mangrove  plantations  seem  to 
be  converted  into  aquaculture  ponds,  which  are 
not  drained  according  to  a  schedule  beneficial  to 
the  spoonbills  (and  other  birds  dependant  on 
shallow  water  and  wet  mud)  no  replacement 
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feeding  opportunity  is  offered  under  the  present 
management.  The  area  useable  as  a  high-tide 
resting  site  is  limited  while  the  unregulated 
hunting  for  crabs  and  shellfish  causes  a  lot  of 
disturbance  over  the  whole  area  at  the  same  time. 
Packs  of  dogs  add  to  the  disturbance  around  the 
ponds. 

It  would  be  sensible  to  reconsider  the  present 
mangrove  rehabilitation  plan.  The  money  could 
probably  be  of  more  direct  benefit  to  the  local 
people  than  via  the  destruction  of  valuable  bare 
intertidal  flats. 
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Sourcebook  of  Existing  and  Proposed  Protected 
Areas  in  Vietnam 

On  6  March  2001,  the  Delegation  of  the  European 
Commission  hosted  the  launch  of  the  Sourcebook 
of  Existing  and  Proposed  Protected  Areas  in  Vietnam 
at  their  offices  in  Hanoi.  This  Sourcebook  was 
compiled  and  published  as  part  of  the  European 
Union-funded  project  entitled  Expanding  the 
Protected  Areas  Network  in  Vietnam  for  the  21st 
Century.  It  is  the  outcome  of  over  one  year's  work 
by  experts  at  BirdLife  International  and  the  Forest 
Inventory  and  Planning  Institute  (FIPI),  with  the 
assistance  of  many  other  organisations  and 
individuals,  including  the  Forest  Protection 
Department  (FPD)  and  the  National  Environment 
Agency  (NEA). 

The  Sourcebook  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
collate  all  published  and  unpublished 
information  on  existing  and  proposed  protected 
areas  in  Vietnam,  including  national  parks,  nature 
reserves,  and  cultural  and  historical  sites.  The 
objective  of  the  Sourcebook  is  to  improve  access  to 
information  about  Vietnam's  protected  areas.  The 
Sourcebook  contains  descriptions  of  189  existing 
and  proposed  protected  areas  in  Vietnam, 
summarising  existing  information  available  and 
directing  the  reader  to  more  detailed  sources  of 
information.  Revised  maps  that  show  the  location 
of  each  protected  area  in  relation  to  forest  cover 
are  also  included.  The  Sourcebook  represents  a 
valuable  source  of  information  for  protected  area 
managers,  scientists  and  other  readers  who  wish 
to  know  more  about  protected  areas  in  Vietnam. 
It  also  provides  a  foundation  of  knowledge  for 
environmental  education  and  biodiversity 
research  programmes  in  Vietnam. 

The  launch  generated  a  large  amount  of 
national  media  coverage  and  was  attended  by 
over  80  representatives  of  government 
institutions,  international  conservation  NGOs, 
donor  organisations  and  embassies.  His 
Excellency  Frederic  Baron,  Head  of  the 
Delegation,  gave  an  address  to  the  assembled 
guests,  in  which  he  reiterated  the  European 


Community's  support  to  the  environment  and 
sustainable  development  in  Vietnam. 

An  on-line  version  of  the  Sourcebook  has  now 
been  launched,  which  allows  information  on  all 
189  existing  and  proposed  protected  areas  to  be 
downloaded  in  pdf  format.  The  on-line  version 
of  the  Sourcebook  can  be  accessed  at  the  BirdLife 
International  Vietnam  Programme  website: 

English  language:  www.birdlifevietnam.com 
Vietnamese  language:  www.birdlifevietnam.org 

A  hardcopy  version  of  the  Sourcebook  has  been 
published  in  two  volumes,  covering  northern  and 
southern  Vietnam.  Each  volume  is  available  in 
both  Vietnamese  and  English,  from  the  BirdLife 
International  Vietnam  Programme.  A  CD-Rom 
version  of  the  sourcebook  will  be  available  in  April. 

For  further  information  contact  Vu  Thi  Minh 
Phuong,  Communications  Officer,  at: 
phuong@birdlife.netnam.vn 
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Below  is  an  example  of  an  entry  from  the  sourcebook, 
relating  to  the  Phong  Dien  proposed  nature  reserve. 


Conservation  status 


Prior  to  1993,  the  forest  at  Phong  Dien  proposed 
nature  reserve  was  classified  as  production  for¬ 
est  and,  as  such,  was  managed  by  logging  enter¬ 
prises  administered  by  the  provincial  department 
of  forestry.  The  value  of  preserving  the  area  as  a 
water  catchment  was  recognised,  and,  in  1992,  a 
proposal  was  submitted  to  central  government  for 
changing  the  status  of  the  site  to  watershed  pro¬ 
tection  forest. 

In  1998,  following  the  rediscovery  of  Edwards's 
Pheasant  Lophura  edwardsi  at  the  site,  Phong  Dien 
was  included  on  the  2010  list  as  a  33,900  ha  na¬ 
ture  reserve  (FPD  1998).  In  June  and  July  1998, 
the  BirdLife  International  Vietnam  Programme 
and  FIPI  conducted  a  field  survey  in  order  to  as¬ 
sess  the  feasibility  of  upgrading  Phong  Dien  and 
the  adjacent  Dakrong  Watershed  Protection  For¬ 
ests  to  Special-use  Forest  status.  The  feasibility 
study  proposed  that  the  total  area  of  the  nature 
reserve  should  be  34,406  ha  (Fe  Trong  Trai  et  al. 
1999). 

In  January  2000,  after  the  contents  of  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  study  had  been  approved  by  Thua  Thien  Hue 
Provincial  People's  Committee,  BirdFife  and  FIPI 
worked  closely  with  the  Thua  Thien  Hue  Provin¬ 
cial  FPD  to  prepare  a  nature  reserve  investment 
plan  for  Phong  Dien.  The  draft  investment  plan 
proposes  establishing  41,548  ha  nature  reserve  in 
Phong  Dien  and  A  Fuoi  districts.  In  January  2001, 
the  draft  investment  plan  was  submitted  to  Thua 
Thien  Hue  Provincial  People's  Committee  for  re¬ 
view  and  approval,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  pro¬ 
vincial  people's  committee  will  approve  the  in¬ 
vestment  plan  in  February  2001  (R.  Hughes  pers. 
comm.)- 


Topography  and  hydrology 


The  topography  of  Phong  Dien  proposed  nature 
reserve  is  dominated  by  a  ridge  of  low  mountains, 
which  extends  south-east  from  the  Annamite 
mountains  and  forms  the  border  between  Quang 
Tri  and  Thua  Thien  Hue  provinces.  The  highest 
points  within  the  proposed  nature  reserve  are  Coc 
Ton  Bhai  ( 1 ,408m),  Ca  Cut  ( 1 ,405m),  Ko  Va  Fa  Dut 
(1,409m),  Coc  Muen  (1,298m)  and  Co  Pung 
(1,615m).  The  proposed  nature  reserve  is  drained 
by  three  main  river  systems:  the  My  Chanh,  O 
Fau  and  Bo  rivers. 


Biodiversity  value 


Phong  Dien  proposed  nature  reserve,  together 
with  the  contiguous  Dakrong  proposed  nature 
reserve,  supports  the  largest  remaining  area  of 
lowland  evergreen  forest  in  the  Annamese  Fow- 
lands  Endemic  Bird  Area  (EBA)  (Fe  Trong  Trai  et 
al.  1999).  Lowland  areas  are  the  most  extensively 
deforested  areas  of  Vietnam  (Wege  et  al.  1999),  and 
lowland  evergreen  forest  is  perhaps  the  most 
threatened  forest  type  in  the  country. 

Phong  Dien  proposed  nature  reserve  supports  six 
of  the  nine  restricted-range  bird  species  that  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  Annamese  Lowlands  EBA:  Edwards's 
Pheasant,  Annam  Partridge  Arborophila  merlini, 
Crested  Argus  Rheinardia  ocellata,  White-cheeked 
Laughingthrush  Garrulax  vassali ,  Short-tailed 
Scimitar  Babbler  Jabouilleia  danjoui  and  Grey-faced 
Tit  Babbler  Macronous  kelleyi  (Le  Trong  Trai  et  al. 
1999,  Stattersfield  et  al.  1998). 

Perhaps  the  species  of  greatest  conservation  im¬ 
portance  at  Phong  Dien  is  Edwards's  Pheasant. 
Until  its  rediscovery  in  1996,  this  species  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  extinct  in  the  wild.  Edwards's 
Pheasant  has  a  very  restricted  range  in  central 
Vietnam,  and  is  only  known  to  occur  at  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  sites.  Rather  little  information  is  available 
about  the  population  of  Edwards's  Pheasant  at 
Phong  Dien  but  reports  from  hunters  suggest  that 
this  species  is  still  relatively  common  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  nature  reserve.  Detailed  information  is  also 
lacking  on  the  status  of  other  key  species  recorded 
at  the  site,  such  as  Annam  Partridge  and  Short¬ 
tailed  Scimitar  Babbler,  although  the  1998 
BirdLife/FIPI  survey  confirmed  that  Crested 
Argus  is  still  common.  In  February  2000,  an  Im¬ 
perial  Pheasant  was  captured  in  a  forest  area  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Phong  Dien  proposed  nature  reserve  (Le 
Trong  Trai  pers.  comm.).  This  globally  threatened 
restricted-range  species  may  also  occur  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  nature  reserve.  For 
these  reasons,  Phong  Dien  proposed  nature  re¬ 
serve  can  be  considered  a  key  site  for  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  bird  diversity  in  the  Annamese  Low¬ 
lands  EBA. 

The  mammal  fauna  of  Phong  Dien  includes  a 
large  number  of  species  of  global  conservation 
concern,  including  two  recently  described  species: 
Saola  Pseudoryx  nghetinhensis  and  Giant  Muntjac 
Megamuntiacus  vuquangensis.  Saola  and  Giant 
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Muntjac  are  endemic  to  Indochina,  as  are  two 
other  mammals  found  at  Phong  Dien:  Buff¬ 
cheeked  Gibbon  Hylobates  gabriellae  and  Red- 
shanked  Douc  Langur  Pygathrix  nemaeus  nemaeus. 
Recent  survey  results  suggest  that  the  populations 
of  a  number  of  large  mammal  species  at  Phong 
Dien  are  small  in  size  and  scattered,  presumably 
due  to  the  effects  of  hunting  and  disturbance  (Le 
Trong  Trai  et  al.  1999). 


Conservation  issues 


Historically,  the  forest  at  Phong  Dien  has  been 
threatened  by  a  number  of  factors.  The  impact  of 
war  has  been  dramatic,  and,  whilst  the  indirect 
legacy  of  war  continues  to  exert  an  influence  on 
habitats  and  wildlife,  new  threats  are  now  more 
significant.  Hunting  levels  are  now  probably 
lower  than  in  the  post-war  years  due  to  lower 
animal  abundance  and  lower  availability  of  weap¬ 
ons.  However,  it  is  possible  that  hunting  patterns 
have  now  changed  in  response  to  lower  animal 
numbers,  with  the  use  of  snares  now  more  com¬ 
mon  than  in  previous  years.  Forest  fires  continue 
to  exert  an  important  and  widespread  influence 
on  forest  cover  but  clearance  of  forest  for  swidden 
agriculture  is  now  less  common  (R.  Hughes  pers. 
comm.). 

Different  threats  have  distinctly  different  impacts 
on  habitats  and  wildlife.  For  example,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  most  direct  threat  to  the  wildlife  of 
Phong  Dien  is  hunting,  as  this  has  a  dispropor- 
tional  impact  on  species  of  highest  conservation 
concern,  notably  pheasants  and  large  mammals. 
Nearly  half  the  mammals  known  to  occur  at 
Phong  Dien  are  listed  in  the  1996  IUCN  Red  List 
of  Threatened  Animals,  and  these  are  usually  the 
species  most  vulnerable  to  hunting.  In  the  case  of 
large  carnivores,  such  as  Tiger  Panther  a  tigris  and 
Clouded  Leopard  Pardofelis  nebulosa,  heavy  hunt¬ 
ing  pressure  on  prey  species  may  have  contrib¬ 
uted  significantly  to  their  low  population  densi¬ 
ties  at  Phong  Dien  today.  Alongside  hunting,  col¬ 
lection  of  timber  and  non-timber  forest  products 
(NTFPs)  may  well  represent  the  most  substantive 
threat  to  the  remaining  forest.  Further  research 
will  be  required  to  understand  better  whether 
these  practices  are  being  undertaken  at  sustain¬ 
able  or  non-sustainable  levels,  and  to  explore 
ways  of  addressing  these  issues  effectively  (R. 
Hughes  pers.  comm.). 


In  summary,  the  main  threats  to  biodiversity  at 
Phong  Dien  proposed  nature  reserve  are  hunting 
(particularly  through  use  of  snares);  collection  of 
firewood  and  other  NTFPs  (although  sustainable 
levels  require  assessment);  illegal  timber  cutting 
(either  for  house  construction  or  by  loggers  from 
outside  the  area);  forest  fires  (caused  by  swidden 
cultivation,  deliberate  setting  of  fires  to  collect 
metal  from  bomb  and  shell  casings,  and  sponta¬ 
neous  detonation  of  unexploded  ordnance);  and 
clearance  of  forest  land  for  agriculture  (R.  Hughes 
pers.  comm.). 

Birdlife  and  FIPI  have  undertaken  a  number  of 
biodiversity  and  socio-economic  surveys  in  the 
area,  and  have  drawn  attention  to  the  global  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Phong  Dien  proposed  nature  reserve 
for  a  number  of  species  of  conservation  impor¬ 
tance. 

Thua  Thien  Hue  Provincial  FPD  have  undertaken 
some  activities  aimed  at  conserving  the 
biodiversity  of  the  site.  With  the  support  of  the 
WWF  Indochina  Programme,  they  have  imple¬ 
mented  a  conservation  awareness  programme 
focussing  on  Tiger  and  globally  threatened  pheas¬ 
ant  species,  part  of  which  has  involved  raising 
awareness  among  local  communities  of  the  threat 
to  biodiversity  posed  by  hunting.  Another  aspect 
of  this  programme  has  involved  working  with 
local  communities  to  remove  snares  and  traps. 
Furthermore,  the  WWF  Indochina  Programme 
has  provided  training  to  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  local  FPD  staff  in  biodiversity  conservation  and 
management. 


Other  documented  values 


The  forest  at  Phong  Dien  proposed  nature  reserve 
is  likely  to  play  an  important  role  in  protecting 
downstream  water  supplies  and  reducing  flood¬ 
ing  in  the  lowlands  of  Thua  Thien  Hue  province. 
Poor  management  of  the  forest  at  Phong  Dien  is 
likely  to  have  negative  impacts  on  downstream 
communities,  in  the  form  of  more  severe  and  more 
sudden  floods,  and  shortages  of  water  for  drink¬ 
ing,  irrigation  and  other  uses.  These  impacts  are 
very  likely  to  be  significant  in  economic  terms. 

Unfortunately,  the  low  density  of  large  mammals, 
combined  with  a  lack  of  prominent  landscape  fea¬ 
tures,  limits  the  potential  of  Phong  Dien  proposed 
nature  reserve  for  ecotourism.  The  nearest  area 
of  interest  for  tourism  is  Hue  city,  and  some  re- 
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sidual  tourism  could  be  expected  to  reach  the  pro¬ 
posed  nature  reserve  from  there  (Le  Trong  Trai  et 
al.  1999).  With  a  creative  approach  to  marketing, 
it  may  be  possible  to  develop  niche  aspects  of  tour¬ 
ism  in  Phong  Dien,  especially  if  combined  with 
visits  to  other  sites  in  the  area,  for  example,  Tam 
Giang  lagoon,  Cau  Hai  lagoon,  Bach  Ma  National 
Park  and  the  A  Luoi  valley,  as  well  as  sites  of  his¬ 
torical  and  cultural  interest  in  Hue  city  itself. 


Related  projects 


An  integrated  rural  development  project  entitled 
the  Thua  Thien  Hue  Rural  Development  Project  is 
currently  being  implemented  in  two  districts  of 
Thua  Thien  Hue  province,  one  of  which  is  Phong 
Dien.  The  project  is  funded  by  the  government  of 
Finland  through  FINIDA.  The  project  is  currently 
working  to  identify  priority/critical  sub¬ 
catchments,  in  order  to  improve  the  watershed 
protection  services  that  the  forest  at  Phong  Dien 
provides  to  downstream  water  users.  A  similar 
project,  also  funded  through  FINIDA,  operates  in 
Quang  Tri  province,  and  offers  the  opportunity 
of  providing  support  for  contiguous  forest  areas 
within  Dakrong  proposed  nature  reserve. 

The  A  Luoi  Area  Development  Project  is  currently 
being  implemented  in  A  Luoi  district  and  focuses 
on  integrated  development  activities  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  health,  education  and  capacity-building. 
This  project  is  supported  by  World  Vision  Inter¬ 
national. 
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Chim  Viet  Nam.  By  Nguyen  Cu ,  Le  Trong  Trai  and 
Karen  Phillipps.  Lotus  Communications ,  Hanoi ,  2000. 
250  pp.  89  colour  plates.  Hanoi:  BirdLife  International 
Vietnam  Programme.  ISBN:  094688840X 

Over  800  species  of  birds  are  known  in  Vietnam, 
from  the  northernmost  point  on  the  Chinese 
border  to  its  southernmost  tip,  where  it  meets  the 


South  China  Sea.  The  wide  range  of  habitats  has 
provided  the  country  with  several  endemic 
species  and  a  hugely  diverse  avifauna.  Bird 
studies  have  been  carried  out  in  Vietnam  since 
the  1920s  and  a  number  of  scientific  papers  have 
been  published,  but  until  recently  there  was  little 
information  available  to  the  general  public  about 
the  birds  of  Vietnam. 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


In  August  2000,  Chim  Viet  Nam  [Birds  of 
Vietnam]  was  published  by  the  BirdLife 
International  Vietnam  Programme,  with  financial 
support  from  the  World  Bank  and  IUCN.  This 
field  guide,  written  in  Vietnamese,  is  not  aimed 
solely  at  scientists,  conservationists  and 
ornithologists,  but  also  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
encourage  the  younger  generation  —  students 
and  school  children  —  to  take  an  interest  in  wild 
birds  and  their  conservation. 

The  comprehensive  introductory  section 
covers  many  topics,  including  bird  topography, 
ecology  and  behaviour  of  birds,  tips  on  birding 
in  Vietnam,  and  an  account  of  the  changing  role 
of  birds  in  Vietnamese  culture.  Two  maps  of 
Vietnam  are  included.  The  first  clearly  names  all 
61  provinces  and  shows  the  seven 
biogeographical  regions  that  form  the  basis  of  the 
descriptions  of  each  species'  distribution.  The 
second  map  shows  protected  areas  in  Vietnam, 
in  relation  to  forest  cover. 

The  main  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
the  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  500-plus 
species.  The  information  given  in  the  species 
accounts  includes  Vietnamese,  scientific  and 
English  names,  biology,  status,  distribution, 
appearance  and  size.  The  plates,  by  Karen 
Phillipps,  appear  opposite  the  text,  and  this  is  the 
first  Vietnamese-language  bird  guide  to  use 
colour  illustrations.  A  complete  annotated 
checklist  of  all  species  recorded  in  Vietnam  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


Of  the  3000  copies  of  Chim  Viet  Nam  published, 
many  were  distributed  free  of  charge  to  academic 
institutions,  ministries,  colleges,  and  to  staff 
working  in  protected  areas  and  other 
conservation  organisations.  The  book  is  available 
in  both  Vietnamese  and  international  libraries  as 
well  as  being  on  sale  in  many  bookshops  in  Hanoi. 
The  BirdLife  Vietnam  Programme  is  also  offering 
a  60%  discount  for  students. 

The  publication  of  Chim  Viet  Nam  represents 
a  great  landmark.  It  will  not  only  be  an  invaluable 
guide  and  teaching  aid,  but  I  also  believe  that  it 
will  greatly  assist  in  generating  genuine  interest 
in  wild  birds  and  laying  the  foundations  for  future 
generations  of  Vietnamese  ornithologists  and 
conservationists. 

Ha  Quy  Quynh,  Hanoi  Birdwatching  Club , 
haquyquynh@hotmail.com 

A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Indian 
Subcontinent.  By  Krys  Kazmierczak.  Illustrated  by 
Ber  van  Perlo.  Pica  Press ,  Mountfield ,  2000.  352  pp. 
96  colour  plates;  over  1300  colour  maps.  Hardback  £25. 
ISBN  1-873403-79-8. 

"This  book  arose  from  the  long-felt  need  for  a  field 
guide  which  would  help  observers  to  identify  all 
the  bird  species  occurring  in  the  Indian 
subcontinent,  but  would  be  user-friendly  and 
easily  portable  at  the  same  time"  begins  the 
introduction  of  this  new  field  guide  and,  indeed, 
who  hasn't  bemoaned  the  inadequacies  of  one's 
well-thumbed  Pictorial  Guide  (Ali  &  Ripley  1983) 
or,  more  recently,  the  weight  of  Birds  of  the  Indian 
Subcontinent(G rimmett  et  at.  1998)? 

Unlike  either  of  those,  this  is  a  true  field  guide 
-  easily  portable?  Yes:  sized  21.5  x  15  cm  and  about 
the  thickness  of  a  well-stuffed  sandwich,  it  fits 
snugly  into  the  pocket  of  my  field  vest.  Sturdy 
enough  to  survive  actual  field  use?  Seems  to  be, 
though  there  may  be  scope  for  a  bit  of  pre-emptive 
taping.  User-friendly?  Admirably  so!  For  almost 
all  species,  the  text  faces  the  plates,  and  the  colour- 
coded  distribution  maps,  which  are  superior  to 
those  in  Grimmet  et  al.  (1998),  are  generally  on 
the  next  page  (or  on  the  preceding  one  -  an  arrow 
above  the  text  helpfully  indicates  which),  though 
where  space  permits,  the  maps  are  found  directly 
below  the  text.  Seventeen  pages  have  been 
devoted  to  concisely  written  family  introductions, 
to  which  the  novice  birdwatcher  or  general- 
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naturalist/ eco-traveller  will  refer  frequently  (and 
with  ease  thanks  to  their  plate-by-plate 
captioning),  and  into  which,  with  commendable 
pragmatism,  the  latest  on  Seicercus  ' burkii ' 
taxonomy  has  been  inserted  at  the  last  minute  for 
the  benefit  of  discerning  big-listers. 

However,  user-friendliness  isn't  everything: 
the  recently  published  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of 
China  (MacKinnon  &  Phillipps  2000),  for  example, 
is,  or  purports  to  be,  user-friendly  but  fails 
pathetically  on  the  quality  of  the  text,  the  plates 
and  the  editing.  This  field  guide,  by  cheering 
contrast,  is  honest  quality  work:  van  Perlo's  plates 
are  never  less  than  adequate,  and  some  are  quite 
excellent.  I  found  the  Phylloscopus  plate  (#80)  both 
attractive  and  accurate  -  all  26  species  depicted 
together  without  undue  crowding:  a  considerable 
achievement,  and  also  well  printed  (unlike  only 
plate  40,  Terns  II,  of  the  review  copy,  which  is 
rather  blurred).  That  the  "bold  lemon-yellow 
supercilium  and  underparts"  mentioned  for 
Tickell's  Leaf  Warbler  P.  affinis  in  Kazmierczak's 
text  doesn't  show  in  the  plate  is  regrettable,  but 
at  least  these  key  features  are  mentioned  in  the 
text.  Overall,  the  words  supplement  the  plates 
most  admirably,  with  the  chosen  very  small  print 
size  allowing  a  surprising  amount  of  information 
to  be  conveyed. 

Van  Perlo's  plates  will  be  compared  with  those 
in  Grimmett  et  at.,  the  work  of  a  team  of  12 
different  artists,  and  although  some  of  van  Perlo's 
artwork  is  a  touch  too  naivistic  for  my  taste,  at 


least  it  is  accurate  and  easy  on  the  eye  (all  birds 
face  neatly  right  on  a  white  background  and  are 
done  in  no-nonsense  postures  intended  to 
facilitate  comparison),  and  if  user-friendliness  is 
emphasised  in  the  evaluation  I  suspect  many  will 
be  inclined  to  prefer  van  Perlo's  plates.  I  don't 
feel  entirely  at  ease  with  his  harriers  (plate  20)  — 
but  then  Alan  Harris's  for  the  earlier  volume 
didn't  impress  either  —  and  his  falcons  are 
unsatisfactory,  as  are  his  Muscicapa  flycatchers  (in 
spite  of  looking  seductively  right).  The  jizz  of  the 
finches  is  captured  less  successfully  than  that  of 
most  other  passerines,  a  consequence  of  too  little 
attention  having  been  paid  to  differences  in  size 
and  structure,  but  at  least  the  snowfinches  are 
truer-to-life  than  those  in  Finches  and  Sparrows 
(Clement  et  at.  1993).  Still,  the  rosefinches  — 
another  key  group  —  are  well  done,  and  it  is  only 
marginally  disappointing  when  the  text  offers 
false  leads  by  suggesting  that  Beautiful  Carpodacus 
pulcherrimus  and  Pink-rumped  Rosefinch  C.  eos 
might  be  conspecific,  and  that  the  latter  occurs  at 
higher  elevation. 

In  the  introduction  it  is  freely  admitted  that 
"any  work  of  this  kind  draws  heavily  on  previous 
publications..."  and  readers  will  discover,  for 
example,  that  the  voice  transcription  for 
Blanford's  Rosefinch  C.  rubescens  has  been  lifted 
verbatim  from  Grimmett  et  al.  (1998),  who  in  turn 
got  it  from  Clement  et  al.  (1993),  and  that  the  too- 
brief  "persistent  clacking"  also  attributed  to  this 
hard-to-find  species  is  a  Ludlow  quote,  salvaged 
and,  perhaps  unhelpfully,  abbreviated  from  Ali 
and  Ripley's  classic  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  India 
and  Pakistan  (1968-1974).  Surely  sip ;  pitch-ew  pitch- 
it  chit-it  chit-ew  can  bettered?  Well,  there  is  a 
challenge:  buy  this  book,  use  it  on  the 
subcontinent,  take  notes,  and  forward  them  to  the 
author  for  a  future  edition! 

Krys  Kazmierczak  and  Ber  van  Perlo  have 
done  the  birding  fraternity  a  great  service  in 
producing  the  field  guide  we  all  wished  existed 
when  we  first  went  to  India,  and  I  suspect  that 
many  of  us  will  be  carrying  it  also  in  neighbouring 
China  until  such  a  date  when  a  competently 
executed  field  guide  is  published  to  fill  that 
remaining  yawning  gap  in  the  ornithological 
literature  of  the  region. 

Jesper  Hornskov 
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A  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Philippines.  By  Robert 
S.  Kennedy ,  Pedro  C.  Gonzales ,  Edward  C.  Dickinson, 
Hector  C.  Miranda,  Jr.  &  Timothy  H.  Fisher.  Oxford 
University  Press,  Oxford,  2000.  369pp.  72  colour 
plates.  Hardback  £60.00,  ISBN  0-19-854669-6; 
paperback  £34.95,  ISBN  0-19-854668-8. 

The  Philippine  Archipelago  is  one  of  the  most 
endemic-rich  areas  on  earth.  A  remarkable  30% 
of  the  birds  recorded  from  the  archipelago  are 
endemic  and  only  two  countries  (Australia  and 
Indonesia)  boast  more  endemic  bird  species. 
Sadly,  however,  a  high  proportion  of  these 
endemics  are  classified  as  threatened  due  to  the 
rapid  and  relentless  degradation  of  natural 
habitats.  For  this  reason,  the  Philippines  has,  in 
recent  years,  become  an  increasingly  popular 
destination  for  travelling  birders.  There  has  been 
one  major  snag  -  the  lack  of  a  decent  field  guide. 
John  E.  duPont's  'Philippine  Birds'  was  published 
in  1971.  Although  a  groundbreaking  book  at  the 
time,  it  is  one  of  the  poorest  'field  guides'  one 
currently  (until  now)  has  to  use,  and  that's  if  you 
can  even  get  a  copy!  So  to  say  that  this  book  has 
filled  a  much-needed  niche  is  the  ornithological 
understatement  of  the  decade!  Plowever,  the  big 
question  is,  how  well  has  it  filled  that  niche? 

This  book  is  of  course  a  major  improvement 
on  duPont's  work.  It  is  laid  out  in  a  fairly  standard 
field  guide  format.  The  72  colour  plates  follow  a 
brief  introductory  section  (which  is  preceded  by 
what  must  surely  be  a  world-record-length  list  of 
acknowledgements  by  Kennedy!).  With  four 
exceptions,  all  species  known  to  have  occurred 
are  illustrated  (as  deemed  by  the  authors' 


taxonomy  -  see  later).  Opposite  the  plates  is  a 
useful  'quick  reference  text'  for  each  species,  plus 
the  range  maps.  There  then  follows  the  main 
species  texts,  which  are  broken  down  into: 
Description;  Similar  species;  Habits;  Voice;  Range 
(which  usefully  includes  the  range  of  the  species 
outside  the  Philippines);  and  (in  some  cases) 
Taxonomy,  Conservation  and/or  a  Note. 

Any  book  of  this  nature  will  be  judged  largely 
by  its  plates  as  these  are  what  most  birders  will 
use  to  identify  the  birds  they  see.  The  large 
number  of  artists  used  (twelve)  has  led  to  a  great 
variation  in  style  and  quality.  Some  are  good  (the 
frogmouths,  hirundines  and  tailorbirds,  for 
example)  but  the  majority  of  them  are  fairly 
average  and  some  are  decidedly  poor  (the  pittas 
look  like  they  would  be  more  at  home  in  the 
wader  flocks  of  Olango  Island  than  in  their  forest 
environment!).  As  the  authors  point  out  in  the 
General  Acknowledgements,  'many  of  the  artists 
had  never  seen  Philippine  birds  in  the  wild'.  This 
is  apparent  in  many  of  the  plates  (indeed  one 
wonders  if  some  of  them  were  even  familiar  with 
the  bird  families  they  were  illustrating!)  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  more  experienced  illustrators  of 
oriental  birds  could  not  have  been  used.  Then  they 
go  on  to  say  (due  to  the  rigorous  review  of  the 
plates  by  the  authors):  "if  the  plates  are  not  useful 
in  the  field,  please  blame  the  authors,  not  the 
artists"!  It  is  therefore  staggering  that  plates  like 
the  monarch  flycatchers  could  have  passed  their 
review.  The  authors  must  be  aware  (in  fact  I  know 
they  are!)  that  Celestial  and  Short-crested 
Monarchs  rarely  raise  their  crests  and  never  to 
the  extent  shown  in  the  plates.  Thus  the  confusion 
from  duPont's  plate  lives  on  and  these  wonderful 
birds  are  once  again  woefully  misrepresented. 
Most  birds  are  identifiable  from  the  plates  though 
some  would  leave  the  inexperienced  observer 
confused.  The  winter-plumaged  pond-herons 
look  totally  different  in  the  plates  yet  are  generally 
thought  to  be  virtually  indistinguishable  in  the 
field.  For  some  reason  the  male  Chinese  Goshawk 
has  a  yellow  (rather  than  deep  red  eye  -  an  error 
that  is  repeated  in  the  text)  and  this  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  confusion  with  the  pale 
resident  forms  of  Besra  which  are  surprisingly 
similar.  The  flight  plates  of  raptors  do  little  to  help 
with  this  most  difficult  of  groups  (the  Jerdon's 
Baza,  for  example,  one  of  the  broadest-winged 
raptors,  is  depicted  looking  like  a  falcon)  whilst 
the  endangered  Streaked  Reed  Warbler  looks 
more  like  a  cisticola  than  an  Acrocephalus  warbler 
in  the  plate,  and  this  again  may  lead  to  confusion. 
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The  'quick  reference  text'  opposite  the  plates 
provides  a  useful  summary  of  the  key  features 
and  is  designeci  to  be  used  in  the  field.  By  contrast, 
the  maps,  situated  alongside  this  text,  to  my  mind 
serve  no  purpose  whatsoever.  Essentially,  if  the 
species  occurs  on  an  island,  then  the  whole  island 
is  coloured-in  (in  one  of  four  colours  representing 
species  that  are  Endemic,  Resident,  Migrant/ 
Accidental  or  have  Resident  and  Migrant 
Populations).  Whilst  I  understand  that  the  ciata 
to  produce  detailed  and  accurate  maps  are  not 
available,  no  maps  at  all  would  surely  have  been 
better.  For  example,  the  map  for  Little  Bunting 
(for  which  there  has  been  one  record  on  Luzon) 
has  the  whole  of  Luzon  coloured  in  blue  (the  blue 
indicates  it  is  a  migrant/accidental)  whilst  Luzon 
is  labelled  on  the  map!  Surely  the  same 
information  could  have  been  conveyed  in  just  a 
few  words  in  the  quick  reference  text,  and  would 
have  been  more  useful. 

The  nomenclature  used  in  the  book  is,  in  my 
opinion,  generally  very  sound.  On  a  personal 
note,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  retention  of  some  of 
the  names  coined  by  and  commemorating  the 
pioneering  ornithologists  (such  as  Rabor's  Wren- 
Babbler)  and  the  use  of  the  accurate  name  Giant 
Scops-Owl  (rather  than  the  more  recent  Lesser 
Eagle  Owl)!  Old-school  birders  will  be  relieved 
to  see  a  more  familiar  sequence  than  the  Sibley  & 
Monroe  order  that  has  been  followed  by  several 
recent  Asian  field  guides.  There  has  been  little 
recent  published  taxonomic  work  on  the  birds  of 
the  Philippines  and  many  of  the  distinctive  island 
taxa  would  no  doubt  be  elevated  to  species  level 
if  the  same  taxonomic  principles  as  used  currently 
in  Europe  were  applied  there.  It  was  therefore  a 
little  disappointing  to  find  that  this  guide  has 
employed  a  very  conservative  taxonomy.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  number  of  endemics 
recognised  in  recent  publications.  Collar  et  al.'s 
(1999)  Threatened  Birds  of  the  Philippines 
(presumably  published  too  late  to  be  referenced 
in  this  work)  recognises  192;  Clements'  Birds  of 
the  World:  a  Checklist  (2000)  gives  185,  whilst  this 
book  accepts  a  miserly  172.  The  Tarictic  Hornbills 
(split  by  Kemp  1995),  the  Wattled  Broadbills  (split 
by  Lambert  &  Woodcock  1996)  and  Sulphur-billed 
Nuthatch  (split  by  Harrap  1996)  have  all  been 
lumped,  for  example.  Many  other  vocally  and 
morphologically  distinct  taxa,  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  representing  good  species,  have  also 
been  lumped  (e.g.  the  heterolaemus  form  of 
Mountain  Tailorbird  on  Mindanao,  the  frontalis 
form  of  Philippine  Tailorbird  on  Mindanao  and 


the  eastern  Visayas  and  the  haematostictum  form 
of  Red-keeled  Flowerpecker  from  Guimaras, 
Negros  and  Panay).  More  widespread  forms  also 
suffer  from  this  conservative  treatment  with,  for 
example.  Fiery  Minivet  being  included  in  Small 
Minivet  and  Vega  Gull  in  Herring  Gull. 
Thankfully,  there  are  taxonomic  notes  pointing 
out  many  of  these  issues,  although  these  are  not 
comprehensive.  For  example,  Gould's  Bronze 
Cuckoo,  split  in  this  book,  but  often  lumped  in 
Little  Bronze  Cuckoo,  has  no  note  at  all.  The  note 
for  Hodgson's  Hawk-Cuckoo  (again,  Philippine 
Hawk-Cuckoo  has  not  been  split  off)  is  confusing 
for  the  unwary:  the  alleged  Northern  Hawk- 
Cuckoo  Cuculus  hyperythrus  mentioned  in  the  note 
is  the  migrant  form  of  Hodgson's  Hawk-Cuckoo 
C.  fugax  which  may  possibly  occur  as  a  migrant. 
In  addition,  despite  the  claim  that  "races  that 
either  were  once  considered  different  species  or 
that  are  currently  suspected  of  being  different 
species"  are  illustrated,  the  coverage  of  the  Tarictic 
Hornbills  is  poor,  with  only  two  of  the  four  (or 
perhaps  five)  putative  species  being  covered. 
Perhaps  the  authors  do  not  agree  that  they  could 
be  different  species? 

The  species  texts  are  on  the  whole  good.  The 
descriptions  are  adequate  (though  I  found  a  few 
errors)  and  the  inclusion  of  measurements  (total, 
wing,  tail,  bill  and  tarsus  lengths)  is  helpful.  The 
similar  species  section  is  useful  though  at  times  a 
little  weak.  Some  obvious  similar  species  are 
omitted  (e.g.  Blue-crowned  and  Green  Racquet- 
tails  are  not  mentioned  as  similar  species  despite 
the  obvious  potential  for  confusion  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  text  mentions  that  the  commoner 
Blue-crowned  appears  to  be  replacing  Green  at 
some  of  its  former  haunts).  In  addition,  one  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  identify  a  few  of  the  more 
challenging  species  groups  such  as  the  accipiters 
and  snipes  with  the  relatively  brief  details 
provided  (though  even  with  the  aid  of  full-blown 
identification  papers  these  groups  remain 
difficult).  Overall,  these  sections  provide  a  decent 
summary  of  current  knowledge,  although 
unfortunately  they  provide  no  miracle  cure  for 
the  swiftlets  (with  which  we  will  still  be 
struggling  in  the  field  for  the  foreseeable  future!). 
I  liked  the  sections  on  habits  and  voice,  and  here, 
a  wealth  of  information  is  presented  for  the  first 
time  (although  surprisingly  for  some  common 
species  such  as  Indigo-banded  Kingfisher  and 
Striped  Flowerpecker  the  voice  is  noted  as  not 
recorded).  The  range  data  are  also  good,  giving 
first  the  range  outside  the  Philippines  and  then 
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the  range  (by  subspecies)  within  the  archipelago. 
I  did  note  that  some  published  records  (such  as 
Far  Eastern  Curlew  on  Palawan  and  others 
published  by  Robson  &  Davidson  1996)  had  been 
omitted.  Whether  this  was  an  oversight  of  the 
authors  or  a  deliberate  decision  cannot  be 
determined.  In  the  introduction  there  is  a  long 
section  entitled  ''The  'Rules  for  new  records'  as 
we  have  applied  them".  In  it  they  indicate  a 
number  of  reasons  for  not  accepting  records, 
including  "where  we  do  not  believe  the  journals 
meet  the  standard"  (which  refers  to  the  use  of 
referees  to  assess  the  credibility  of  records).  Whilst 
I  generally  agree  with  their  cautious  approach, 
there  is  no  official  records  body  for  the 
Philippines.  Surely  it  would  have  been  wiser  for 
the  authors  to  contact  (where  possible)  the  authors 
of  such  papers  and  attempt  to  judge  the  records 
themselves  than  just  to  disregard  them.  The 
conservation  sections,  when  included,  provide 
some  interesting  anecdotal  information,  but 
coverage  is  patchy  and  those  interested  in  this 
topic  would  be  better  advised  to  refer  to  Collar  et 
al.  (1999). 

The  production  and  layout  of  the  book  is 
appealing.  The  attractive  front  cover  is  evocative 
and  the  maps  on  the  inside  front  (detailed  map 
of  the  Philippines)  and  back  (the  Philippines  and 
surrounding  countries)  covers  are  useful.  The  text 
is  laid  out  clearly,  the  plates  have  been  reproduced 
well  and  there  is  sufficient  cross-referencing 
between  the  two.  The  only  slight  anomaly  is  the 
poorly  reproduced  topography  drawings  on  page 
14. 

In  conclusion,  this  book  will  help  greatly  to 
further  the  field  study  of  birds  in  the  Philippines 
and  will  come  as  a  huge  relief  to  anyone  planning 
a  visit  there.  Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
hailed  a  masterpiece,  but  times  move  on  and 
standards  of  modern-day  field  guides  have  risen 
dramatically.  This  book  has  been  well  researched 
and  pulls  together  a  wealth  of  information  on  the 
little-known  avifauna  of  the  Philippine 
archipelago,  but  it  is  let  down  by  the  plates.  At 
£60  for  the  hardback  option,  it  is,  as  with  most 
Oxford  University  Press  books,  expensive, 
especially  when  compared  to,  for  example, 
Robson's  recent  South-East  Asia  field  guide. 
However,  it  will  be  an  invaluable  tool  for  anyone 
with  an  interest  in  the  splendid  avian  inhabitants 
of  these  fascinating  islands.  I  look  forward  to 
returning  with  a  decent  book  rather  than  my 
home-made  one! 
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Pete  Morris 

The  Birds  of  Borneo.  Fourth  Edition.  By  BertramE. 
Smythies.  Revised  by  Geoffrey  W.  H.  Davison,  with 
colour  plates  by  Commander  A.  M.  Hughes.  Natural 
History  Publications  (Borneo)  in  association  with  The 
Sabah  Society,  Kota  Kinabalu,  1999.  xii  +  853  pp.  57 
colour  plates.  Hardback  £78.00,  ISBN  983-812-028-6. 

The  Birds  of  Borneo  has  been  the  standard  work 
on  the  avifauna  of  this  exotic  island  for  over  four 
decades.  The  first  two  editions,  published  in  1960 
and  1968,  have  long  been  collectors'  items, 
commanding  high  prices  in  secondhand 
bookshops  -  when  they  can  be  found.  The  third 
edition,  published  in  1981,  has  been  the  only 
readily  available  version  of  this  important  book 
in  recent  years.  Although  it  had  been  updated, 
mainly  with  appended  distributional  information 
at  the  end  of  individual  species  accounts,  and  with 
additional  accounts  for  newly  recorded  vagrants, 
it  was  inferior  to  the  earlier  editions  in  two 
important  aspects:  the  printing  of  the  evocative, 
if  rather  dated,  colour  plates  was  very  poor 
indeed,  and  the  fascinating  introductory  chapters 
by  invited  authors  were  omitted  in  entirety. 

When  I  learnt  that  there  was  to  be  a  fourth 
edition,  I  did  wonder  whether  it  would  be  worth 
it.  Much  of  the  information  was  seriously  out  of 
date,  and  although  for  a  long  time  it  was  the  only 
book  to  cover  the  birds  of  Borneo,  it  was  never 
really  a  field  guide  in  the  true  sense.  With  the 
recent  publication  of  user-friendly  field  guides 
and  photographic  guides  in  Asia,  it  seemed  that 
perhaps  the  great  Smythies  tome  had  seen  its  day 
-  time  for  an  honourable  retirement.  How  wrong 
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I  was.  This  fourth  edition  is  almost  a  completely 
new  book.  It  is  a  fantastic  and  up-to-date  reference 
on  the  birds  of  Borneo,  and  no  serious 
ornithologist  or  birder  visiting  the  island  should 
be  without  it.  It  is,  however,  too  big  to  take  with 
you  -  weighing  in  at  3  kg,  compared  to  1.3kg  for 
the  third  edition  -  but  it  should  be  on  the  shelf  at 
home. 

The  new  volume  is  heavier  for  two  reasons.  It 
uses  a  larger  format,  and  there  are  some  320  more 
pages.  So,  why  is  it  so  much  longer?  The  original 
introductory  chapters  have  been  reinstated  and 
some  new  ones  have  been  added,  giving  8 
chapters  (totalling  143  pages)  of  useful 
background  reading.  The  bulk  of  the  book 
inevitably  comprises  the  species  accounts,  which 
now  cover  622  species,  compared  with  554  in  the 
first  edition.  These  have  been  completely  updated, 
while  retaining  much  of  Smythies  original 
observations.  The  revision  has  been  sensitively 
handled  by  Geoffrey  Davison  who  has  given  us  a 


text  for  the  21st  century,  but  which  is  faithful  to 
Smythies  own  pioneering  work.  If  one  had  to 
make  a  criticism  of  the  new  accounts,  it  is  the 
descriptions  of  each  species  that  are  invariably 
weak,  although  it  could  be  argued  that  this  is  not 
the  main  purpose  of  the  book. 

The  new  edition  concludes  with  a  detailed 
distribution  table,  a  chapter  on  the  history  of 
Bornean  ornithology,  an  extensive  bibliography, 
and  an  obituary  of  Smythies  (who  died  shortly 
before  this  volume  was  published).  The  colour 
plates,  illustrating  a  total  of  394  species,  are 
grouped  together  at  the  end,  and  there  are  seven 
more  plates  than  in  the  third  edition.  The 
additional  plates  are  made  up  from  images  from 
the  Birds  of  Burma,  which  was  also  illustrated  by 
A.  M.  Hughes.  After  the  dreadful  colour 
reproduction  in  the  third  edition,  it  was  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  see  these  plates  reproduced 
reasonably  well,  even  if  some  of  the  reds  are  rather 
too  intense. 

My  only  disappointment  with  the  fourth 
edition  is  the  omission  of  the  map  and  the 
gazetteer  of  place  names.  There  are  several  maps 
in  the  introductory  chapters  (land  use,  geology, 
offshore  islands),  but  no  map  of  the  whole  island 
showing  relief  and  place  names.  Surely  this  must 
have  been  an  oversight.  Even  if  it  was  too 
expensive  to  include  the  coloured  fold-out  map 
of  previous  editions,  a  map  of  the  entire  island 
should  have  been  included  in  some  form. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  wonderful  cover 
painting  of  Rhinoceros  Hornbill  had  been 
retained,  but  in  most  other  respects,  this  is  a 
different  book.  In  summary,  this  new  volume  is 
an  important  addition  to  the  literature  and, 
although  expensive,  is  well  worth  getting  even  if 
you  have  earlier  editions. 

Nigel  Redman 
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From  the  Field 

Compiled  by  Craig  Robson 


These  are  largely  unconfirmed  records  covering  the  period  from  December  1999  to  March  2001.  We 
urge  that  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  contributors  provide  full  details  to  the  relevant  regional 
organisations  in  due  course. 


CAMBODIA 

News  of  another  15  new  species  for  the  country 
was  received:  up  to  15  Wedge-tailed  Green 
Pigeons  Treron  sphenura  in  Kirirom  National  Park 
(700  m  elevation)  on  5th-7th  October  (DJu),  a 
staggering  count  of  up  to  89  Oriental  Plovers 
Charadrius  veredus  in  sandy  fallow  fields  just  west 
of  Phum  Pota-oun,  Kompong  Thom  during  14th- 
20th  March  2001  (PD  et  al.),  coinciding  with  a 
period  of  heavy  rain,  and  at  least  one  juvenile 
Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca  photographed  in  the 
Kruos  Kraom  area,  Kompong  Thom  during  lst- 
18th  March  2001(PD).  The  other  12  species  were 
found  during  FFI  surveys  in  Phnom  Samkos 
Wildlife  Sanctuary,  south-west  Cambodia 
undertaken  from  27th  February  to  20th  March 
2000  (JE,  unless  stated):  a  single  Javan  Frogmouth 
Batrachostomus  javensis  at  Phnom  Khmaoch 
during  13th-20th,  Dark-sided  Thrush  Zoothera 
marginata,  a  single  male  Slaty-backed  Flycatcher 
Ficedula  hodgsonii,  Little  Pied  Flycatcher  F. 
westermanni,  and  Chestnut-crowned  Warbler 
Seicercus  castaniceps  on  Phnom  Tumpor  during 
27th-7th  (JE,  FS,  RB),  Snowy-browed  Flycatcher 
F.  hyperythra  (found  to  be  common).  White-tailed 
Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  davisoni  (abundant  at 
1,200-1,600  m),  and  Pygmy  Wren  Babbler 
Pnoepyga  pusilla  at  Phnom  Tumpor  and  Phnom 
Khmaoch  (JE,  FS,  RB),  two  Fujian  Niltavas  Niltava 
davidi  seen  and  a  single  Green  Cochoa  Cochoa 
viridis  tape-recorded  on  Phnom  Tumpor  during 
27th-7th,  Grey-bellied  Tesia  Tesia  cyaniventer  on 
Phnom  Tumpor  (JE,  FS,  RB),  and  Rufous-throated 
Fulvetta  Alcippe  rufogularis  in  lowland  forest  on 
9th  (JE;  location  note  specified).  Another  Dark¬ 
sided  Thrush  was  found  in  Bokor  National  Park 
in  June  (CP).  Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
agricola  tangorum  (Manchurian  Reed  Warbler)  was 
finally  confirmed  as  a  winter  visitor  to  the  country 
when  one  was  trapped  in  sedge  beds  west  of 
Roluos  village,  Kompong  Thom  on  13th  March 
(PD).  Several  more  were  seen  in  the  area  and  at 
least  three  had  been  seen  earlier  in  the  winter  at 
two  locations  in  Preah  Vihear  (PD).  A  single  Scaly 


Thrush  Zoothera  dauma  along  the  O'Kapok,  Preah 
Vihear  on  4th  February  (PD),  was  the  first 
confirmed  record  for  Cambodia.  Survevs  in 

J 

Samlings  Logging  Concession,  Mondolkiri  and 
adjacent  Snoul  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Kratie  from 
mid-March  to  mid-May  2000  (PD,  TS,  PBu/WCS), 
turned  up  the  following  unusual  sightings: 
several  Malayan  Night  Herons  Gorsachius 
melanolophus,  several  Violet  Cuckoos 
Chrysococcyx  xanthorhynchus,  singles  of  Jerdon's 
Baza  Aviceda  jerdoni ,  Red-headed  Vulture 
Sarcogyps  calvus  (Samling),  Rufous-bellied  Eagle 
Hieraaetus  kienerii  and  Mountain  Hawk  Eagle 
Spizaetus  nipalensis,  and  a  single  Blue-rumped 
Pitta  Pitta  soror.  Also  of  note  were  totals  of  nine 
Lesser  Adjutants  Leptoptilos  javanicus  and  ten 
Woolly-necked  Storks  Ciconia  episcopus.  A  single 


White-winged  Duck  Cairina  scutulata  by  Hil  Bruinsma 
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Giant  Ibis  Pseudibis  gigantea  and  a  Sarus  Crane 
Grus  antigone  were  the  best  large  waterbirds  found 
during  a  WWF  survey  undertaken  in  north-east 
Mondolkiri  during  9th  May-14th  June  (RT). 
Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus  (several  encounters 
in  Koh  Nhek  District),  Oriental  Scops  Owl  Otus 
sunia,  Lesser  Adjutant  (regular)  and  Woolly¬ 
necked  Stork  were  also  recorded.  Research  in 
(west  to  east)  Kulen,  Choam  Ksan  and  Chhep 
Districts,  Preah  Vihear  early  this  year  (PD)  turned- 
up  some  very  exciting  species.  Giant  Ibis  was 
found  to  be  widespread  and  not  uncommon,  with 
an  estimated  40-70  birds  recorded  (generally  in 
pairs  or  threes).  Three  had  earlier  been  seen  at 
Tropeang  Thom,  Preah  Vihear  on  7th  December 
2000  (JW).  Green  Peafowl  was  recorded  on  11 
dates,  in  seven  discrete  areas,  with  a  day- 
maximum  of  at  least  five  birds.  Two 
White-winged  Ducks  Cairina  scutulata  were 
photographed  along  the  O'Kapok,  a  tributary  of 
the  Tonle  Lepou  (which  forms  the  border  between 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Xe 
Lamphao)  in  northern  Chhep  District  on  4th 
February.  Three  Sarus  Cranes  (two  adults  and  a 
juvenile)  were  found  at  Trapeang  P'Chack  and 
Trapeang  Bai  Somnom,  Chhep  district  (possibly 
the  same  birds)  on  29th  and  30th  January 
respectively.  Another  single  was  seen  in  the  Rusei 
Thom  area  of  eastern  Choam  Ksan  on  7th 
December  2000.  Raptors  were  well  represented, 
with  at  least  eight  Grey-headed  Fish  Eagles 
Ichthyophaga  ichthyaetus,  at  least  12  sightings  of 
White-rumped  Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis  on  6 
dates,  one  or  two  Long-billed  Vultures  Gyps 
indicus,  and  at  least  eight  sightings  of  Red-headed 
Vulture  on  8  dates.  Impressive  numbers  of  large 
waterbirds  included  at  least  77  Woolly-necked 
Storks  on  12  dates  (largest  flock  c.  40),  at  least 
four  Black-necked  Storks  Ephippiorhynchus 
asiaticus  in  three  different  areas,  and  a  daily 
average  of  three  to  seven  Lesser  Adjutants  on  19 
dates  (largest  flock  17+).  Greater  Adjutant  L. 
dubius  was  recorded  in  two  general  areas  on  five 
dates,  the  largest  flock  being  7  in  Chhep  on  27th 
January,  where  most  birds  were  recorded.  Also 
of  interest  were  small  numbers  of  Alexandrine 
Parakeet  Psittacula  eupatria  in  five  discrete  areas, 
with  a  day-maximum  of  at  least  ten  at  one  site 
where  they  are  evidently  still  fairly  common. 
Other  interesting  records  from  Kompong  Thom 
(10-25  km  south-west  of  the  town)  this  year  (PD) 
were:  11  Comb  Ducks  Sarkidiornis  melanotos  near 
Roluos  village  on  13th  March,  two  Oriental 
Cuckoos  Cuculus  saturatus  on  27th  February,  a 
total  of  22-26  Bengal  Floricans  Houbaropsis 


bengalensis  in  a  c.  40  sq.  km.  area  centred  on  Kruos 
Kraom,  during  several  visits  in  early  March,  small 
flocks  of  Painted  Storks  Mycteria  leucocephala 
(maximum  20  on  16th  March),  a  maximum  of  at 
least  14  Woolly-necked  Storks  on  16th  March, 
three  Black-necked  Storks  at  Kruos  Kraom  on 
16th-18th  March,  a  maximum  of  at  least  80  Lesser 
Adjutants  on  16th  March  and  a  staggering 
maximum  of  at  least  6,000  Yellow-breasted 
Buntings  Emberiza  aureola  in  the  Kruos  Kraom 
area  on  28th  February.  118  Darters  Anhinga 
melanogaster  at  Boeng  Veal  Samnap,  near  Phnom 
Penh  on  9th  September  (FG,  CP,  ROu)  equalled 
the  second  highest  recent  national  count,  and 
there  was  strong  evidence  that  breeding  was 
taking  place  at  the  site  (only  a  single  Tonle  Sap 
site  is  currently  known).  Three  Black-headed 
Ibises  Threskiornis  melanocephalus  here,  were  the 
first  seen  recently  away  from  the  Tonle  Sap  basin. 
Other  good  records  of  large  waterbirds  included 
at  least  46  Sarus  Cranes  near  Toul  Kompong 
Rolin,  Kompong  Thom  on  28th  November  (PD, 
HC,  TS),  over  400  Black-headed  Ibi  ses  at 
Tropeang  Thmor  Reservoir,  Banteay  Meanchey  on 
1st  June  (PD,  HC),  the  highest  recent  national 
count,  a  single  Greater  Adjutant  at  Tropeang 
Thmor  Reservoir  on  8th  October  (HC,  DS,  JM)  and 
two  their  on  6th  November  2000  (HC,  DS),  17 
Lesser  Adjutants  on  1st  August  (HC)  and  a  single 
Woolly-necked  Stork  on  5th  November  (HC,  DS) 
at  Tropeang  Thmor  Reservoir,  and  at  least  five 
Woolly-necked  Storks  over  Route  6,  between 
Kompong  Thom  and  Storing  on  28th  November 
(PD,  HC,  TS).  No  fewer  than  100  Lesser 
Frigatebirds  Fregata  ariel  were  counted  feeding 
on  dead  fish  left  over  by  grenade-fishing  soldiers 
between  Pula  Wae  Island  and  a  reef  to  the  south 
on  15th  November  and  two  groups  totalling  170 
birds  were  seen  near  Koh  Tang  on  22nd  December 
2000  (IR,  FR);  the  largest  numbers  of  the  species 
recorded  to  date  in  Cambodia.  Also  of  interest 
during  the  period  under  review  were  a  female 
Green  Peafowl  and  Yellow-footed  Green  Pigeon 
Treron  phoenicoptera  south  of  Pursat,  south-west 
Cambodia  on  24th-26th  February  2000  (JE),  six 
Green  Peafowl  along  the  Sre  Ambel  River,  Koh 
Kong  (c.  20  km  up  from  the  river  mouth)  on  22nd 
August  (SP),  a  Germain's  Peacock  Pheasant 
Polyplectron  germaini  and  a  Blue-rumped  Pitta 
camera-trapped  at  Veal  Hatieng,  Virachey 
National  Park,  Ratanakiri  (close  to  the  Lao  border) 
in  March  and  January/February  2000  respectively 
(WWF),  Chestnut-winged  Cuckoo  Clamator 
coromandus  (found  to  be  common)  at  Prek  Toal, 
Tonle  Sap  on  25th-27th  July  (FG,  HC),  a  male 
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Bengal  Florican  east  of  Phnom  Santuk,  Kompong 
Thom  on  28th  November  (PD,  HC,  TS), 
apparently  the  first  wet-season  record,  a  post¬ 
breeding  flock  of  17  River  Terns  Sterna  aurantia 
on  the  Mekong  River  between  Stung  Treng  and 
the  Lao  border  on  18th  May  (FG),  a  small  flock  of 
Great  Tits  Parus  major  south  of  Anlong  Veng, 
Oddar  Meanchey,  north-west  Cambodia  on  10th 
May  (GO)  and  others  (found  to  be  common)  in 
Thala  Bariwatt  District,  along  the  road  to  Preah 
Vihear  on  20th  May  (FG),  the  first  recorded  west 
of  the  Mekong,  and  a  male  House  Sparrow  Passer 
domesticus  at  Basset  Marshes,  near  Phnom  Penh 
on  5th  August  2000  (CP,  MH). 


CHINA 

Amongst  a  number  of  interesting  species  seen 
during  a  DOF  journey  in  Qinghai,  during  3rd- 
19th  September  (JH,  AD-H,  ND,  EH,  VJ,  KK, 
A-LM,  HM,  IM,  BN,  JN,  PS-H,  IS),  were  four 
presumed  firsts  for  the  province  (and  Tibet  as  a 
whole),  two  juvenile  Grey-tailed  Tattlers 
Heteroscelus  brevipes  photographed  at  Qinghai  Hu 
(Koko  Nor)  on  9th,  a  first  year  Yellow-rumped 
Flycatcher  Ficedula  zanthopygia  west  of  Qinghai 
Hu,  single  Yellow-bellied  Tits  Parus  venustulus 
on  the  Qinghai /Gansu  border  on  15th  and  16th 
(and  presumably  a  different  bird  heard;  JH),  and 
a  first  year  Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella 
lanceolata  at  Laoye  Shan  on  5th  (EH).  Also  of 
interest  were  an  adult  Common  Ringed  Plover 
Charadrius  hiaticula  in  breeding  plumage  at 
Qinghai  Hu  on  6th  (PS-H  et  al.)  and  ten  Snow 
Pigeons  Columba  leuconota  at  Mengda  on  14th, 
apparently  the  first  from  the  area  and  possibly 
the  northernmost  ever  in  Qinghai.  In  west  Yunnan 
during  winter  2000/2001  (JH),  there  was  also  an 
apparent  first  for  the  province,  a  single  Saker 
Falcon  Falco  cherrug  at  Zhongdian  on  6th 
December.  Also  of  note  were  two  migrant 
Cinereous  Vultures  Aegypius  monachus  at 
Gaoligongshan  on  23rd  November  and  another 
19  at  Zhongdian  on  6th  December,  a  first  year 
male  Grey-backed  Thrush  Tardus  hortulorum  at 
Tengchong  on  15th  November,  two  White-tailed 
Flycatchers  Cyornis  concretus  at  Ruili  on  30th 
November,  and  a  single  Chinese  Leaf  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  sichuanensis  heard  and  seen  at 
Tengchong  on  14th  November.  Five  Tristram's 
Buntings  Emberiza  tristrami  along  the  Fragrant 
Hills  ridge,  Beijing  on  9th  December  2000  (JH) 
were  highly  unexpected  there  in  winter.  Vagrants 


seen  at  Happy  Island,  Hebei  during  9th-26th  May 
(AJ,  BJ;  if  not  otherwise  stated)  were  single  Black¬ 
winged  Cuckooshrikes  Coracina  melaschistos  on 
14th  and  17th  (and  another  at  Xiang  Yun  Dao  on 
19th,  BP),  a  single  Orange-headed  Thrush 
Zoothera  citrina  photographed  at  the  woodlot  in 
the  south-west,  a  Yellow-bellied  Tit  on  11th,  a 
Chinese  Bush  Warbler  Bradypterus  tacsanowskius 
trapped  and  photographed  on  18th  and  another 
recorded  singing  on  21st-24th,  a  single  Tickell's 
Leaf  Warbler  P.  affinis  on  14th,  and  a  Mongolian 
Lark  Melanocorypha  mongolica  on  16th  (and 
another  at  Beidaihe  on  17th,  BP).  Also  of  interest 
were  a  single  Chinese  Leaf  Warbler 
photographed  on  22nd  and  singles  of  Grey- 
crowned  Warbler  Seicercus  tephrocephalus , 
Plain-tailed  Warbler  P.  soror  and  Bianchi's 
Warbler  S.  valentini  (all  netted  and  photographed) 
on  17th,  21st  and  12th  respectively.  High  day- 
counts  included  1,150  Great  Knot  Calidris 
tenuirostris  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  mudflats  on 
17th  and  3,000  Fork-tailed  Swifts  Apus  pacificus 
on  10th.  Autumn  highlights  on  Happy  Island, 
during  7th-26th  October  (JH,  RC,  DJ,  DO,  RR, 
GR),  included  a  single  Collared  Scops  Owl  Otus 
bakkamoena  near  the  derelict  temple  on  18th  and 
two  Japanese  Swamp  Warblers  L.  pryeri  near 
West  Wood  on  16th  (and  presumably  the  same 
still  present  on  19th);  a  very  scarce  visitor  to  the 
Hebei  coast,  and  apparently  the  first  from  Happy 
Island.  Also  of  note  were  a  single  Spotted 
Nutcracker  Nucifraga  caryocatactes  on  12th  and  c. 
25  Bearded  Parrotbills  Panurus  biarmicus  on  18th. 
The  number  of  Black-faced  Spoonbills  Platalea 
minor  in  Hong  Kong  last  winter  was  the  highest 
ever,  with  252  counted  on  25th  November  (YY-t). 
Interesting  observations  during  a  visit  to 
Jianfengling,  Hainan,  from  15th-21st  February 
2001  (LK-s,  ZF-s,  YY-t),  included  a  pair  of 
Japanese  Robins  Erithacus  akahige. 


INDIA 

An  adult  male  Chinese  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter 
soloensis,  seen  well  over  Rollapadu  Village, 
Andhra  Pradesh  on  17th  December  2000  (ND), 
appears  to  be  the  first  from  the  Indian 
subcontinent  mainland.  Good  records  in 
Rollapadu  Wildlife  Sanctuary  (ND)  included  a 
single  Eurasian  Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla  on  15th 
December  and  an  Oriental  Pratincole  Glareola 
maldivarum  on  17th  December  2000.  A  visit  to  the 
Andaman  Islands,  during  30th  December  2000- 
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10th  January  2001  (ND),  turned  up  a  single  Bar¬ 
tailed  Godwit  Limosa  lapponica  and  three  Little 
Stints  Calidris  minuta  at  Sippighat  on  10th,  a  single 
Green  Sandpiper  Tringa  ochropus  at  Tirur  on  4th, 
single  Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax  at  Tirur  and 
Sippighat  on  4th  (latter  also  on  10th),  two 
Pheasant-tailed  Jacanas  Hydrophasianus  chirurgus 
at  Sippighat  on  10th,  two  juvenile  Pied  Harriers 
Circus  melanoleucos  and  a  single  juvenile  Pallid 
Harrier  C.  macrourus  at  Sippighat  on  10th,  two 
Chinese  Sparrowhawks  at  Mount  Harriet 
National  Park  on  30th,  single  Intermediate  Egrets 
Mesophoyx  intermedia  at  Tirur  on  4th  and  Sippighat 
on  10th,  an  immature  Black  Bittern  Dupetor 
flavicollis  at  Corbyns  Bay  Marsh  on  2nd,  two  Black 
Drongos  Dicrurus  macrocercus  at  Chidiya  Tapu  on 
3rd  and  four  at  Sippighat  on  4th,  a  single  Arctic 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  borealis  at  Chidiya  Tapu  on 
3rd,  and  a  Rusty-rumped  Warbler  Locustella 
certhiola,  a  Black-browed  Reed  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  bistrigiceps  and  ten  Oriental  Reed 
Warblers  A.  orientalis,  all  at  Sippighat  on  10th.  In 
the  Harike  Lake  area,  Punjab  (AP),  there  was  a 
Long-tailed  Duck  Clangula  hyemalis  on  7th  and 
10th  and  a  single  Mew  Gull  Larus  canus,  taking 
chapatis  from  the  Sikh  Temple,  on  10th  February 
2001.  24  Indian  Skimmers  Rynchops  albicollis  and 
4  Black-bellied  Terns  Sterna  acuticauda  were 
found  roosting  on  the  Sutlej  River  on  9th.  In 
Malda  District,  West  Bengal,  the  following  high 
counts  of  Fulvous  Whistling-duck  Dendrocygna 
bicolor  were  reported  (SJ):  at  least  4,000  at  Farakka 
Barrage  on  4th  January  2001  and  at  least  100  at 
Bara  Sagardighi  Fisheries  on  13th  January  2001. 
Also  of  note  in  the  district  were  25  Indian 
Skimmers  near  Farakka  Barrage  on  2nd 
November  (SJ).  A  single  Grey-backed  Shrike 
Lanins  tephronotus  at  Sagardighi  on  1st  and  9th 
January  2000  and  a  Forest  Wagtail  Dendronanthus 
indicus  at  Malda  town  on  18th-19th  October  (both 
AS),  were  apparently  the  first  from  central  West 
Bengal.  Interesting  sightings  in  the  north-east, 
during  late  January  and  early  February  2001  (CR 
et  fl/./Birdquest)  included  two  Long-billed 
Plovers  Charadrius  placidus  on  the  Noa  Dihing 
River  at  Deban,  Namdapha  National  Park, 
Arunachal  Pradesh  on  25th  and  30th,  an 
immature  White-eyed  Buzzard  Butastur  teesa  on 
25th  and  two  Oriental  Hobbies  Falco  severus  on 
25th-26th,  near  Deban  Village,  small  numbers  of 
Eyebrowed  Thrushes  Turdus  obscurus  in  and 
around  Namdapha  NP,  and  at  least  25  Buff- 
bellied  Pipits  Anthus  rubescens  with  other  pipits 
and  wagtails  in  fields  on  che  south  side  of  the 


Dibru  River,  opposite  Dibru  Saikhowa  National 
Park,  Assam  on  1st.  At  Kaziranga  National  Park, 
the  same  observers  found  a  single  Streak- 
throated  Swallow  Hirundo  fluvicola  with  good 
numbers  of  other  hirundines,  including  Sand 
Martins  Riparia  riparia  and  Striated  Swallows  H. 
striolata,  on  wires  over  fields  by  the  entrance  to 
the  Central  Range  on  7th  February,  a  single  Rusty- 
rumped  Warbler  at  Sohola  Beel  in  the  Eastern 
Range,  on  5th  February  and  a  male  Little  Pied 
Flycatcher  Ficedula  westermanni  at  Panbari 
Reserved  Forest  on  6th  February.  At  least  two 
Thick-billed  Warblers  Acrocephalus  aedon  were 
seen  at  Deban  Village  on  25th-26th  January  and 
there  was  another  at  Wild  Grass  Lodge,  Kaziranga 
NP  on  7th  February.  In  Meghalaya,  two  calling 
Buff-throated  Warblers  Phylloscopus  subaffinis 
were  found  with  TickelPs  Leaf  Warblers  P.  affinis 
in  the  hills  above  Shillong  on  8th  February,  and 
there  was  also  a  single  Chestnut  Bunting  Emberiza 
rutila  nearby  (CR  et  alj  Birdquest).  In  the  west,  at 
Keoladeo  Ghana  National  Park  (Bharatpur) 
during  17th-19th  January  2001,  both  Pallas's  Fish 
Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucoryphus  and  Golden  Eagle 
Aquila  chrysaetos  were  reported  (BH)  and,  even 
more  surprisingly,  a  White-tailed  Rubythroat 
Luscinia  pectoralis  had  earlier  been  found  there 
(near  Sapan  Mari)  on  6th  March  2000  (PCh,  SDa, 
TD,  HV,  BS).  There  was  a  pair  of  Baer's  Pochards 
Ay  thy  a  baeri  on  the  Yamuna  River,  Delhi  on  11th 
January  2001  and  a  single  at  Bhindawas  on  16th 
February  (both  BH).  A  single  Fork-tailed  Swift 
Apus  pacificus  at  Sultanpur  on  12th  February  2001, 
was  the  first  from  Haryana,  while  a  single 
Stoliczka's  Bushchat  Saxicola  macrorhyncha  there 
during  5th-17th  February  2001,  was  perhaps  the 
first  in  Haryana  for  20  years.  A  single  Rufous¬ 
tailed  Shrike  L.  isabellinus  near  Hyderabad,  on 
29th  January  2001  (BH),  was  new  for  Andhra 
Pradesh.  Also  of  note,  were  a  single  Common 
Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula  at  Point 
Calimere  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Tamil  Nadu  on  25th 
November  (ND),  at  least  450  River  Terns  S. 
aurantia  at  Shamirpet  Lake,  Hyderabad,  Andhra 
Pradesh  on  13th  December  2000  (ND),  a  juvenile 
Pallas's  Fish  Eagle  at  Suriwal  Lake,  near  Sawai 
Madhopur,  Rajasthan  on  27th  January  2001  (AJo), 
a  single  Scaly  Thrush  Zoothera  dauma  at 
Ranthambhore  National  Park,  Rajasthan  on  14th 
March  2000  (PCh)  and  two  White-naped  Tits 
Parus  nuchalis  at  Tiger  Lake,  Udaipur,  Rajasthan 
on  10th  August  (CBo,  FI);  an  apparent  new  site 
for  this  'Vulnerable'  species. 
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MYANMAR 

Important  surveys  for  waterbirds  were  carried  out 
in  Kachin  State,  N  Myanmar  during  December 
1999  to  January  2000  (JV,  PG,  GOu,  JHo).  Six  new 
species  for  Myanmar  were  reported:  a  male 
Baikal  Teal  Anas  formosa  (photographed),  four 
Mew  Gulls  Lams  canus  and  13  Black-necked 
Grebes  Podiceps  nigricollis  along  the  Irrawaddy 
River  between  Myitkyina  and  Sinbo  during  6th- 
29th  January,  three  Alpine  Swifts  Apus  melba  (also 
new  for  South-East  Asia),  with  other  swifts,  over 
the  Namkawng  River,  south  of  Mogaung  on  25th 
January,  a  total  of  seven  White-tailed  Eagles 
Haliaeetus  albicilla  along  the  Irrawaddy  between 
Talawgyi  and  Sinbo  on  8th  and  26th-27th  January, 
and  at  least  two  single  White-browed  Wagtails 
Motacilla  maderaspatensis  (also  new  for  South-East 
Asia),  one  along  the  Irrawaddy  at  Myitkyina  on 
17th  January  and  the  other  along  the  Namkawng 
south  of  Mogaung  on  25th  January.  Two  Black¬ 
necked  Grebes  were  also  seen  at  Indawgyi  Lake 
on  12th-15th  January.  Other  new  species  for  N 
Myanmar  were:  four  Fulvous  Whistling-ducks 
Dendrocygna  bicolor  near  Bhamo  during  29th-31st 
December  and  another  60  at  Indawgyi  Lake 
during  12th-15th  January,  four  Common 
Goldeneyes  Bucephala  clangula  on  the  Irrawaddy 
between  Myitkyina  and  Sinbo  in  December,  six 
Brown  Hornbills  Anorrhinus  tickelli  at  Indawgyi 
Lake  on  12th  January,  three  Black-tailed  Godwits 
Limosa  limosa  along  the  Irrawaddy  between 
Myitkyina  and  Sinbo  in  December,  a  single 
Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus  south  of 
Mogaung  in  January,  two  Kentish  Plovers 
Charadrius  alexandrinus  along  the  Irrawaddy 
between  Myitkyina  and  Sinbo  in  December  and 
another  ten  south  of  Mogaung  in  January,  614 
Black-headed  Gulls  Larus  ridibundus  at  Indawgyi 
Lake  during  12th-15th  January,  several  Pallid 
Harriers  Circus  macrourus,  a  single  Greater 
Spotted  Eagle  Acjuila  clanga  near  the  Taping  River, 
east  of  Bhamo  on  29th  December,  a  single  Tawny 
Eagle  A.  rapax  at  Indawgyi  Lake  on  13th  and  14th 
January,  ten  Indian  Cormorants  Phalacrocorax 
fuscicollis  along  the  Irrawaddy  between  Myitkyina 
and  Sinbo  in  December,  several  Oriental  Reed 
Warblers  Acrocephalus  orientalis  near  Shwegu, 
west  of  Bhamo  on  31st  December,  and  five  Red- 
throated  Pipits  Anthus  cervinus  south-east  of 
Myitkyina  on  30th  January.  Other  important 
sightings  of  large  waterbirds  included:  a  single 
White-bellied  Heron  Ardea  insignis  south-west  of 


Bhamo,  during  29th-31st  December  1999,  over 
3,000  Common  Cranes  Grus  grus  at  various 
locations  (evidently  a  locally  common  winter 
visitor),  at  least  95  Darters  Anhinga  melanogaster , 
over  900  Little  Cormorants  P.  niger  and  over  600 
Great  Cormorants  P.  carbo  at  widespread 
locations,  totals  of  232  Spot-billed  Pelicans 
Pelecanus  philippensis  and  12  Black-necked  Storks 
Ephippiorhynchus  asiaticus  in  the  Myitkyina /Sinbo, 
Mogaung  and  Indawgyi  Lake  areas,  and  totals  of 
236  Black  Storks  Ciconia  nigra,  15  Woolly-necked 
Storks  C.  episcopus  and  36  Lesser  Adjutants 
Leptoptilos  javanicus  at  widespread  locations.  At 
least  30  White-rumped  Vultures  Gyps  bengalensis 
were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Kamaing  on  various 
dates,  confirming  the  species  continued  presence 
in  N  Myanmar.  Six  unidentified  vultures  were 
seen  east  of  Bhamo,  at  least  16  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kamaing  and  another  near  Mogaung.  Also  of  note 
during  the  surveys  were  4,874  Bar-headed  Geese 
Anser  indicus,  6,329  Ruddy  Shelducks  Tadorna 
ferruginea,  seven  Common  Shelducks  T.  tadorna 
along  the  Irrawaddy  between  Myitkyina  and 
Sinbo  in  December  and  another  at  Indawgyi  Lake 
during  12th-15th  January,  5,528  Gadwall  Anas 
strepera,  548  Mallard  A.  platyrhynchos,  1,238  Spot¬ 
billed  Ducks  A.  poecilorhyncha,  76  Red-crested 
Pochards  Rhodonessa  rufina  (56  at  Indawgyi  Lake), 
1,480  Common  Pochard  Ay  thy  a  ferina  (1,080  at 
Indawgyi  Lake),  1,886  Ferruginous  Pochards  A. 
nyroca  (1,720  at  Indawgyi  Lake),  663  Tufted  Ducks 
A.fuligula  (615  at  Indawgyi  Lake),  Common  Coot 
Fulica  atra  (locally  common),  four  Eurasian 
Curlews  Numenius  arquata  and  an  amazing  162 
Pallas's  Gulls  L.  ichthyaetus  along  the  Irrawaddy 
between  Myitkyina  and  Sinbo  in  December  (two 
more  of  the  latter  were  seen  near  Bhamo  during 
29th  December-2nd  January),  1,545  Small 
Pratincoles  Glareola  lactea  (mostly  along  the 
Irrawaddy  between  Myitkyina  and  Sinbo  in 
December),  a  single  Eurasian  Hobby  Falco 
subbuteo  between  Mogaung  and  Samo  on  24th 
January,  and  four  Common  Starlings  Sturnus 
vulgaris  east  of  Myitkyina  on  1st  February. 
Evidence  of  the  continued  presence  of  Green 
Peafowl  Pavo  muticus  was  found  south  of 
Kamaing,  where  a  fresh  feather  was  examined  on 
23rd  January.  Convincing  reports  of  its  occurrence 
10  km  south  of  Mogaung  were  also  received. 
Away  from  the  survey  area,  a  single  Cinereous 
Vulture  Aegy pins  monachus  was  seen  in  Yangon 
(Rangoon)  on  24th  December,  apparently  the  first 
from  S  Myanmar. 
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NEPAL 

The  only  records  received  (AJo,  BR)  were  of  a 
single  Tibetan  Partridge  Perdix  hodgsoniae  (at  only 
2,200  m  elevation)  at  Rimche  on  19th  February 
and  two  White-winged  Grosbeaks  Mycerobas 
carnipes  at  Langtang  sometime  during  16th-28th 
February  2001,  both  in  Langtang  National  Park, 
and  singles  of  Ashy  Wood  Pigeon  Columba 
pulchricollis  and  White-collared  Blackbird  Turdus 
albocinctus  at  Chitwan  National  Park  during  2nd- 
6th  March  2001. 


SINGAPORE 

Two  new  national  records  were  reported,  an  adult 
male  and  at  least  one  female  Lesser  Kestrel  Falco 
naumanni  at  Changi  Airport  from  4th  January  (AC 
&  WW,  RO,  SR  et  al.)  to  12th  February  2001  (NSS) 
and  a  female  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter 
nisus  at  MacRitchie  Reservoir  on  23rd  January 
2001  (NSC,  SSup).  Vagrants  reported  during  the 
period  under  review  included  an  Oriental  Scops 
Owl  Otus  sunia  at  Changi  Prison  on  23rd 
November  (BL),  a  Short-toed  Snake  Eagle 
Circaetus  gallicus  migrating  through  Sungei  Buloh 
Nature  Park  on  11th  November  (KKe,  SR),  an 
adult  Blyth's  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  alboniger  at 
Kent  Ridge  Park  on  27th  December  2000  (AC)  and 
1st  (AO)  and  12th  (SR)  January  2001,  a  male 
Orange-headed  Thrush  Zoothera  citrina  at  Sime 
Forest  on  13th  December  2000  (SR),  single 
Narcissus  Flycatchers  Ficedula  narcissina  elisae 
(Green-backed  Flycatcher)  at  Nee  Soon  on  5th 
December  2000  (SR;  a  male),  9th  January  2001 
(RO,  SR;  a  female)  and  4th  February  2001  (AC, 
KKe,  AO,  YPL;  sex  not  specified),  and  another  at 
Khatib  Bongsu  on  14th  January  2001  (LKC),  up 
to  four  Rosy  Starlings  Sturnus  roseus  at  Changi 
Central  on  24th  (RO)  and  25th  (SSu,  SR) 
November,  23rd  and  26th  December  2000  (EL,  RO, 
SR),  2nd  (BL,  RO,  SR)  and  4th  (WW,  RO,  SR) 
January  2001,  and  another  at  St.  John's  Island  on 
28th  December  2000  and  15th  January  2001  (EL, 
RO,  SR),  the  fourth  and  fifth  records,  a  single  Red¬ 
billed  Starling  S.  sericeus  at  Changi  Central  on 
24th  November  2000  (SSu,  SR),  the  second  record, 
a  single  Pale-legged  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
tenellipes,  probably  the  third  record,  at  Bukit 
Timah  Nature  Reserve  on  5th  January  2001  (HD, 
RO,  SR),  and  three  Richard's  Pipits  Anthus  richardi 
at  Changi  Central  on  26th  December  2000  (EL, 
RO,  SR),  with  one  there  on  2nd  January  2001  (BL, 


RO,  SR).  A  Lesser  Adjutant  Leptoptilos  javanicus 
was  also  seen  at  Sungei  Buloh  on  9th-10th  August 
(KKe,  AO),  the  third  recent  record  from  this  site 
and  strong  evidence  that  genuine  stragglers  may 
be  reaching  Singapore  from  nearby  Peninsular 
Malaysia,  rather  than  escapees.  Other  noteworthy 
sightings  included  20  migrating  Grey-faced 
Buzzards  Butastur  indicus  over  Tuas  on  12th 
November  (AC,  KKe),  a  pair  and  single  male 
Black-naped  Monarch  Hypothymis  azurea  at  Pulau 
Tekong  Kecil  on  11th  January  2001  (SR), 
apparently  the  first  from  this  island,  and  a  high 
count  of  23  White-rumped  Shamas  Copsychus 
malabaricus  (nationally-threatened)  on  Pulau 
Tekong  Besar  on  23rd  July  (AC,  HHC,  LKS,  TT). 
A  Buff-vented  Bulbul  Iole  olivacea  was  seen  in  a 
fig  tree  at  the  summit  of  Bukit  Timah  Nature 
Reserve  on  31st  December  2000  and  2nd  January 
2001  (SR);  a  single  bird  (same  individual?)  has 
been  seen  here  since  1990  (whenever  the  tree 
fruits),  there  are  no  other  records  anywhere  in 
Singapore.  A  single  Yellow-eared  Spiderhunter 
Arachnothera  chrysogenys  was  still  present  at 
Mandai  Orchid  Gardens  on  7th  January  2001  (VT, 
LKC,  SR)  and  is  into  its  third  calender  year  at  this 
site. 


SRI  LANKA 

The  only  report  received  was  of  a  Bay-backed 
Shrike  Lanins  vittatus  at  Yala  National  Park  on 
26th  November  (IH,  MG). 


TAIWAN 

A  single  Black  Baza  Aviceda  leuphotes  at  Sheting, 
Pingtung  on  9th  October  (CJ-L)  was  new  for  the 
country.  Rarities  during  the  latter  half  of  2000 
included  three  Tundra  Swans  Cygnus  columbianus 
at  Litze,  Ilan  on  29th  November  (HL),  four  Greater 
White-fronted  Geese  Anser  albifrons  at  Yutien, 
Ilan  from  15th-30th  November  (CK-N),  seven 
Bean  Geese  A.fabalis  at  Erhjenhsi,  Tainan  on  2nd 
December  (FY-T),  a  single  Ruddy  Shelduck 
Tadorna  ferruginea  at  Tungshih,  Chiayi  on  12th 
November  (WL-L),  two  American  Wigeons  Anas 
americana  at  Hsiapu,  Ilan  on  21st  December  (LF- 
T),  a  single  Smew  Mergus  albellus  at  Wenti,  Ilan 
on  9th  December  (LH-C),  a  Red-breasted 
Merganser  Mergus  senator  at  Kaomei,  Taichung 
on  25th  December  (CS-S),  a  Ruddy  Kingfisher 
Halcyon  coromanda  at  Lanyu,  Taitung  on  26th 
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September  (LM-F),  a  single  Rough-legged 
Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus  at  Lungluantan,  Pingtung 
on  16th  December  (LW-K),  two  White-browed 
Crakes  Porzana  cinerea  at  Hulupei,  Tainan  on  29th 
August  (HS-F),  an  Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca 
at  Chenhsili,  Tainan  on  24th  October  (FY-T),  two 
Long-billed  Dowitchers  Limnodromus  scolopaceus 
at  Hsiapu,  Ilan  on  29th  October  (LK-T),  at  Kuantu, 
Taipei  on  1st  December  (CY-H)  and  at  Yensuihsi, 
Tainan  on  16th  December  (FY-T),  a  single  Grey 
Phalarope  Phalaropus  fulicarius  at  Tungshih, 
Chiayi  on  7th  July  (TC-Y),  a  single  Eurasian 
Oystercatcher  Haematopus  ostralegus  at  Tung-shih, 
Chiayi  on  25th  November  (TC-Y),  two  Common 
Ringed  Plovers  Charadrius  hiaticula  at  Wenti,  Ilan 
on  26th  November  (FiM-C),  three  Long-billed 
Plovers  C.  placidus  at  Kungliao,  Taipei  on  9th 
December  (HY-M),  two  Oriental  Plovers  C. 
veredus  at  Lanyanghsi,  Ilan  on  9th  September  (CC- 
T),  a  Mew  Gull  Larus  canus  at  Hanpao,  Changhwa 
on  23rd  December  (WS-M),  two  Black  Terns 
Chlidonias  niger  at  Wenti,  Ilan  on  6th  November 
(LK-T),  single  Black-necked  Grebes  Podiceps 
nigricollis  at  Wenti,  Ilan  on  15th  November  and  at 
Flsiapu,  Ilan  on  21st  December  (LF-T),  a  Von 
Schrenck's  Bittern  Ixobrychus  eurhythmus  at 
Chihpen,  Taitung  on  26th  November  (LC-J),  a 
single  Black  Bittern  Dupetor  flavicollis  at  Yehliu, 
Taipei  on  15th  September  (HY-M),  two  Great 
Bitterns  Botaurus  stellaris  at  Wenti,  Ilan  on  28th 
November  (CY-F),  two  Eurasian  Spoonbills 
Platalea  lencorodia  at  Tsengwenhsi,  Tainan  from  3rd 
November--6th  December  (FY-T),  single  Black 
Storks  Ciconia  nigra  at  Chenghsili,  Tainan  on  24th 
October  (FY-T),  Kungliao,  Taipei  on  2nd 
December  (MS-M)  and  Tsengwenhsi,  Tainan  on 
29th  December  (HC-L),  single  Oriental  Storks  C. 
boyciana  at  Kuanto,  Taipei  from  14th  October-5th 
November  (HM-C,  et  al.)  and  at  Chiangchun, 
Tainan  from  10th-29th  November  (KC),  a  single 
Black-headed  Ibis  Threskiornis  melanocephalus  at 
Kuting,  Ilan  from  15th-29th  October  (HM-C  et  al.), 
a  Bull-headed  Shrike  Lanins  bucephalus  at  Taan 
Park,  Taipei  on  2nd  November  (WH),  a  Rook 
Corvus  frugilegus  at  Kuantu,  Taipei  on  19th 
November  (YC-L),  two  Ashy  Minivets 
Pericrocotus  divaricatus  at  Liyutan,  Hwalien  on  4th 
July  (LC-F),  two  Japanese  Thrushes  Turdus  cardis 
at  Yehliu,  Taipei  on  10th  November  (CW-S),  a 
single  Blue-and-white  Flycatcher  Cyanoptila 
cyanomelana  at  Taian,  Taichung  on  24th  December 
(KC),  a  single  Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica  at 
Kuantu,  Taipei  on  2nd  September  (JS-F),  a 
Japanese  Waxwing  Bomby cilia  japonica  at  Ta-an 
park,  Taipei  on  17th  August  (WH),  a  Bohemian 


Waxwing  B.  garrulus  at  Chinshan,  Taipei  on  10th 
November  (CK-S),  a  single  Black-browed  Reed 
Warbler  Acrocephalus  bistrigiceps  at  Kuantu,  Taipei 
on  18th  November  (CM-L,  CY-Y),  a  Rusty- 
rumped  Warbler  Locustella  certhiola  at  Kuantu, 
Taipei  on  8th  October  (CM-L),  a  Gray's  Warbler 
L.  fasciolata  at  Yensuihsi,  Tainan  on  20th  October 
(FY-T),  three  Pallas's  Leaf  Warblers  Phylloscopus 
proregulus  at  Yehliu,  Taipei  on  23rd  November 
(CW-S),  190  Grey-capped  Greenfinch  Carduelis 
sinica  at  Huatan,  Changhwa  on  28th  December 
(TC-Y),  a  single  Yellow-browed  Bunting  Emberiza 
chrysophrys  at  Huayu,  Penghu  Archipelago  on 
29th  September  (HK-Y),  15  Rustic  Buntings  E. 
rustica  at  Sanchih,  Taipei  on  19th  November  (TC- 
S)  and  single  Reed  Buntings  E.  schoeniclus  at  Taita, 
Taipei  on  22nd  November  (CS-F)  and  Wenti,  Ilan 
on  3rd  December  (Chienchung).  Also  of  interest 
were  single  Nordmann's  Greenshanks  Tringa 
guttifer  at  Tachuang,  Hsinchu  on  10th  July  (LW- 
H),  Kaomei,  Taichung  on  20th  August  (CT-C)  and 
Putai,  Chiayi  on  12th  October  (CH-C),  five  Asian 
Dowitchers  L.  semipalmatus  at  Hanpao, 
Changhwa  on  12th  August  (SP-W)  and  six  at 
Yichu,  Chiayi  on  7th  December  (CH-C),  155 
Saunders's  Gulls  L.  saundersi  at  Hanpao, 
Changhwa  on  18th  December  (SP-W),  a  single 
Chinese  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bernsteini  at  Peimen, 
Tainan  on  23rd  October  (Y-T  Fu)  and  16th 
November  (TM-C),  the  second  record  in  the  non¬ 
breeding  season,  and  a  record  total  of  468 
Black-faced  Spoonbills  P.  minor  at  Tainan  on  24th 
November  (YY-t). 


THAILAND 

There  have  been  four  more  new  species  for 
Thailand:  Malayan  Partridge  Arborophila  campbelli 
in  the  Hala  sector  (1,200  m  elevation),  Hala-Bala 
Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Yala/Narathiwat  during 
19th26th  September  (UT,  ST),  a  single  Common 
Crane  Grus  grus  at  Nong  Bong  Khai,  Chiang  Saen, 
Chiang  Rai  from  17th  November  2000  until  at  least 
3rd  January  2001  (BK),  a  first  year  male  Black 
Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros  photographed  at 
Mae  Taeng  Irrigation  Project,  Chiang  Mai  on  17th- 
18th  February  2001  (PR,  CK  et  al./ Wings),  and  c. 
20  Rusty-capped  Fulvettas  Alcippe  dubia  (1,600  m) 
on  Doi  Mokoju,  Mae  Wong  National  Park, 
Nakhon  Sawan,  on  24th  November  (WS).  Other 
interesting  records  from  the  Hala  sector  of  Hala- 
Bala  WS,  during  19th-26th  September  (UT,  ST), 
included  Golden-throated  Barbet  Megalaima 
franklinii,  Rusty-naped  Pitta  Pitta  oatesi,  Large 
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Scimitar  Babbler  Pomatorhinus  hypoleucos,  and 
Black-throated  Sunbird  Aethopyga  saturata. 
Thailands  third  sighting  of  Bar-headed  Goose 
Anser  indicus  was  made  on  8th  February  2001, 
when  two  were  found  on  a  sandbar  of  the  Mekong 
River  at  Chiang  Saen  (STh).  A  pair  of  Comb 
Ducks  Sarkidiornis  melanotos  and  three  Tufted 
Ducks  Aythya  fuligula  were  reported  from 
Sanambin  Non  Hunting  Area,  Buriram  on  16th 
(ST)  and  7th  (WS)  January  2001  respectively;  the 
latter  apparently  the  first  from  NE  Thailand.  A 
male  Rufous-bellied  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos 
hyperythrus  in  dry  dipterocarp  woodland  at  Sap 
Sadao,  Thap  Lan  National  Park,  Nakhon 
Ratchasima  on  30th  September  2000  (SM,  MP,  MW 
et  al.)  was  an  extremely  good  find,  since  it  seems 
to  be  the  only  contemporary  record  from  the  NE. 
A  sighting  of  two  Moustached  Barbets  Megalaima 
incognita  in  Thongphaphum  National  Park, 
Kanchanaburi  on  9th  December  2000  (PS), 
provided  a  minor  range  extension.  Following  the 
discovery  of  a  roosting  flock  of  Pale-capped 
Pigeons  Columba  punicea  in  mangroves  at  Thung 
Kha,  Chumphon  in  late  September  (BCST  group), 
at  least  101  birds  flew  out  of  the  roost  on  the 
morning  of  18th  November  (PR,  STh,  RTi),  and 
an  amazing  minimum  of  170  were  counted  flying 
into  the  roost  on  18th  December  2000  (RD).  The 
latter  is  possibly  the  highest  count  ever,  and  the 
largest  number  reported  anywhere  for  nearly  100 
years.  A  single  Band-bellied  Crake  Porzana 
paykullii  at  Laksi,  Bangkok  on  7th-8th  November 
(JWi)  and  apparently  22nd  November  (ST)  was 
only  the  second  Thai  record,  the  only  previous 
one  being  of  a  specimen  collected  c.  75  years  ago 
(also  from  Bangkok).  Pride  of  place  among 
shorebird  sightings  goes  to  five  Little  Curlews 
Numenius  minutus  that  were  found  with  ten 
Whimbrels  N.  phaeopus  at  Bang  Poo,  Samut 
Prakan  on  11th  September  (PS).  A  record  of  Wood 
Snipe  Gallinago  nemoricola,  from  Mae  Puh,  Doi 
Ang  Khang  on  31st  December  2000  (ST),  was 
supplied  without  any  supporting  details.  A  single 
Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Calidris  pygmeus  had 
already  returned  to  last  winters  haunt,  on  salt¬ 
pans  at  Khok  Kham,  by  19th  October  (PR).  It  was 
joined  by  a  second  bird  on  24th  October  (SD),  and 
two  were  also  present  on  27th  and  31st  October 
(WS)  and  19th  November  (NSG).  A  single  bird 
was  seen  again  on  24th  November  (SD,  JH  et  al.), 
and  one  remained  until  at  least  25th  February  2001 
(SD).  A  single  Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax,  seen  at 
Thung  Kha,  Chumphon  during  23rd-24th 
September  (BCST)  was  apparently  the  first  from 
S  Thailand,  and  a  pair  of  Northern  Thick-knees 


Burhinus  oedicnemus,  at  Ban  Chang,  Rayong  on  4th 
November  (CRo)  and  two  Northern  Lapwings 
Vanellus  vanellus,  reported  from  Bang  Phra,  Chon 
Buri  on  6th  February  2001  (PSu),  were  apparently 
both  new  for  the  SE.  No  fewer  than  60  Malaysian 
Plovers  Charadrius  peronii  were  counted  at  Khao 
Sam  Roi  Yot  National  Park,  Prachuap  Khiri  Khan 
on  30th  December  2000  (CRP,  PR);  40  on  Khao 
Daeng  Beach  and  20  on  Sam  Phraya  Beach.  There 
were  also  13  at  Laem  Phak  Bia,  Phetchaburi  on 
1st  February  2001  (KingBird).  A  Grey-headed  Fish 
Eagle  Ichthyophaga  ichthyaetus,  photographed  at 
Khao  Khieo,  Chon  Buri  on  28th  November  2000 
(PS),  seems  likely  to  have  been  an  escaped  or 
deliberately  released  bird  from  nearby  Khao 
Khieo  Open  Zoo.  A  Mountain  Hawk  Eagle 
Spizaetus  nipalensis  was  also  seen  on  the  same  day. 
Neither  species  has  previously  been  recorded 
from  SE  Thailand.  No  fewer  than  179  Chinese 
Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  soloensis  came  in  off  the 
sea  at  Thung  Tako,  Chumphon  during  24th-25th 
September  (BCST).  A  ringtail  Hen  Harrier  Circus 
cyaneus  at  Khao  Yai  National  Park  on  1st 
November  2000  (PB),  was  apparently  the  first 
from  NE  Thailand.  Unprecedented  numbers  of 
Amur  Falcons  Falco  amurensis  were  recorded  in 
Chiang  Mai  Province  during  autumn  2000.  There 
were  three  at  Huai  Tung  Tao  on  30th  October  (CB) 
and  16  there  on  1st  November  (CB,  JKu),  30 
moving  north  over  Sanpatong  on  2nd  November 
(JS),  two  at  Suan  Luang  Lor  Kaw  on  7th 
November  (SK),  three  over  Tha  Ton  on  11th 
November,  and  a  stunning  40+  there,  apparently 
grounded  by  mist  and  sitting  around  in  bamboo 
clumps,  on  12th  November  (PB).  Following  on 
from  last  year's  sighting  of  a  Merlin  Falco 
columbarius,  a  male  (and  probably  a  female  too), 
was  seen  at  Tha  Ton  on  17th  December  2000  (RK, 
JS).  A  breeding  colony  of  Darters  Anhinga 
melanogaster  (reported  to  have  been  present  for 
about  7  years)  was  uncovered  25  km  west  of  Sa 
Kaeo  town,  Sa  Kaeo,  north  SE  Thailand  last 
autumn  (RPSC).  When  the  colony  was  visited  on 
10th  September  (UT,  WY,  TY)  it  held  40  birds  and 
15-20  nests,  while  birds  were  nest-building, 
incubating  and  attending  young  on  25th-26th 
September  (STho).  On  7th-8th  October  it  was 
reported  that  most  nests  had  well-developed 
young  (BK).  The  colony  is  also  home  to  a  few  pairs 
of  Little  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  niger,  Little 
Egret  Egretta  garzetta ,  Purple  Heron  Ardea 
purpurea  and  Black-crowned  Night  Heron 
Nycticorax  nycticorax.  All  but  Little  Egret  and 
Black-crowned  Night  Heron  appear  to  be  new 
breeding  species  for  SE  Thailand.  Nine  Darters 
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were  also  seen  near  Khlong  29,  Tambol  Bang  Or, 
Nakhon  Nayok  on  26th  October  (Anon).  Other 
noteworthy  reports  of  large  waterbirds  were: 
single  Painted  Storks  Mycteria  leucocephala  at 
Laem  Phak  Bia,  Phetchaburi  on  8th  October  (PR) 
and  in  Manorom  District,  Chainat  on  20th 
November  (WS),  and  three  over  Khok  Kham  on 
2nd  December  2000  (SN,  PR,  SSr),  single  Spot¬ 
billed  Pelicans  Pelecanus  philippensis  reported 
from  Bang  Poo,  Samut  Prakan  on  17th  November 
(WS)  and  flying  south-east  over  the  second  stage 
expressway  just  south  of  the  Din  Daeng/Rama 
IX  interchange  on  19th  November  (GG),  two 
Black-headed  Ibises  Threskiornis  melanocephalus 
at  Nong  Khae,  Saraburi  on  6th  January  2001  (WS) 
and  five  more  at  Ban  Thasadet,  Suphanburi  on 
23rd  January  2001  (WS).  Roughly  100  Asian 
Openbills  Anastomus  oscitans  at  Bung  Boraphet 
on  20th  December  2000  (BA,  PK)  included,  for  the 
first  time,  some  nesting  birds.  A  major  fall  of  5060 
Brown  Shrikes  Lanins  cristatus  (mainly  juveniles), 
was  evident  at  Laem  Phak  Bia  during  9th-10th 
September  (WK,  PR,  ST).  Single  Rufous  Treepies 
Dendrocitta  vagabunda  at  Suan  Sirikit,  Bangkok  on 
26th  August  (PC)  and  Saphan  Mai  on  15th 
October  (PE),  were  thought  to  have  dubious 
origins.  The  former  area  is  also  supporting  a 
Black-billed  Magpie  Pica  pica  (SW).  It  appears 
that,  due  to  Bangkok's  thriving  and  illegal  bird 
trade,  escaped  species  are  increasingly  likely  to 
turn  up,  creating  headaches  and  irritation  for  local 
birdwatchers.  Another  Black-billed  Magpie, 
which  flew  out  of  the  myna  roost  at  Laem  Phak 
Bia  early  on  the  morning  of  22nd  October  (SS), 
may  also  have  originated  here.  A  salangensis  race 
Ashy  Drongo  Dicrurus  leucophaeus  in  mangrove 
scrub  at  Laem  Phak  Bia  on  22nd  October  (PR,  SS), 
and  the  tideline  corpse  of  a  Spangled  Drongo  D. 
hottentottus  there  on  25th  November  (SPo,  PR, 
STh),  were  the  first  passage  records  of  both  from 
C  Thailand.  Three  Crow-billed  Drongos  D. 
annectans  at  Doi  Khun  Nam  Pun,  Mae  Jarim 
National  Park,  Nan  (1,445  m  elevation)  on  26th 
January  2001  (ST)  were  outside  their  previously 
recorded  elevation  and  season  in  the  NW.  The  first 
apparently  migrant  Black-naped  Monarch 
Hypothymis  azurea  was  seen  in  mangrove  scrub  at 
Laem  Phak  Bia  on  17th  September  (BCST).  An 
Orange-headed  Thrush  Zoothera  citrina  was 
photographed  in  a  house  yard  at  Khok  Kham  on 
18th  November  (KD),  the  first  passage  bird 
recorded  from  C  Thailand.  Interesting  wintering 
thrushes  generally  seemed  to  be  in  short  supply, 
apart  from  a  male  atrogularis  Dark-throated 
Thrush  Tardus  ruficollis  on  Doi  Inthanon  in 


January  and  February  2001  (PS:  no  date  or  details 
yet  submitted).  A  female  or  immature  Mugimaki 
Flycatcher  Ficedula  mugimaki  was  seen  in  a  coffee 
plantation  at  Phaen  Din  Samur,  Krabi/Trang  on 
28th  November  (KKo,  PKo,  YM,  BS),  the  first 
passage  record  from  S  Thailand,  and  another  at 
Kaeng  Krachan  National  Park  on  31st  January 
2001  (KingBird),  was  apparently  the  first  from  the 
W.  Other  good  flycatcher  records  were  a  single 
Sapphire  Flycatcher  Ficedula  sapphira  at  Doi  Khun 
Nam  Pun,  Mae  Jarim  National  Park,  Nan  on  30th 
January  2001  (ST),  and  an  apparent  glaucicomans 
race  Blue-throated  Flycatcher  Cyornis 
rubeculoides,  in  wooded  temple  grounds  near 
Chiang  Mai  on  22nd  November  (RD).  The  latter 
would  be  the  first  from  NW  Thailand.  Another 
new  species  for  the  NW,  was  a  female  Japanese 
Robin  Erithacus  akahige,  seen  at  Mae  Jarim  NP, 
Nan  on  24th  and  25th  November  (ST).  On  8th 
October,  there  were  two  juvenile  Rosy  Starlings 
Sturnus  roseus  between  Kalong  and  Rangjan  (PC) 
and,  remarkably,  another  at  Bang  Poo  more  or  less 
simultaneously  (PS,  PSa,  WS);  the  first  from  C 
Thailand.  All  were  associating  with  pre-roost 
gatherings  of  Asian  Pied  Starlings  Sturnus  contra. 
Last  year's  Crested  Myna  Acridotheres grandis  was 
again  seen  at  Bang  Poo  on  7th  November  2000 
(STh),  perhaps  it  has  been  there  all  year!  There 
were  several  good  warbler  records:  A  single 
Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola  reported 
from  Tha  Ton  on  17th  December  2000  (RK,  JS), 
two  Blunt-winged  Warblers  A.  concinens  along 
the  access  road  to  Khao  Sam  Roi  Yot  National  Park 
from  Kui  Buri,  during  30th-31st  December  2000 
(CRP,  PR),  apparently  the  first  from  W  Thailand, 
a  single  Yellow-vented  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
cantator  at  Pha  Sawan  Waterfall,  Srinakarin 
National  Park,  Kanchanaburi,  W  Thailand  on  10th 
December  2000  (PS),  the  southernmost  record  in 
Thailand,  and  a  single  Grey-cheeked  Warbler 
Seicercus  poliogenys  reported  from  Doi  Khun  Nam 
Pun  on  29th  January  2001  (ST).  Three  new  species 
for  W  Thailand  were  found  at  Doi  Mokoju  (1,600- 
1,900  m),  during  24th-25th  November  (WS): 
Chestnut-tailed  Minla  Minla  strigula,  Yellow- 
bellied  Fantail  Rhipidura  hypoxantha ,  and  a  race 
of  Green-tailed  Sunbird  Aethopyga  nipalensis, 
which  clearly  differed  from  the  form  on  Doi 
Inthanon.  Burmese  Yuhinas  Yuhina  humilis  were 
seen  frequently  in  groups  of  two  to  six.  Interesting 
breeding  records  received  included  Buff-rumped 
Woodpecker  Meiglyptes  tristis  feeding  fledged 
young  at  Bala,  Narathiwat  on  6th  June  (ST),  a  pair 
of  Blue-bearded  Bee-eaters  Nyctyornis  athertoni 
apparently  feeding  young  in  a  nest-hole  at  the  side 
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of  the  road  at  Tham  Pha  Plong,  Chiang  Dao, 
Chiang  Mai  on  10th  September  (JK),  and  a  Greater 
Painted-snipe  Rostratula  benghalensis  with  two 
nearly  full-grown  young  at  Khao  Sam  Roi  Yot  NP 
on  16th  September  (BCST).  Unusually  low 
elevation  records  at  Kaeng  Krachan  NP,  included 
Rusty-naped  Pitta  Pitta  oatesi  seen  at  Km  17  (c. 
390  m)  on  15th  July  and  an  Orange-bellied 
Leafbird  Chloropsis  hardwickii  (390  m),  at  Ban 
Krang  on  16th  July  (ST). 


VIETNAM 

Recent  surveys  for  Wetlands  International  and  the 
Shorebird  Site  Network  in  the  Mekong  Delta, 
Cochinchina,  during  March/ April  and  lst-20th 
December  2000  (NM  unless  stated),  have 
uncovered  some  important  concentrations  of 
shorebirds,  particularly  in  coastal  Ben  Tre 
Province,  c.  150  km  south-east  of  Saigon  (Ho  Chi 
Minh).  Bai  Boi  Coastal  Protection  Forest  and  Dat 
Mui  Nature  Reserve,  Ca  Mau  Province  (southern 
tip  of  Vietnam)  were  also  visited.  Five  new  species 
for  Vietnam  were  reported:  one  or  two  Black¬ 
winged  Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus 
(leucocephalus)  (White-headed  Stilt)  in  Binh  Dai 
District,  Ben  Tre  on  14th  December  (also  new  for 
South-East  Asia),  at  least  five  Lesser  Crested 
Terns  Sterna  bengalensis  and  three  breeding- 
plumaged  Arctic  Terns  S.  paradisaea  (also  new  for 
South-East  Asia)  amongst  a  roosting  flock  of 
Caspian  Terns  S.  caspia  and  Common  Terns  S. 
hirundo  longipennis  (321  counted)  in  Binh  Dai  on 
1st  April,  a  singing  Paddyfield  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  agricola  tangorum  (Manchurian  Reed 
Warbler)  on  the  outskirts  of  Tra  Vinh  town  on  31st 
March,  and  a  pair  of  House  Sparrows  Passer 
domesticus  at  Tan  Hung  District  Peoples 
Committee  building,  near  Tram  Chim  National 
Park  on  15th/16th  March  (NM,  RS).  Five  other 
new  species  for  Cochinchina  were  observed.  In 
Ben  Tre,  there  were  one  to  three  Nordmann's 
Greenshanks  Tringa  guttifer  in  Binh  Dai  in 
December,  55  Red  Knots  Calidris  canutus  in 
December,  a  remarkable  2,500  Great  Knots  C. 
tenuirostris  in  Binh  Dai  in  December  (289  had  been 
seen  in  March),  and  one  to  five  Spoon-billed 
Sandpipers  Calidris  pygmeus  roosting  with  Red¬ 
necked  stints  C.  ruficollis  and  Broad-billed 
Sandpipers  Limicola  falcinellus  in  Batri  District  in 
December.  In  Tra  Vinh  Province,  a  single  Streaked 
Shearwater  Calonectris  leucomelas  was  seen  close 
inshore  at  Ba  Dong,  Ap  Dong  Phuoc,  south  of  Tra 
Vinh  town  on  29th  March.  Some  impressive  totals 


of  shorebirds  in  December  included  at  least  5,000 
Black-tailed  Godwits  Limosa  limosa,  c.  17 
Malaysian  Plovers  Charadrius  peronii,  1,500 
Kentish  Plovers  C.  alexandrinus  and  at  least  4,500 
Greater  Sand  Plovers  C.  leschenaultii.  Eastern 
Curlew  Numenius  madagascariensis,  Asian 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus  semipalmatus  and  Grey¬ 
tailed  Tattler  Heteroscelus  brevipes  were  widely 
recorded  in  small  numbers  in  March  and 
December.  Other  waterbirds  of  special 
conservation  concern  included  single  Darters 
Anhinga  melanogaster  at  Tram  Chim  National  Park, 
Dong  Thap  Province  on  15th-16th  March  and  at 
Ca  Mau  and  in  Binh  Dai  in  December,  at  least  83 
and  33  Chinese  Egrets  Egretta  eulophotes  at  Bai 
Boi/Dat  Mui  during  20th-23rd  March  and  lst- 
5th  December  respectively,  and  another  17  in  Ben 
Tre  in  December,  three  Painted  Storks  Mycteria 
leucocephala  in  Binh  Dai  and  nine  more  in  Batri 
District  (both  in  December),  three  Lesser 
Adjutants  Leptoptilos  javanicus  in  Binh  Dai  in 
December,  three  Black-headed  Ibises  Threskiornis 
melanocephalus  in  the  Bang  Lang  area,  Bassac 
River,  Soc  Trang  Province  during  24th-28th 
March,  and  at  least  35  more  at  Dat  Mui  in 
December.  In  the  Red  River  Delta  at  Xuan  Thuy, 
there  were  three  Spoon-billed  Sandpipers  C. 
pygmeus  and  a  first  winter  Black-tailed  Gull  Earns 
crassirostris  on  11th  March  (CR  et  fl/. /Birdquest), 
and  other  interesting  migrants  the  same  day 
included  a  single  Common  Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 
and  a  Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava  taivana 
(Yellow-browed  Wagtail).  Two  new  records  for  E 
Tonkin  came  with  sightings  of  a  single  Buff- 
barred  Warbler  Phylloscopus  pulcher  and  a  Hume's 
Warbler  P  humei,  at  Tam  Dao  National  Park  on 
12th  and  13th  March  respectively  (CR  et  al./ 
Bird  quest).  An  interesting  fall  of  passage  migrants 
brought  down  by  low  cloud  and  rain  near  Cue 
Phuong  National  Park  on  7th  March,  included  at 
least  80  Little  Buntings  Emberiza  pusilla  (CR  et  al./ 
Birdquest).  In  the  south.  Cat  Tien  National  Park 
turned  up  two  new  species  for  Cochinchina,  a 
single  Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus 
at  Crocodile  Lake  in  February  2001  (NTV)  and  a 
roosting  Fairy  Pitta  Pitta  nympha,  photographed 
by  spotlight  near  the  headquarters  on  5th  October 
(BHa).  Two  Lesser  Fish  Eagles  Ichthyophaga 
humilis  seen  on  1st  March  2001  (CR  et  al./ 
Birdquest),  confirmed  the  occurrence  of  the 
species  in  Cochinchina.  The  first  nest  of  Black- 
throated  Tit  Aegithalos  concinnus  annamensis 
(Grey-crowned  Tit)  was  found  in  a  pine  tree  at 
Deo  Nui  San,  near  Di  Linh,  Lam  Dong  on  5th 
March  2001  (CR  et  al. /Birdquest).  Rather 
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unsettling,  was  the  observation  of  two  escaped 
or  released  Green-backed  Tits  Pams  monticolus 
of  the  endemic  S  Annam  race  legendrei  in  Saigon 
(Ho  Chi  Minh  City)  Botanical  and  Zoological 
Gardens  on  6th  March  2001  (CRH  H./Birdquest). 
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Addenda 

John  Williamson  would  like  it  to  be  known  that 
he  did  not  see  the  Pallas's  Gull  Lams  ichthyaetus 
that  was  reported  from  Bang  Poo,  Thailand  on  31 
December  1998  (From  the  Field,  Bulletin  31;  p.55). 
However,  he  would  like  to  point  out  that  he  saw 
a  first-winter  Black-tailed  Gull  L.  crassirostris  there 
on  the  same  date. 
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Nepal  records  wanted 

Bird  records  are  requested 
from  Makalu-Barun  National 
Park  and  Buffer  Zone 
(MBNPBZ),  east  Nepal.  The 
information  will  be  used  in  a 
paper  investigating  the 
number  and  intra-reserve 
distribution  of  the  birds  there. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if 
contributors  could  send  species 
lists  for  each  of  the  seven 
watersheds  comprising 
MBNPBZ,  broken  down  into 
NP  and  BZ  areas.  However, 
even  raw  data  sets  and  copies 
of  field  notes  with  locality  data 
(watershed,  nearest  village, 
altitude)  would  be  just  as 
useful  and  appreciated.  Copies 
of  analyses  will  be  returned  for 
comment  and  each 
contribution  will  be 
acknowledged  in  the 
published  paper. 

Contact:  Jack  Cox,  Jr.  Email: 
Jackcoxjr@yahoo.com.  Hard 
copy  data  can  be  sent  to:  2919 
Colony  Road,  Charlotte  NC 
28211-2635  USA 


Wanted:  footballers! 

Despite  last  year's  poor 
showing  in  the  inaugural  OBC 
Conservation  Cup  football 
competition  at  the  British 
Birdwatching  fair,  the  OBC 
team  are  undaunted  by  the 
prospect  of  reliving  their 
embarrassment  and  are 
looking  for  additions  to 
strengthen  the  squad  and  to 
hopefully  enter  two  teams. 
Enthusiasm  (and  shin  pads!), 
not  technical  ability  are  the 
requirements  and  anybody 
wishing  to  turn  out  for  an  OBC 
team  and  help  restore  some 
pride  to  the  boys  should  get  in 
touch  with  Marcus  Kohler  as 
soon  as  possible.  The 
competition  will  take  place  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday  18th 
August.  If  you  would  like  to 
take  part,  contact  Marcus 
Kohler: 

marcus@mjkohler.demon.co.uk, 
tel  +44  (0)  1223  501929 


China  to  host  23rd  IOC 

The  twenty-third  International 
Ornithological  Congress  (IOC) 
is  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
Beijing,  China  from  11th  to 
17th  April,  2002.  This,  the  first 
IOC  to  be  held  in  Asia,  will 
feature  ten  lectures,  forty 
symposia,  an  evening  of 
Chinese  ornithology,  several 
round-table  discussions  and 
both  oral  and  poster 
presentations  of  a  large 
number  of  papers.  Pre  and 
post-congress  excursions  will 
give  delegates  a  chance  to  see 
the  local  Chinese  avifauna, 
landscape  and  numerous 
historical  sites.  Anyone 
wishing  to  attend,  present  a 
paper  or  poster,  or  organise  a 
round-table  discussion  is 
requested  to  write  immediately 
to:  The  Congress  Secretariat, 
IOC2002/CICCST,  86  Xueyuan 
Nan  Road,  Beijing  100081, 
China.  For  more  information 
see:  infocenter@ioc.org.cn 


Ratched-tailed  Treepie  Temnurus  temnurus  by  Craig  Robson  (Courtesy  of  Birdquest) 
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Essential  books  recently  published  by 


>/ 

BirdLife 

INTERNATIONAL 


end 


Lynx  Edicions 


Threatened  Birds  of  the  World , 

the  only  book  to  provide  information  on 
the  1 ,1  86  bird  species  now  threatened 
with  global  extinction.  Mapped  and 
illustrated  together  for  the  first  time, 
new,  detailed  information  is  given  on 
identification,  ecology,  threats  and 
conservation  measures. 

published  in  November  2000 


Handbook  of  the 
BIRDS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World , 

the  first  series  to  cover  and  illustrate  every 
bird  species.  Volume  6  includes  46  colour 
plates  and  more  than  330  photographs  of 
trogons  and  quetzals,  kingfishers,  todies, 
motmots,  bee-eaters,  rollers,  horn  bi  I  Is  and 
other  spectacular  families  of  birds. 

published  in  January  2001 


Volume  6 

Mousebirds 

to 

Hombills 


>A 

BirdLife 


Lynx  Edicions 


Edited  by 
fexpJri  Ibvo 
Aiubrtv  EHill 
lord  i  Stiffs tel 


To  see  several  samples  and  find  out  more  information 
on  these  two  publications,  please  visit  WWW.hbw.COITI 

or  contact: 


Lynx  Edicions 

Passeig  de  Gracia,  12  E-08007  Barcelona,  Spain 
Tel.  +34  93  301  07  77  Fax.  +34  93  302  14  75 
E-mail:  lynx@hbw.com 
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THE  ORIENTAL  BIRD  CLUB  BULLETIN  provides  a  forum  for  news,  notices,  recent 
publications,  expedition  results,  reviews  and  preliminary  or  interim  publication  of  studies 
on  Oriental  birds  by  contributors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Publication  of  interim  results  in 
the  OBC  Bulletin  does  not  preclude  publication  of  final  results  as  journal  papers  either  by 
the  OBC  or  elsewhere.  Contributions  are  considered  by  the  Editor  and  an  Editorial  Committee 
with  contributions  accepted  subject  to  editing  and  refereeing  where  appropriate.  Copies  of 
new  journals,  books  or  reports  for  mention  or  reviewing  are  always  welcomed.  Contributions 
or  enquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  Bulletin  Editor,  Oriental  Bird  Club,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy, 
Bedfordshire,  SG19  2DL,  UK  or  email  to  <mail@orientalbirdclub.org>. 

Guidelines  for  contributors 

Whilst  the  Editor  is  always  pleased  to  discuss  possible  contributions  with  potential  authors, 
and  to  advise  on  preparation,  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  following  guidelines  could  be  adhered 
to: 

1.  Articles  These  should  be  written  clearly,  preferably  typed,  on  one  side  of  the  page,  with 
all  lines  double-spaced,  leaving  wide  margins,  and  should  be  no  longer  than  2,000  words. 
Scientific  names  should  appear  at  the  first  mention  of  each  species  or,  if  all  species  appear 
in  a  table,  they  may  be  given  there  instead.  Scientific  names  should,  where  possible,  follow 
T.  Inskipp,  N.  Lindsey  and  W.  Duckworth  (1996)  An  annotated  checklist  of  the  birds  of  the 
Oriental  Region. 

Any  tables  to  accompany  articles  should  be  prepared  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  and 
be  thoroughly  checked.  Titles  of  tables  should  be  self-explanatory.  Diagrams  should  be 
clearly  drawn,  in  ink,  ideally  15  cm  wide  and  11  cm  high.  References  should  be  cited  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  during  the  paper  in  the  same  style  used  in  this  Bulletin. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  two  copies  of  each  contribution  could  be  submitted,  and  also  if 
possible  the  text  submitted  on  a  computer  disk,  ideally  in  Microsoft  Word,  in  either  PC  or 
Macintosh  format. 

2.  From  the  field  These  should  follow  the  format  in  the  current  edition  of  the  OBC  Bulletin, 
and  be  sent  to  the  Bulletin  Editor,  OBC,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SG19  2DL, 
UK. 

3.  News/Information  Typed  or  handwritten  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Bulletin 
Editor,  OBC,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SG19  2DL,  UK. 

Although  every  effort  is  made  to  retain  all  articles  in  their  submitted  form,  the  Editorial 
Committee  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  that  it  deems  necessary,  and,  in  a  minimum  of 
cases,  without  prior  reference  to  the  author.  It  is  assumed  that  all  contributors  submitting 
material  understand  and  accept  these  conditions.  All  contributors,  photographers  and  artists, 
in  submitting  material  for  the  OBC  Bulletin,  also  give  permission  for  their  work  to  be  used  in 
the  OBC  Internet  pages. 

For  Around  the  Orient,  Recently  Published,  Stray  Feathers  and  Free  Press,  the  deadline 
for  submission  of  material  is  15th  February  (May  Bulletin)  and  15th  July  (October  Bulletin). 
The  deadlines  do  not  apply  to  main  articles  which  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible  after 
acceptance  by  the  Editorial  Committee. 
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The  Long  Lasting 
Feelgood  Factor... 
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SESSSBE 


When  birdwatching  during  twilight,  haven't  you  ever  wished  you 
had  extremely  bright  precision  binoculars?  LEIGA  TRINOVID  8  x  50 
BA  binoculars  give  you  that  added  edge  for  quick  response  with 
cystal  clear  viewing  even  late  into  twilight.  The  lightest  and  most 
compact  in  their  class,  they're  such  a  pleasure  to  use  that  you  sim¬ 
ply  won't  want  to  put  them  down!  And  like  all  LEICA  binoculars,  the 
TRINOVID  8  x  50  BA  carries  a  30  year  warranty.  Available  at  your 
LEICA  dealer. 


Leica  Camera  Ltd;  Davy  Avenue,  Knowlhill,  Milton  Keynes,  MK5  8LB  Tel;  01908  666663 


Fascination  and  Precision 


LEICA 


